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Brain workers crave oatmeal. We 
find among college professors, for 
instance, that ninety-six per cent regu- 
larly eat oatmeal. 


vegetable origin is Avenin — derived 
from oats. Physicians prescribe it 
almost universally for building up 
overworked nerves. 


Quaker Oats 


Made of the Cream of the Oats 


We take the finest oats grown and 
sift them 62 times to pick out the 
rich, plump grains. We get only ten 
pounds of Quaker Oats from a bushel. 


These premier grains, prepared by 
our process, form the finest oat food 
that was ever created. It is so de- 
licious—so superior to common oat- 
meal—that Quaker Oats has long 
outsold all other brands combined. 
The cost is only one-half cent per dish. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 
(90) 


Regular size 
package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 


or South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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NicHotas for any child from three 
to sixteen than in Aladdin’s Lamp. 
@ It is the one ideal present for 


S25 Make Your Christmas Present to the 
Boy or Girl You Love 


a 
+ ST. NICHOLAS 


For Boys AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES FROM THREE TO SIXTEEN, 
Girt CARD WILL BE SENT IF REQUESTED. 
AT ALL Book STORES AND NEws STANDS. $3.00 A YEAR, 25 CTS. A COPY 


Send for special introductory Christmas offers to 


ever came into the lives of their 
boys and girls. 

q In its pages lie hours and hours of 
happiness for children. 












One of 100 Uses: 
For Cuts and Wounds 

















DEPARTMENT Q, THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Dioxogen is the most talked about and the most essen- 
tial of all toilet and household articles. 
infection, it promotes good health and good looks 
through the medium of hygienic cleanliness. Dioxogen 
is made exclusively for the personal use of intelligent 
people; it should not be confused with ordinary ‘‘per- 
oxide’’—the kind so closely associated with bleaching 
hair, etc. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 124 Front St., New York 


It prevents 


Send for free 2-oz. trial bottle. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail- bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money orders 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 


— Seas 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 


Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. 


Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 ayear. Single copies in Canada: 10 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 


8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 
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The Twice-a-Month Idea 


OUR issues of the new middle- 

of-the-month JOURNAL have 
now been published, and of one 
thing we are sure—it is a success. 
We have added 200,000 copies to 
our circulation in those four 
months. Such an unprecedented 
increase does not come unless the 
idea that brings it is good and 
sound. 

Some folks wish we would make 
the mid-month issue more like the 
first-of-the-month number by put- 
ting in some of the continued 
stories and departments. But 
would they really like it if we did 
it? Wethink not. It would sim- 
ply be making 24 of the same 
JouURNALS instead of 12, and the 
very people who asked us to do 
this would be the first to feel a 
sense of too much of the same 
thing. No matter how good any- 
thing may be it is as easy to 
overdo a good thing as it is a bad 
thing. 


ESIDES, just to double up the 
numbers would be nothing new: 
it would have no sense of variety. 
It would be the easiest thing to do. 
And THE JOURNAL has not suc- 
ceeded by doing the thing that is 
easiest or the most obvious. A 
success worthy of the name is 
never got by going along the line 
of least resistance. Nor is there 
the slightest satisfaction in doing 
a thing in the easiest way. 

We confess we do not like the 
mid-month issue ourselves. We 
are far from satisfied. We have 
not made a really good one yet— 
good to us—although we have 
seemed to please thousands of our 
readers, judging from their letters. 
The truth is we have not yet 
struck our gait, so to speak. To 
decide to make 24 magazines in- 
stead of 12 all of a sudden and hit 
upon just the right way of making 
them the first crack out of the 
box is not to be expected. But 
we are learning. The mid-month 
issue for February, for example, 
is going to be different from any 
we have made—and as unique as 
it is different. 


ND so we shall go on until we 
can strike just the satisfactory 
line. Meanwhile be patient—wait 
a bit—we are working, you will 
see us arrive, and then you will 
agree with us that we are right in 
not making the middle-of-the- 
month JOURNAL like the first-of- 
the-month number—-that wouldn’t 
do. We will show you something 
much better before the year is out. 


The Next Journal Will be Out January 10 


T WILL enter right into the greatest need of the 

season —January is the great sewing month in 
thousands of homes, and the next JourNAL will 
therefore be 


A Needle Number 


entirely devoted to sewing—not on clothes alone 
but sewing ofall kinds. It will strive to be a direct 
help to every kind of needleworker—the woman 
who wants the best initials for her household linen, 
the mother who wants to sew for her children, the 
girl who wants to go to parties and wear a fancy 
dress, the girl who wants to make a hat. It will 
be the best kind of a magazine, and for all 


It Will Have Six Pages in Full Color 
And it Will Sell for Ten Cents 
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The Lettie Lane Doll 
That Will Come to Life 


E SHOULDN’T, perhaps, have said any- 

thing abeut it beforehand, for the children 
are already waiting and watching and writing. 
But it isn’t an easy matter to bring a doll to life, 
and it takes a little time to do it as we are going to 
do it. For it is going to be done in a way that no 
child will ever dream of its being done. So let 
every child be patient, and just as soon as we can 
bring it about 


The Doll Will Come to Life 








How Long Will We Give 
24 Magazines for $1.50? 


UNDREDS ask us this question. Our reply 

is: We don’t know: just as long as we can. 
Of course, the expense of giving 24 magazines for 
the same price of $1.50 a year as 12 magazines is 
tremendously increased, as any one can easily figure 
out. We want to stay where we are in price as 
long as it is possible. But—to be sure—better take 
advantage of the price now while it still is as it is: 


$1.50 a Year for 24 Magazines 
(In Canada, $2.50 a year) 














We Enter the New Year 
With a Million and a Half 


circulation for THe JouRNAL—a record we have 
never equaled. We are grateful, more grateful 
than we can say, to all our friends. On our part 
we begin 1911 with only one thought: to deserve 
this success: to make good! 

















It's Perfectly Easy 
For Girls to Make Money 


|? YOU could only convince them of it. 
One thing is sure—there are thousands 
of girls who have been convinced of it, 
and they all belong to THE LaprEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL’s Girls’ Club. Here is a 
good club to belong to; it stands well; 
the best kind of girls belong to it; it is 
the largest girls’ club in the world and, 
what is most important of all, it tells a 
girl how to make money. Or, rather, 
other girls tell her. It isn’t as if we 
grown-ups think this is all so, but there 
are hundreds of girls who have written 
out their own experiences of how they 
made money—how much and what for. 
And every girl can do it. It makes no 
difference where she lives—the smallest 
town is just the same as the largest city. 
Girls tell all this themselves: remember, 
we don’t, but the girls do. 

Here is a new year and every girl can 
make it hold out money for herself. 
Other girls will help by telling her how 
they did it, and how easily they did it. 

Just write a line to The Manager (a girl 
herself, by-the-way) of The Girls’ Club, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and see what you'll get, 
and if we are not right in all we say 
here—that it’s perfectly easy for girls to 
make money and all the money they 
want, and that every girl can do it. 














“That’s How I Make Money” 


HOUSANDS of boys say this, and tell 

how in one of the cleverest books ever 
published for a boy. Full of pictures 
like the above—some 200 of them—and 
while the pictures amuse, what the print 
says can do more to make your boy self- 
reliant than all the ‘‘preachy’”’ books 
ever published. The boys who consti- 
tute the selling force of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post are one of the brightest, 
most manly lot of fellows in the country. 
We are proud of them. If you want 
your boy to develop those traits which 
will be his best asset in later life urge 
him to join the ranks. It won’t interfere 
with his school duties. As soon as he 
really starts work this boys’ book on 


salesmanship will be sent to him. Just 


send a line addressed to THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOuRNAL’s Sales Division, and 
everything necessary will be sent. 


The Little Girl on the Cover 


HE sweet little girl on this month’s 

cover was drawn by Mr. Harrison 
Fisher and is especially interesting from 
the fact that it is his first important 
drawing of child-life. No subject could 
be more attractive and we know our 
readers will demand some extra copies 
for framing. So we have prepared a 
special poster edition of this cover, re- 
taining all the printed matter, but with 
no advertising on the back. To any one 
sending ten cents we will, as long as the 
supply lasts, forward a copy, packed in 
a strong tube, with all postage prepaid. 
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Had to Follow the Doctor’s Orders 


“IT UNDERSTAND,” said the Judge, “that 
you stole the watch of the doctor who had 
just written a prescription for you at the free 
dispensary. What have you to say to this 
charge?’’’ 
“Well, your Honor,” said the prisoner, “it is 
true, but I found myself ina hole. His prescrip- 
tion said a spoonful every hour, and I had no 


watch.” 
She Guessed 


Two ladies, previously unacquainted, were 
conversing at a reception. After a few con- 
ventional remarks the younger exclaimed: “I 
cannot think what has upset that tall blond man 
over there. He was so attentive a little while 
ago, but he won’t look at me now.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other, “‘he saw me come 
in. He’s my husband.” 


How Could He? 


“T)\O YOU think your son will forget all he 
learned at college?” asked a friend. 
“T hope so,” replied the father. ‘‘I don’t see 
how he can earn a living playing football and 
baseball.”’ 





Why He Stopped 


THEY had been engaged only a week. He had 
kissed her fully forty times that evening. 
When he stopped the tears came into her eyes, 
and she said: 
‘‘Dearest, you have ceased to love me.” 
“No, I haven’t,” he replied, ‘‘but I must 


breathe.” 
What He Wanted 


E WAS earnestly but prosily orating at the 

audience. “I want land reform,” he wound 

up, “I want housing reform, I want educational 

reform, I want 

And said a bored voice in the audience: 
“Chloroform.” 





The Majority Won 


PHYSICIAN came across a patient while 
strolling through the grounds of a hospital 
for the insane, and, stopping, spoke to him. 
After a brief conversation on conventional topics 
the physician said: 
“Why are you here?” 
“Simply a difference of opinion,” replied the 
patient. ‘‘I said all men were mad, and all men 
said I was mad—and the majority won.” 


Always Feminine 


YOUNG chap was walking along a business 
street with a very pretty girl when he hap- 
pened to glance into a couple of windows where 
the latest styles of men’s overcoats and suits 
were displayed. The girl noticed it. She 
stopped and exclaimed, “What a dandy over- 
coat! Why don’t you get one of those, Bob? 
You’d look fine inside of that.” 
She looked at everything in that window and 
the young chap was delighted at her interest in 


men’s clothes. 

“You're all right, Grace,” said he. ‘“‘That’s 
what I like about you. Most girls would rather 
look at lingerie waists than at a man’s overcoat 
and suits.” 

The girl laughed. ‘Well, Bob,” said she, 
“to be perfectly honest, the mirrors in that 
window are something to cry for. I was trying 
to see if my hat was on straight!” 


’ 





What They Were 


NRAGED over something the local news- 

paper had printed about him a subscriber 

burst into the editor’s office in search of the 
responsible reporter. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, glaring at the 
editor, who was also the main stockholder. 

‘I’m the newspaper,” was the calm reply. 

‘‘ And who are you?” he next inquired, turn- 
ing his resentful gaze on the chocolate-colored 
office-devil clearing out the waste-basket. 

“Me?” rejoined the darky, grinning from ear 
to ear. “Ah guess ah’s de cul’ud supplement.” 


To the Point 


T A TEACHERS’ conference one of the 
school principals rose to propose the toast: 
“Long live the teachers.” 
And a meager, pallid assistant instructor in a 
hollow voice asked: “‘On what?” 


Couldn’t Miss It 


me ho me candidly, Doc, do you think I’ll pull 
through?” asked the patient. 

“Oh, you’re bound to get well,” replied the 
doctor. “You can’t help yourself. Statistics 
prove that out of one hundred cases like yours 
one per cent. invariably recovers. I’ve treated 
ninety-nine cases, and every one of them died. 
Why, man alive, you can’t die if you try!” 
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Accommodating 


heeet was approaching and it was raining 
hard. The traveler dismounted from his 
horse and rapped at the door of the one farm- 
house he had struck in a five-mile stretch of 
traveling. No one came to the door. 

As he stood on the doorstep the water from 
the eaves trickled down his collar. He rapped 
again. Stillnoanswer. Hecould feel the stream 
of water coursing down his back. Another spell 
of pounding, and finally the red head of a lad of 
twelve was stuck out of the second-story window. 

““Watcher want?” it asked. 

“T want to know if I can stay here over 
night,” the traveler answered testily. 

The red-headed lad watched the man for a 
minute or two before answering. 

“Ve kin fer all of me,’ he finally answered, 
and then closed the window. 


Her Idea of It 


“MOTHER, which is the correct way to ex- 
press yourself in speaking of a hen: to say 
she is setting or sitting?” 

““My son, that does not interest me at all. 
What I want to know when I hear a hen cackle 
is whether she is laying or lying.” 


She Helped Him 


A SHY young man once said to a young lady: 
“T wish, dear, that we were on such terms 
of intimacy that you would not mind calling me 
by my first name.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “your second name is good 
enough for me.” 


Whichever He Wanted 


Y Didewite man during reconstruction times 
was arraigned before a colored justice of the 
peace for killing a man and stealing his mule. It 
was in Arkansas, near the Texas border, and 
there was some rivalry between the States, but 
the colored justice tried always to preserve an 
impartial frame of mind. 

““We’s got two kinds ob law in dis yer co’t,”’ 
he said: ‘“‘Texas law an’ Arkansas law. Which 
will you hab?” 

The prisoner thought a minute and then 
guessed that he would take the Arkansas law. 

“‘Den I discharge you fo’ stealin’ de mule, an’ 
hang you fo’ killin’ de man.”’ 

‘*Hold on a minute, Judge,”’ said the prisoner. 
“Better make that Texas law.” 

“Allright. Den I fin’ you fo’ killin’ de man, 
an’ hang you fo’ stealin’ de mule.”’ 


Just the Place 


23 JETS go to the theater, Grace,’ said the 
husband. 
“But, dear, really I have nothing to wear,” 
replied the wife. 
“Then let’s go to the opera,”’ he replied. 


The Wrong Lot 


“ZOU have a pretty tough-looking lot of cus- 
tomers to dispose of this morning, haven’t 
you?” remarked the friend of a magistrate, who 
had dropped in at the police court. 
“Huh!” rejoined the dispenser of justice, 
“‘you are looking at the wrong bunch. Those 
are the lawyers.” 


As He Should Be 


FTER you’ve been two weeks in the house 

with one of these terrible handy men that 
ask their wives to be sure and wipe between the 
tines of the forks, and that know just how much 
raising bread ought to have, and how to hang 
out a wash so each piece will get the best sun, 
it’s a real joy to get back to the ordinary kind of 
man. Yes, ’tis so!’”’ Mrs. Gregg finished with 
much emphasis. ‘I want a man who should 
have sense about the things he’s meant to have 
sense about, but when it comes to keeping house 
I like him real helpless, the way the Lord 
planned to have him!”’ 


Awful 


ep must have had a terrible experience 
with no food, and mosquitoes swarming 
around you,’’ I said to the shipwrecked mariner 
who had been cast upon the Jersey sands. 
“You just bet I had a terrible experience,’’ he 
acknowledged. ‘‘My experience was worse than 
that of the man who wrote ‘ Water, water every- 


_ where, but not a drop to drink.’ With me it was 


bites, bites everywhere, but not a bite to eat.” 


Not What You Thousht 


HE laid the still white form beside those 

which had gone before: no sob, no sigh 
forced its way from her heart, throbbing as 
though it would burst. Suddenly a cry broke 
the stillness of the place—one single heart- 
breaking shriek; then silence; another cry; 
more silence; then all silent but for a guttural 
murmur, which seemed to well up from her very 
soul. She left the place. She would lay another 
egg tomorrow. 
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Couldn’t See It 


A FOOD faddist was lecturing to a large audi- 
ence on the marvelous results to be obtained 
from chewing soup, or eating nut butter, or 
something of that kind. He was not an impos- 
ing person physically; but swelling out his chest 
he slapped it thrice with his palm and cried: 

“Friends, two years ago I was a walking skel- 
eton, a haggard, miserable wreck. Now what 
do you suppose brought about this great change 
in me?” 

He paused to let his words sink in, and a voice 
asked: 

“What change?” 


Taking No Chances 


N OLD man who had led a sinful life was 
dying, and his wife sent for a near-by 
preacher to pray with him. 

The preacher spent some time praying and 
talking, and finally the old man said: ‘What 
do you want me to do, Parson?” 

“Renounce the Devil, renounce the Devil,’ 
replied the preacher. 

“Well, but, Parson,” protested the dying 
man, “I ain’t in position to make any enemies.” 





He Was in it for Sure 


‘HE men were arguing as to who was the great- 

est inventor. One said Stephenson, who 
invented the locomotive. Another declared 
it was the man who invented the compass. 
Another contended for Edison. Still another for 
the Wrights. , 

Finally one of them turned to a little man who 
had remained silent: 

“Who do you think?” 

“Vell,” he said, with a hopeful smile, “the 
man who invented interest was no slouch.” 


The Way He Wanted It 


- WOULD like to have my hair cut, please,” 
he said as he threw himself into the chair. 
“Any special way?” asked the barber. 
“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ Off.” 


His One Objection 


N OLD man’s wife recently died, leaving 
him in a house with no one to look after 
him. He soon began “lookin’ round” for a 
second helpmate, and settled on a widow, whose 
status as a housekeeper for her former spouse 
was well established. The old man had but one 
objection to her: she was a Methodist, and he 
had been a devout Presbyterian all his life. 
“Tt’s all right but for that one thing,’ he con- 
fided to his crony, when they fell to discussing 
this drawback. ‘‘Come weekdays she will be 
fine, I’m a-thinking. She can keep me tidy, 
mind the house, and, man, ye know she can 
cook. But then,’ and he shook his head doubt- 
fully—‘“‘then will come Sunday. We will be 
starting off to church together, just as husband 
and wife should be doing on the Sabbath day, 
and we will come to the corner. Then Mandy, 
she will be turning to go down the street to that 
Methodist place, and I will go on to the house of 
God alone!” 


Doubtful 


C2 lady (to new curate): 

“Ah, sir, we do enjoy your sermons. 
They are so instructive. We never knew what 
sin was until you came to the parish.” 





Worse Than the Other 


43 WAS at a summer hotel, and the baby, being 
warm and fretful, cried. 

“Tut! Tut! We can’t disturb our neighbors 
this way,” the fond father said, taking the child 


in his arms. ‘Let me sing him to sleep.” 

He sang, and straightway came a knock at the 
door and these words: ‘‘There’s a sick lady next 
door, and, if it’s all the same to you, would you 
eg Jetting the baby cry instead of singing 
to it 


Didn’t Live Up to the Name 


‘Pere why did you assault this land- 
OF 

“Your Honor, because I have several children 
he refused to rent me a flat.”’ 

“Well, that is his privilege.” 

“But, your Honor, he calls his apartment 
house ‘The Roosevelt.’” 


No Place There 


“HERE'S a letter from some city folks an- 
swerin’ our ad, Mirandy. They want ter 
know if there’s a bath in the house. What’ll 
I tell ’em?” 

“Tell ’em the truth,” said the wife. ‘Tell 
’em if they need a bath they’d better take it 
afore they come.” 
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His Idea of a Magazine’s Success 


YMAN ABBOTT, editor of “‘The Outlook,” 
made a comment not long ago to the pub- 
lisher of his magazine that might well be taken 
to heart by many a magazine owner. The pub- 
lisher was hoiding forth on the growing circula- 
tion of ‘The Outlook,” and congratulating all 
concerned. 

“We shall soon have 200,000, Doctor,” he 
announced jubilantly. 

“Yes,”’ replied Doctor Abbott, ‘“‘that is very 
encouraging. It is a fine thing to see our circu- 
lation growing, but what I am just as keenly 
interested in is whether our influence is growing.” 


When Carnegie was Asked to Pray 


Fg cionpeid CARNEGIE isa good talker today, 
but was not always fluent of speech. Liberal 
always with religious efforts he was also devout, 
but unostentatious. He attended weekday 
prayer meetings at the Pittsburg Y. M.C.A., 
and ‘was startled one 
day when the leader 
of the meeting said: 

“Brother Carnegie 
will now lead us in 
prayer.” 

Mr. Carnegie was 
the only man there 
who knew that it was 
absolutely impossible. 
However, he arose 
and said: 

“First of all, let us 
engage in silent prayer 
for a few moments.” 

With closed eyes 
and bowed heads the 
little gathering engaged in silent prayer. But 
the ‘“‘few moments” became so long-continued 
and the silence so oppressive that the leader 
finally looked up to see why the silence was so 
prolonged, and what Mr. Carnegie was doing. 
To his astonishment Mr. Carnegie was not there; 
he had tiptoed out of the room. 





Where the Professor Scored 


HAVE found a good way to catch rabbits,” 
said a “‘smart’”’ Senior to Professor Richards, 
of Yale, in class one day. 
“Tell it to me,”’ said the Professor. 
“Crouch down behind a stone wall and make 
a noise like a turnip,” said the youth with a 
chuckle. 
“A better way than that,’”’ came the Pro- 
fessor’s quick retort, ‘‘ would be for you to go and 
sit in a bed of cabbage heads and look natural.” 


What Mark Twain Couldn’t Afford 


ARK TWAIN once approached a friend, a 
business man, and confided to him that he 
needed the assistance of a stenographer. 

‘“‘T can send you one, a fine young fellow,” the 
friend said. ‘‘He came to my office yesterday i in 
— of a position, but I didn’t have an opening.’ 

Has he a sense of humor?” Mark asked 
cautiously. 

““A sense of humor? He has—in fact, he got 
off one or two pretty witty things himself yester- 
day,” the friend hastened to assure him. 

“Sorry, but he won’t do, then,” Mark said. 

“Won't do? Why?” 

“No,” said pee “‘T had one once before 
with a sense of humor, and it interfered too 
much with the work. I cannot afford to pay a 
man two dollars a day for laughing.” 


The Trouble With Her Costume 


ARY GARDEN, the singer, was in a box at 
the Metropolitan Opera House witnessing 

an operatic performance on one of her off nights. 
A famous singer was singing, and Miss Garden 
was asked what she 
thought of her. “She has 
a most superb figure,”’ re- 
pliedMiss Garden. ‘Her 
bodice, though, is very 
décolleté, and her skirt is 
very short.’”?’ Then Miss 
Garden smiled and said: 
‘Tn fact, her dress reminds 
me of these winter days 
we’re having: it begins too 
late and it ends too early.” 


Longfellow’s Friends 


BOYS’ class in Amer- 

ican literature was 
asked to write a composition on “Longfellow: 
His Birthplace and Friends.”’ To the teacher’s 
amazement one of the boys, aged eight, began 
his composition thus: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine, while his parents were absent in Europe. 
He had a number of fast friends, the fastest of 
all being Alice and Phoebe Cary.” 





The Pistol was Mishtier Than the Snuffbox 


OBERT PINKERTON once told a story of 
his father, the founder of the detective 
agency, which illustrates the elder Pinkerton’s 
caution. A noted criminal was detained in 
Pinkerton’s Chicago office. The elder Pinkerton 
left the room, and when he returned took the 
precaution of holding a revolver in front of him. 
He saw the criminal standing by the door with 
a snuffbox he had picked up from Pinkerton’s 
desk in hishand. * 

“This is good snuff,” affably remarked the 
crook as he took a sniff. 

“For the eyes or the nose?” asked Pinkerton, 
who knew that the crook had intended to blind 
him in an effort to escape. 

“Well,” remarked the criminal, “‘I’m sorry to 
say that the nose gets it this time.” 
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His Concern Over Mr. Cleveland 


NE time when Grover Cleveland went hunt- 

ing in the Adirondack forest he took with 

him Chick Bruce as guide. It was between his 
first and second administrations. One after- 
noon Bruce left the then ex-President and the 
to-be-President sitting on a log of the wilderness 
while he stalked some game. When he returned 
he found Mr. Cleveland munching a sandwich, 
with his gunstock on the ground, and the muzzle 
of the gun resting under his left arm. Ifthe gun 


had gone off it would have blown the heart out © 


of Mr. Cleveland. 

“Don’t move!” shouted Bruce; “don’t move 
until I come to your side.” 

Cleveland imagined all sorts of things as 
Bruce came toward him on a “lope,’’ seized his 
gun, threw it away and angrily shouted: 

“Lord sakes, man! S’pose that gun had gone 
off and killed you, what would ’a’ become of 
me? Great Scott! don’t you know that I’m a 
Republican?” 


Wouldn’t Trouble Her Long 


Fy Nae RUSSELL, the actress, was crossing 
the ocean when it was rather rough and her 
face was rapidly assuming that pea-green color 
that is so suggestive. She felt that she could 
eat something, however, and the deck steward 
brought hera chop. It didn’t seem to taste right 
and she told the steward so. 

The steward looked at her whitening face, 
then replied: ‘“‘Hit’s all right, Miss; but for the 
length of time you'll ’ave hit, Miss, hit won’t 
matter, Miss.” 


What She Thousht of Them 


[- IS generally supposed that authors are loth 
to compliment each other’s work. But a re- 
cent opinion expressed by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
proves the contrary, 
in her case at least. 
A friend not long ago 
asked the author of 
“Rebecca” how, in 
her opinion, Rud- 
yard Kipling’s 
“Jungle Books” 
stood in comparison 
with other young 
people’s bookswhich 
had been written 
during the last ten 
years. 

“They do not 
stand at all!” re- 
plied Mrs. Wiggin 
enthusiastically; ‘‘they soar, they fly — they 
inhabit the upper ether! When people are dizzy 
with Kipling’ s high altitudes they flop down 
and read me.’ 





Too Much of a Division 


yan Robert J. Burdette was a boy he called 
his mother upstairs one day and asked her 
to “whip John [his brother] and whip him good.” 

“But what has little Johnny been doing?” 
inquired the mother. 

“Why, he wants half of the bed to himself,” 
said Bob. 

“Well, he is entitled to half,’’ said Mother 
Burdette. 

“Mebbe he is,’? whimpered Bob, “‘but he 
wants his half in the middle of the bed, and 
wants me to sleep on both sides of him.” 


She Had an Advantage 


RS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, the 
actress, was having her hair dressed by a 
young woman at her home. The actress was 
very tired and quiet, but a chance remark from 
the dresser made her open her eyes and sit up. 
“‘T should have went on the stage,”’ said the 
young woman complacently. 

“But,” returned Mrs. Fiske, “look at me— 
think how f have had to work and study to gain 
what success I have, and win such fame as is 
now mine!” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the young woman calmly; 
“but then I have talent.” 


What Nobody Will Tell 


Parnes STAFFORD, for many years the 
most popular pulpit orator in Washington, 
attended an evening reception where there arose 
a tremendous argument on religion. Men and 
women became engaged and enraged. Father 
Stafford stood upon a chair and exclaimed: 

“Tntelligent persons are all of the same 
religion.” 

Silence at once ensued, until someone inquired: 

‘What religion is that?” 

“Well,” said Father Stafford with a smile, 
“that is what intelligent persons never tell or 
discuss.” 

Then everybody smiled. 


A Goal He Had Never Reached 


“you are the greatest inventor in the world,” 
exclaimed a newspaper man to Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

“Oh, no, my friend, I’m not,” said Professor 
Bell. ‘I’ve never been a reporter.” 


He Forgot to Write the Letter 


AOULD-5E wag once sent Henry Ward: 


Beecher a letter containing on a sheet of 
paper only the words “April Fool.” Mr. Beecher 
opened it, and a smile spread over his face as he 


exclaimed: “Well, I’ve often heard of a man \ 


writing a letter and forgetting to sign it, but this 
is the first case of a man signing his name and 
forgetting to write the letter!” 


Mother Coose as Seen Today 


Te teacher was telling the story of Red 
Riding Hood. She had described the woods 
and the wild animals that live there. 
“‘Suddenly,”’ she said, “Red Riding Hood 
heard a loud noise. She turned around, and/ 
what do you suppose she saw looking at her 
and showing all its sharp, white teeth? ”’ 
“Teddy Roosevelt!” cried one of the boys. 


She Had a Question 


© og! WANAMAKER, as superintendent of / 


his large Sunday-school, had explained the 
lesson of the day to his school. Then he said: 

“Now, if any little one wants to ask a question 
I will be glad to answer it if I can.’ 


One little girl arose, and Mr. Wanamaker said: | 


“Good! Martha, I am glad to see you havea 
question. What is it?” 

“Please, Mr. Wanamaker, what is the price 
of those large wax dolls in your window?” 


A Neat Way of Putting It 


OMEONE asked Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox | 


recently wherein she believed lay the differ- 
ence in the world’s treatment of the sexes. 

“Tn this,” she replied: “to say that every- 
body is talking about a young man is a eulogy; 
but to say that everybody is talking about 
a young woman is 
an elegy.” 


As Liszt Did 


RAPPED in his 

dressing-gown 
and with feet encased 
in slippers, Franz 
Liszt, the composer, 
was sitting comfort- 
ably one evening in 
his armchair, ready 
for work and invit- 
ing inspiration. On 
the floor above, in 
the apartments of a 
banker, a noisy musical soirée was in progress. 
Dance had succeeded dance, when suddenly 
the door of the banker’s room opened, and Liszt 
entered, still wrapped in his dressing-gown. The 
astonishment of the company may be imagined. 
With slow steps Liszt walked toward the piano, 
and the young player who was sitting at it 
quickly left his place. Liszt sat down at the 
instrument, carelessly swept his fingers over the 
keys as if to play, and then suddenly shut it-up 
and put the key in his pocket. With the same 
tranquil air with which he had entered he went 
out and returned to his room, where he worked 
at his ease. 





The Bookkeeping of Lawyers 


PROSPECTIVE client asked William M. 
Evarts once what he would charge for man- 
aging a certain law case. 

“Well,” said Mr. Evarts, ‘‘I will take your 
case on a contingent fee.” 

“And what is a contingent fee?”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Evarts mellifluously, ‘‘a 
contingent fee to a lawyer means this: If I 
don’t win your suit I get nothing. If I do win it 
you get nothing—see?” 


Couldn’t Answer the Call 
RCHBISHOP RYAN was one day in a barber 


shop when four or five young men walked in 
whom he knew by their voices but who did not 
recognize the man in the chair with lather all over 
his face. They proceeded to spend the time by 
telling stories and using expressions which, to say 
the least, were rather strong. When the barber 
pulled away the towel the Archbishop cleanly 
shaved stood before them. So nonplused were 
they that no one tried to take the vacant chair, 
and the barber called several times: 
“Next gentleman! Next gentleman! 
The Archbishop smiled somewhat grimly as 
he said: ‘It isn’t a bit of use, John. There’s 
not a man here that has the effrontery to answer 
to that name.” 


? 


What Charles Lamb Didn’t Know 


HARLES LAMB had no patience with pru- 

dery. Some small boys were enjoying a swim 

when he chanced to pass that way in company 
with a very prim lady. 

“Tsn’t it shocking, Mr. Lamb,” she said, ‘‘to 
see those little boys in bathing without any 
clothes?” 

Lamb peered in their direction. ‘ R-really, 
M-madam,”’ he stammered, “until you c-called 
my attention to it I wasn’t sure whether they 
were little b-boys or little g-girls.”’ 


Where Taft Could be Found 


wes President Taft was on his campaign- 
ing tour in the West, before he had been 
elected President, he stopped at the home of an 
old friend. It was a small house, not well built, 
and as he walked about in his room the unsub- 
stantial little house fairly shook with his tread. 
When he got into bed that receptacle, unused to 
so much weight, gave way, precipitating Taft 
to the floor. 

His friend hurried to his door. 

‘“What’s the matter, Bill?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, I guess,” Taft called out 
to his friend good-naturedly; ‘“‘but say, Joe, if 
you don’t find me here in the morning look in 
the cellar.” 


The Brighter the Quicker 


OE pe snes ADE was the guest of honor at an 
afternoon reception when one of the charm- 
ing ladies, wishing to compliment him, smilingly 
said: ‘‘Mr. Ade, many bright people come from 
Indiana, don’t they?’ 

“Yes,” replied 
Ade, “and the 
brighter they are 
the quicker they 
come.” 


Why? 


NCE at a din- 
ner Henry Ward 
Beecher told his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Stowe, that 
her “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” had been 
translated into 
Italian by a monk; that a letter full of adulation 
had been received from him in which he stated 
that if he could kiss the woman who wrote the 
book he could die happy 
Mr. Beecher then ++ “Well, I sent him a 
picture of you, Harriet, and nothing has been 
heard of him since.” 


Any One Would Do 


ATE days after Nat Goodwin’s last mar- 
riage William Collier, the actor, met him and 
said: “‘ Well, Nat, I see you’ve married again?” 
“Ves,” replied Goodwin. 
“Good!” replied Collier. “ By-the-way, Nat, 
I wish you’d invite me to one of your weddings 
some time, won’t you?” 





Too Formal for Kitchener 


URING a portior. of the South African War 

Lord Kitchener nad as an orderly a young 
scion of a noble house who had joined the 
Imperial Yeomanry as a trooper. He could not 
quite understand that he was not on terms of 
perfect equality with the members of the staff, 
and having been summoned one morning to 
carry some dispatches for the Commander-in- 
Chief he entered the room with a jaunty air. 

“Did you want me, Kitchener?” he asked 
calmly, while the rest of the staff gasped for fear 
of what would happen next. 

Kitchener, however, merely looked at him 
with a quiet smile. ‘‘Oh, don’t call me Kitch- 
ener,” he remarked gently; “it’s so beastly 
formal. Call me Herbert!” 


What Happened to His Name 


“MY NAME was not always Champ Clark,” 
says the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives. 

“T was christened James Beauchamp Clark. 
When I reached majority I found that there 
were thousands of men named James B. Clark. 
I didn’t like the name so I wrote it J. Beauchamp 
Clark. Then the fellows began to call me‘ Beau,’ 
so I just amputated 
the James and the 
Beau, which left me 
the name by which 
I have long been 
known, Champ 
Clark.”’ 


The Age Limit 
FPLLEN TERRY, 


the actress, was 
one day talking 
about the many 
women who asked 
her to help them 
get on the stage, 
when she said: “Every woman under thirty 
imagines that she is an actress. And every 
actress believes that she is under thirty.” 


How He Won a Membership 


FVERYONE knows how very difficult it is for 
an applicant to be admitted to the French 
Society of Arts. Membership being so desirable 
long lines of names are ever on the waiting list. 
There happened at one time to be a well-known 
man who was most worthy of membership and 
who stood so high that he was honored with an 
invitation to dine with the august body of men. 
In order to convey to him in the most delicate 
manner possible the society’s inability to receive 
him as a member, their ranks being full, they 
had placed before the guest a glass of water filled 
to the point of overflowing so that even one 
additional drop would cause the contents to spill. 

The guest seeing, understood, and in silence 
looked intently at the symbol, but only for a 
moment. Then his face brightened and, taking 
up a rose-petal from the table, he very carefully 
rested it on top of the water and, looking up with 
a smile, was greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

Needless to say a way was opened and the 
guest became a member. 




















“I was explaining to a neighbor, who had commented on the glossiness of my 
palms and ferns, that I kept them clean with Ivory Soap, when she laughed and said: 
‘Don’t talk to me about air-ships. I believe that Ivory Soap is the real wonder of the 
age. You know what a time I have had with Raymond about his bath? You ought 
to see him now! He was yelling at the top of his voice, and I had given up in despair, 
when I was seized with a brilliant idea. I picked up a nice new cake of Ivory Soap 
and stuck a small flag in each end. In a very few moments I had enticed him into 
the bath, and I have never had any more trouble, except in getting him out.’ ” 


(Extract from a Letter) 


For the bath and for every other purpose that involves the 
use of a better-than- ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled. 


It is mild. It is gentle. It is pure. It does what soap is intended 
to do— it cleans but it does not injure. 
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EDITORIAL 


writes almost in desperation. She has tried to lead a Godfearing 
life, honest with herself and her children, helpful to others, kind 
and affectionate. 


“And yet, and yet,” she cries out, “why, why must I be asked to suffer 
such sorrows? Why?” 


A WOMAN to whom sorrows have come, as sorrows will, all of a heap, 





THE DISTRESS OF THIS WOMAN is magnified by the 
mystery of her sorrow. She can see no reason for it. It 
baffles her intelligence. It seems a wanton wound, inflicted 
= for no purpose, out of the unseen. 
The Oldest Why? ; . ; ; . 
Question in , One reason is that we enter into life as it actually is 
with pain and sorrow as its inevitable conditior >. That 
the World | life. The distresses are a part of life, just as saltness is a 
part of the sea, as the human body is a part of human 
nature. We are all made that way: to endure as well as to enjoy. What 
would we amount to, pray, if we only enjoyed and not endured? How is 
gold refined if not through fire? 

What this woman, in her deep sorrow, and what most of us in like 
sorrow forget is that the years are long and that life becomes intelligible 
not in a spot here and there, in a year or two, but in large portions during 
a course of years. It is like the pattern in the loom, where a piece as big as 
one’s hand is a hopeless confusion and seems to mean nothing. But as the 
weaver goes on the larger section shows the pattern. So, equally impossible 
is it to interpret or understand the perplexing experiences of life when 
they are taken by themselves. The present is not the last moment of time. 
What we cannot understand today we will understand tomorrow, or a year 
hence, or ten years from now. Patient waiting interprets many problems. 
Time is a wonderful clarifier. But we must give ita chance. Difficult as 
it may be, that is the lesson of life, and we are all made better for learning it. 

















NOWHERE IS THE NECESSITY FOR THE PAIN of man 
more splendidly illustrated than in what was suffered by 
the Man on the Cross—God’s own Son. There He made 
His own Best-Beloved suffer to the uttermost. He spared 
The Answer| Him not: why should He spare us? Through the keenest 
. ae suffering, absolutely mysterious and unfathomable to the 
Man on the Cross, proven in His cry, ‘“‘ My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” did Christ become to us what He did. 
So, through suffering, mysterious and unfathomable to us, 
shall we become to ourselves and others what we should be. In pro- 
portion as we have suffering do we become refined: as we stand suffering 
do we become great. 

Christ asked ‘“‘Why?” So does this woman. So have weall. So will 
countless millions after us. 

The answer is: Because it is good for us: because we must have rain- 
days and sun-days: because it is Life! 

And no matter how much we suffer: how much we are asked to bear, 
no matter whether we suffer through no fault of ours, yet resolutely must 
we turn our faces to the East and keep our unshaken confidence in the 
ultimate goodness of the world. 





Question 

















A WOMAN'S HUSBAND WAS TO HAVE AN OPERATION for 
appendicitis. She kept up outward appearances of cheer- 
fulness for his sake until he had gone to the hospital, and 
then she fell ill of sheer worry. Nothing else was the 
Is aChess- | Matter with her. She had worried herself into believing 


Board Black | that the operation would be fatal. Of course the worry 

j brought on more serious trouble—it always does. It 
or White? invited genuine diseases. At the end of three weeks the 
wife passed away. The husband recovered. This is not 
only an actual case, but the like of it—not always, fortunately, with so 
tragic an ending—is happening every day. People are worrying themselves 
sick. They are borrowing trouble and paying interest on the loan, a ruinous 
interest. A chattel mortgage is nothing to it. They are following the 
example of the fish who leaped out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Stop a moment in your worrying, and see how much depends on the way 
of looking at things. You may call the chess-board black, if you prefer. 
Of course it is. But it is not necessary. Isn’t it just as accurate to call it 
white? You may define life as made up of a great number of dark and 
dreary nights, with days in between, but isn’t that a pretty poor definition? 
The days are the real thing. The assumption that things are likely to turn 
out for the worse rather than for the better is not based on general 
experience. Of course they do turn out bad sometimes, but not most 
times. For the sake of fairness, if for nothing else, let us cheer up! Let us 
believe the best till we are compelled to face the worst. Bastemet-until then; 
and then let us meet the worst with courage. Above all, let usmotzbe cast 
into despair by the evil that we borrow and that néver really*comes. 











and the Lion 





SCORES OF FOLKS ARE PERPLEXED by the fact that our 


e. great-great-grandmothers did not have nervous prostration. 
rs They seem to have been in possession of all the necessary 
a ingredients. They did their own housework: they had 
The large families of children: they were exposed to Indians 


and to smallpox and the hazards of war. And the Pilgrim 
mothers, as somebody has said, had also to endure the 
Pilgrim fathers! Yet all this they bore with amazing for- 
titude and cheerfulness. The novels of their time show 
that they sometimes had hysterics, and that they fainted easily; but these 
occasional defects were commonly brought about by the minor ills of life. 
In the presence of the great storms they stood as strong as oaks. _They 
never resorted to rest-cures, and they never had nervous prostration. 

This, however, is akin to the fact that mosquitoes are more dangerous 
than lions. No city ever fell before an invasion of lions. Men have’always 
gone out with weapons and got the better of the lions. But in Italy, for 
instance, there are ruins of ancient cities which were actually destroyed by 
mosquitoes. The unfortunate inhabitants never knew what did it. They 
called the fatal blight “malaria.” ‘They thought that they were driven away 
by a poison in the air. We know better now: we know that the victorious 
enemies were mosquitoes. ‘The mosquitoes seemed too small to fight: that 
was the fatal blunder. So it is with small sins and small worries. They 
are tremendously important. They invade both health and character. 
They must be recognized and attacked with all the wisdom and foresight 
and courage which we possess. Instead of suffering them passively and 
being beaten by them into nervous prostration they must be assailed actively 
and with a clear knowledge of their consequences. 

It is a curious fact that in the Bible the “chief of the devils” is named 
Beelzebub—which means the god of the mosquitoes. 


Mosquito 














THE AVERAGE PERSON CARRIES ABOUT HIM something 
like two gallons of blood. The moment we begin to eat, 
the larger part of this total amount of blood runs to the 
stomach so as to help in the digestion of the food. There 
Where is not enough blood left to do special work in any part of 
the body. The same thing happens when we do brain-work. 
The brain immediately draws to it something like two-thirds 
of the total blood so as to help it in its work, and again 

——" . not enough. blood remains in any other part of the body for 
active work. If we exercise, the same condition prevails. The muscles 
called into play immediately call to the blood to help them do the active 
work asked of them. In other words, the bulk of the blood can never be 
in two active places at the same time. Thus, if we exercise immediately 
after eating, the blood is called to the muscles before it has finished its 
work in the stomach, and leaves that work undone and the food undigested. 
The same condition is true if we do active brain-work either while eating or 
directly after eating. The blood is asked to be in two places at one time, 
and that it cannot be as there is not enough to go around. The lesson of 
the blood is very simple if we look at it in this way— it can do but one 
thing at a time and do it well. And the woman who wants to be healthy 
should ask herself, ‘Where is my blood now?” and then see to it that it is 
not taken away from one piece of work before it has finished that work, or 
to do two things at the same time. And after all the lesson of the blood is 
the lesson of life—we can only do one thing at a time and do it well. 

















WHEN WE GIVE FIVE CENTS to a begging child we think 
that the child gets it. It goes, the givers think, for milk or 
bread or shoes or a sweet: it brings some little joy into a 





ae life embittered by privation. The honest purpose we have 
Where the is to please the child. Incidentally we please ourselves. 
5 Cents On we go with a smile on our face and a rainbow in our 


soul. There is, perhaps, no other way whereby one can 
buy so much for five cents as to put the coin into the hand 
of a begging child. But what becomes of the coin? What 
does the child do with it? 

The answer of investigation is that the child takes the money home to 
his lazy and drunken parents. The begging child signifies that sort of 
home. The inference from the one fact to the other is like the inference 
from the web to the spider. The child is neither better nor happier for the 
gift. On the contrary, the results which proceed from it are these: men 
and women are encouraged to live in idleness and drink, with all the vices 
which accompany such conditions, and little children are sent out wretchedly 
clad, in all kinds of weather, to endure hardships, exposure and degradation, 
because it is found that such sights attract the money of the benevolent. 
And, being thus exposed, the children suffer not only in body but also in 
soul: they are made beggars with all which that implies. 

If no money were given to begging children children would not be sent 
to beg. Every woman who gives to a begging child really contributes to 
the maintenance of a situation which would horrify her if she knew it. And 
she ought to know it. 


Really Goes 
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I HAVE NO DESIRE TO STIR UP TROUBLE in households, 
but the fact remains that there are a goodly number of 
households in which if there took place a little plain talking 
from the wife to the husband it would be a mighty healthy 
Itis Notthe | thing for the husband. I mean those households in which 
Siashanii”s there exists the idea that wives subsist on the generosity 

of their husbands. Itis a prevalent notion, and it subjects 
Money women to continual mortification. There are households 
where the wives have to beg for every cent they get, and 
are deprived by that process not only of their proper dignity but also of 
their sense of responsibility. Being treated like children they behave like 
children. Some of them never learn to spend money soberly because they 
have never come under the educative influences of a definite income. The 
man believes that he earns the money, and that he has, therefore, the right 
to spend it. Sometimes he laughs about the gifts which_his-wife gives him 
at Christmas, “out of his own money.” 

It isn’t his own money. The stenographer who makes purchases for 
herself or her friends out of her salary is not spending her employer’s 
money. It does not belong to him. She has earned it, and it is her own. 
And the wife has earned her money. She has earned it as does the house- 
keeper or the seamstress. The fact that she is willing to do all this, and 
that in doing it she fulfills the functions of her life, makes no difference. She 
does it, and doing it she earns money. A fair proportion of her husband’s 
earnings belongs to her as a matter of justice and honesty. This business 
of giving the cook so many dollars a week and food and lodging, and 
getting a housekeeper for nothing because she is a wife, is a transaction in 
which common fairness has no place; and there are a goodly number of 
husbands who sadly need to get this truth firmly fixed into their heads. 

















WHAT SOME HUSBANDS NEED TO REALIZE on this point 
is this: that the withholding of money from their wives to 
run the household, or doling it out to them in pitiable 
= driblets, is a relic of that time when all the food and clothing 
Time for of the family came from the family’s own farm, There was 
H no reason then why women should have money. «<verything 
{ usbands ” 
was home-grown or home-made. The “store” was not 
to Wake Up| taken into account, and there was little need of the market. 
But today, in the cities at least, everything comes from the 
market or store. Every article of food and of dress involves a financial 
transaction. This change necessitates a corresponding change in the 
domestic arrangements about money. But the adjustment is very slow. 
Until it is frankly made there is bound to be misunderstanding. The 
methods of supply in the household are those of the twentieth century; 
the methods of finance that the husband pursues are those of the age of 
Abraham and Sarah. And it is pretty hard on Sarah. It is high time 
that some Abrahams of today modernize the business of the family, just 
as they are willing to modernize their methods in business. The modern- 
ization of the household would mean a much clearer understanding of the 
annual amount which may properly be applied to the living expenses of 
the family, and the placing of that amount in the hands of the wife. The 
person who does the planning must do the buying, and the person who 
does the buying must know how the accounts stand. It is hard enough 
nowadays for a housewife to make both ends meet without a rip some- 
where, but it becomes doubly hard where she is expected to do it under 
obsolete methods which the husband would not tolerate in his office. 














A DISTINCT STEP IN ADVANCE IS BEING MADE in the 
oe. ’ work of the Church by the employment of women as assist- 
I< ant ministers. Sometimes they are called parish visitors, 
sometimes deaconesses, and sometimes associate pastors. 
| A Wide- Under any name they are doing splendid service, and are 
O ' opening new fields of usefulness for women. There is now 
pen Field ; : ; 3 reas 
an opportunity, however, of introducing into this kind of 
for Women | service a new and very practical element. The multiplica- 
tion of schools for social workers is providing every year 
an increasing number of women who have been trained in the principles and 
practice of practical philanthropy. They have taken lessons in the difficult 
art of doing good. They are in position to take hold of the tangled and 
ineffective parish charities and to make them straight and beneficial. It has 
been found, for example, in many places that a parish nurse is a most useful 
person. But such a nurse is selected not only for her kindness of heart but 
also for her actual efficiency. In cases of real difficulty amateur nursing is 
of little use. And this applies to the amateur administration of the Church’s 
charities. In most cases a trained and expert social assistant will save her 
salary and more too by the effective use which she will make of the funds 
which are now often either negligently or mistakenly administered. She will 
know how to do good—a rare and difficult kind of knowledge. Ina small 
town, where there are no associated charities, such a social worker employed 
by all the churches together would solve :nany a neighborhood problem. 














“TF YOU ARE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING,” said Emerson, 
“don’t tell of it,” which means: If you don’t feel well 
don’t tell others about it. 
Idleness and good health are sworn enemies. They 
Trite, — vi together. Work is as necessary to good health 
as is food. 

ning, date Ina The easy-going person always makes the road harder 
for some one else. 

Thousands die from overeating—very few starve to 
death. Verily,‘ we dig our graves with our teeth.” 

What the average woman needs is to make herself believe, as she can, 
that she is bigger, as she is, than any ailment that comes to her. 

It is surprising how intolerably dull a bright, pretty girl will grow when 
the last man has left the room. 





Very True 




















A SCORE OR MORE OF YEARS AGO a man saw that a hole 
in a paper tag could be made durable by pasting around it 
a narrow strip of linen. He made a fortune. Later this 

Mea same man took a piece of simple tissue paper and began to 
The Trifle make it into various colors and into different things. And 
That Leads today one of the most marvelous, artistic and practical devel- 

are opments out of practically nothing—a piece of tissue paper— 
to Millions | jis what is known as the Dennison crépe paper business. 
No, this is not an advertisement: it is a simple tribute to a 
marvelous result out of the homeliest kind of a trifle. Another man saw that 
a hook always had a way of coming out of an eye; so he put a “hump” on the 
hook. He made a fortune. Another man saw that the buttons of gloves 
were always coming off; he invented a simple substitute for a button and 
made a fortune. The man who stuck a piece of tin inside of a piece of 
cardboard to protect the corners of a book made a fortune. So did the man 
who invented the barbed-wire fence. Thousands of women had tacked net- 
ting on a frame to keep out flies and mosquitoes: the man who substituted a 
wire screen made a fortune. The man who saw that the steam which moved 
the lid of the kettle on the kitchen stove might be made to move wheels 
was not, unfortunately, rewarded with great wealth. But he revolutionized 
industry. He made machinery a new force in life. His homely discovery 
built mills and cities and made a ferry across the sea. ‘The sewing machine 
was another of the simplest applications of one of the most obvious facts 
to great uses. These men found gold mines beside the common road. 
People had passed that way for centuries, seeing nothing. But these men 
had their eyes open. 

















IF WE COULD ONLY LEARN FROM THESE MEN how inex- 
haustibly interesting is the ordinary life—the things right 
about us—at our hands and under our feet! The world is 
still only partially discovered. The commonplace, which 
We Walk so many tired people find so monotonous and depressing, 
is like the man’s back yard into which he dug and released 
a spring of oil. Thousands of young men and women go 
back into the country from the colleges each year with a 
rebellious sense of limitation, feeling that their training 
is wasted and that they have no chance. But the truth is that in them, if 
they could believe it, the opportunity and the ability to use it meet. The 
great need of the country is a realization of the ordinary things, an 
interpretation of the commonplace materials. Its industrial methods need 
to be improved. Its social conditions need to be lifted out of the dead levels 
of monotony. These changes will be brought about by the quiet application 
of trained intelligence. They will be accomplished by the discovery of better 
ways of doing things, or by bringing into remote places the discoveries which 
other people have made. This is a service which is peculiarly adapted to 
the ability of educated women. We are all walking over hidden gold mines 
every day of our lives. We do not see the potentialities that lie in the little 
things. We strive for the golden apples beyond our reach, scorning the finer 
fruit at our very lips. Only the color is not so bright. 
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MERRILY GO ON THE ANTICS OF THE VULGAR and the 
ill-bred at weddings. The houses of the newly-married are 
covered with signs; the throwing of rice injured not fewer 
than sixteen couples last autumn; carriages are labeled 
Where with offensive signs; modest young brides are presented 
at their wedding feasts with a stork bearing a baby and an 
attached sign: ‘ Not yet, of course, but soon”; trunks are 
bedecked with suggestive inscriptions —in short, marriage 
is made a farce. And parents stand idly by, saying com- 
placently: “Oh, it’s all innocent fun—let the young people have their 
nonsense!” And these same parents go back to their evening lamps and 
read about and deplore the tendency to unhappy marriages: they see 
no connection between the laxity of the marriage tie and a laxity of the 
sacredness that should surround two persons at the very outset of the 
founding of a home! It makes one wonder why the first man called it 
“common-sense,” for is it common? 





Vulgarity 
Runs Rife 














THERE NEVER WAS A TRUER WORD SPOKEN than the 
sentence in the Bible which says: ‘‘ With what measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” And we have 
no need to go to the dictionary to find out what that old- 
fashioned word “mete” means. We find it out every day 
we live. We receive the measure that we give: scant if we 
give scant measure; full to overflowing if that is what we 
give to others. We get it back. 

Especially is this true of criticism. It may be relied on 
like a law of Nature that the people who talk unkindly about their neighbors 
are talked about by their neighbors. The possession of such a habit of 
speech is notorious: the offense cannot be hid. And everybody who listens 
with laughter and seeming approval to that sort of talk is saying silently: “‘She 
will treat me the same way when I am out of hearing.” The consequence 
is that critics have few defenders. It is so plain that in their dealings with 
others they delight to interpret facts to the disadvantage of those concerned, 
that when they are themselves concerned nobody is very eager to correct a 
false impression. They make no friends. 

Now the best treasure of life is friendship. Nothing else so satisfies. 
To be surrounded by good friends is the best thing in the world. And this 
treasure belongs to the friendly. It is the blessing of those who care for 
others. They get it back. All the kind thoughts and words are repaid 
with abundant interest. It is known that these friendly persons defend 
their friends, that they have a habit of estimating actions according to the 
better rather than according to the worse, that they speak well rather than 
ill of others. It is an investment. Criticism is an investment. Kindliness 
is an investment. Each is paid back in its own coin, with interest. 
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“Memory? What is it?” 
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How should | know, 
Who cannot say if yesterday 
Was so or so? 
Yet night by night there visit, 
Behind mine eyes, 
Such Presences that live again, 
Lost scenes and faces, but so plain 
I wonder which is true, which lies— 
Now, or so long ago. 


Life is come ripe with me— 
Filled with Being and Doing, 
Out in the Open and free. 
I have taken my Heart’s Desire, 
| have met what any dares, 
Have lost in the very winning 
And won from a lost beginning; 
Played with—and tamed—the fire. 


Brown sponsors call me “Man-Who-Cares,” 


But not for fret of what might be; 
Life is too short for ruing. 


From the Andes’ head to the desert’s heel, 
Every level of life and land — 

All have been glad to teach, 
I have been quickened to feel; 

Joyed and suffered and learned by each— 


Learned from pain and the Face of Death, 


Learned by the lives I have given breath; 
Taught my Sorrows to lick my hand, 





A LEAF 
FROM LIFE 
— 


CHARLES F LUMMIS 
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They all are somewhere in my book 
Unpaged, unindexed and forgot; 
Yet now and then some consciousness 
Of fluttering leaves awakes my look 
And there are pictures long agone, 
The years that were and now are not; 
A day when Some One whispered “ Yes!” 
And the day my boy Went On. 


But clearest, dearest of them all, 
And oftenest that I know, 
The old parlor there across the hall, 
And Gran’ma’s faltering little call! 
“Your Mamma asks for you”— 
New England fifty years ago, 
And I just turned of two. 


White shutters by the whiter bed, 
And a whitest face therein; 

A strong man pacing still and dread, 
And the tall clock ticking, ticking slow, 
Where little boys must never 30; 

But now they led me in. 


Thin fingers, like as petals, cling 
Cold to a baby’s cheeks; 
Big eyes so deep | cannot see 
Till stars come up in them for me; 
The shadow of a breath that speaks: 
“God keep my little boy!” And then 
Slow lids—and—Nothins. 
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My Pleasure to know the rein. 


And they led me out again. 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE 


By Edith Ayrton Zanegwill 


WAS sitting by the roadside, weary and sick at heart, for night had 


| fallen and the way was far. 


“Oh for a guide!” I cried in my despair: and lo! even as I spoke 


there appeared a figure before me. 


“Who art thou, and wilt thou guide me?” I asked. 


But there came no reply. Thereupon, looking more closely, I beheld 
that it was but a babe, albeit a lusty rogue —in truth a pocket Hercules, a 
very Samson in miniature. And now the child’s arms began to flutter 
imperiously. So, guessing his desire, I raised him aloft. 


waving hands slapped my cheeks joyously; 
truly the babe seemed mightily content. 

“A strange guide, surely,” I mused, as I 
rose once more to my feet. ‘A guide who 
can neither speak nor walk; a guide who to 
escort me must be cradled in mine arms.” 


And so I set out again on the journey. 


Now as we went along a strange thing 
happened. For the road that had been so 
hard grew all at once easier. And I, 
though burdened with the child’s weight, 
yet seemed to feel less weary; and, mark 
you, this was no ethereal fay I held, but 
rather a very ponderous package of mas- 
culinity. So I marveled thereat. And the 
babe began to leap about in my embrace, 
and crow aloud and clasp his dimpled hands 
in bursts of rapturous delight. 

“Qh, little one, what is it that maketh 
thee so glad?”’ I asked in wonderment. 

And presently, as we still journeyed on, 
ny heart, too, grew lighter; perchance it had 
become attuned to this strange merriment. 
And the babe’s straying fingers wandered to 
my mouth; they seemed to push my stiff lips 
into an unused smile. Then suddenly he 
flung his arms out wide, and with them sawed 
the air, shouting the while, as though to 
ridicule man’s platform oratory. At that a 
laugh escaped me; it was a strange noise in 
mine ears. But the babe caught up the 
sound, and he, teo, laughed aloud. He 
gurgled and he squeaked, rocking to and fro 
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And the fat. 


wich open mouth, and with moist, shining eyes in a very ecstasy of mirth. 
“Little mimic,” I mocked at him, for he knew not the jest. Neither in truth 
did I. Only I know we laughed again and again for wanton happiness. 


Presently the tiny lad grew weary, for joy is surely very tiring. And he 





rubbed his sleepy, closing eyes against my cheeks, and nestled his head into 
the curve of my neck. Then gradually a stillness fell upon him, though not 
without his murmuring against the insolent oblivion that would rob him of a 
few moments of his gladsome day. At last the boisterous tumult was all 
hushed into a soft, regular breathing; the strenuous dimpled hands were at rest. 


Only my heart was beating strangely. I had 
never known before this feeling of content. 

And as the little one slept I began to won- 
der which of ustwo was right. Might the 
world, after all, be a happy place, a joyous, 
laughing place, as the babe deemed it, and 
not the black region of my despair? Was it 
the child’s wisdom or was it his ignorance 
that caused him thus to rejoice? “Igno- 
rance,” I told myself; “ignorance of sin and 
of death.” But even as I spake I doubted. 
For these two things that I lamented, does 
not the one reconcile us to the other? What 
need is there to fear sin in a world of merci- 
ful death? Even your Cesar Borgia is but 
a flyspeck in the infinite. The tablets were 
washed clean before and after him. , 
And death? Is the best of us, then, so per- 
fect that he should live forever? Are we not 
all but the rough studies of the Master, help- 
ing Him toward the finished picture? Thus 
death is merely another word for life; the 
fair, white christening robe is cut from the 
soiled winding-sheet. The passing of the old 
order—it is to make place for the new, the 
new, fresh and unspotted as the babe I held. 
We die, in very truth, but we die that human- 
ity may live; we suffer that those in ages 
hence may suffer less. Each generation is 
the Messiah crucified to uplift mankind. 
It is a glorious destiny. 

And the babe awaking looked up into 
my face and smiled. 
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What “Chantecler” Means to Maude Adams 


And What She Hopes to Make it Mean to the American Public 


By David Gray 


Miss Adams has a fixed rule never to address the public save in a professional way from the stage. This article may, however, be accepted as reflecting Miss Adams's direct opinions 
since it was written almost entirely by her own inspiration from a series of talks with Mr. Gray extending over a week. 


N MARCH 30, 1910, 
Charles Frohman crossed 
from London to Paris, and 

bought the American rights for 
“Chantecler.””, On March 31 the 
news reached Maude Adams, 
who was in Chicago playing 
“What Every Woman Knows,” 
and not only the news that 
“Chantecler” had been pur- 
chased, but also that it had been 
purchased for her—that she was 
to play the title rdle. 

Places where important things 
happen for us change in some 
magical way, becoming either 
more depressing or more delight- 
ful. On-that thirty-first of 
March, though no one but Maude 
Adams noticed it, the smoke and 
leaden skies opened and forthwith 
there descended ‘upon Chicago a 
transfiguration. For, looking out 
from her. hotel window across the 
cold, March-gray lake, she first 
read Rostand’s ‘‘ Chantecler’’and 
first began to realize what and 
how much it means to the world 
when a great new work of art is 
born into it; how much it means 
to a man’s or a woman’s life, 
when suddenly the responsibility 
of interpreting such a work of 
art comes into it. 

The cabled reports of the first 
performance of ‘‘Chantecler”’ at 
the Porte St. Martin Theatre in 
Paris had given us, in America, 
but a small idea of the real 
nature of M. Rostand’s play. 
Even the editor who bought the 
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is the signal that drives them to 
their retreats; and, finally, those 
like the squat, envious toads, who 
spit upon and befoul everything 
that is above them. 

These creatures of darkness plot 
to overthrow Chantecler by set- 
ting upon him the White Pyle— 
a Game-Cock, heeled with steel 
spurs. As Chantecler is being 
overcome in battle a Hawk 
swoops over the barnyard and 
his dreaded shadow sends all its 
denizens scurrying for cover, the 
White Pyle among them. But 
Chantecler, who has protected 
his hens and chickens from the 
enemy before, stands his ground 
staunchly, and his strength is so 
renewed by this conquest of his 
own fear that he vanquishes the 
Game-Cock. He is then the tri- 
umphant hero, but, like Achilles, 
with one vulnerable spot—his 
illusion about the importance of 
his work. 

In the last act this vulnerable 
spot undoes him. Led astray by 
the Pheasant Hen he keeps his 
head under her wing until the 
morning has broken—without his 
assistance. He then faces the 
great tragedy of the enthusiast— 
disillusioned—and is over- 
whelmed with despair. How- 
ever, at length, out of his agony 
comes new courage, and he is 
again able to believe in his mis- 
sion, in its figurative sense. 








ae ROM even this brief outline of 





American rights for his magazine 
had no realization of what he 
was buying;. for he confessed 
afterward that he had thought he was buying a literary 
freak, but found that he had bought a classic. 

At that time the general opinion of ‘‘Chantecler,” in 
America, was to the effect that it was hardly more than a 
piece of fantastic literary joking on the part of M. Rostand— 
a grotesque, in which the animals of the barnyard satirized 
men and women. 


HEN Miss Adams had closed the French manuscript on 

that bleak March day by Lake Michigan she knew in 
her heart that she had read one of the great works of litera- 
ture; a drama with the quality of universal breadth and 
application, poem, tragedy, comedy—three in one—a work 
which will always live, which will always be true, yet which 
has an immediate and special significance for the world of 
today. This latter characteristic perhaps made her deep- 
est first impression, for it seemed to her truly to be a poem 
that had. miraculously appeared out of the heaven of art 
to restore our faith and strengthen our ideals. 

Months afterward when this article began to be written 
she told of the effect which the first reading of the scene 
wherein Patou talks of the ‘‘stars’”’ had made upon her. It 
is the scene which first discloses the purpose and viewpoint 
of the poet. Chantecler and Patou—the trusty old farm 
dog who has been dozing in front of his kennel—are talking 
about the Blackbird. The Blackbird is the fashionable young 
man of the period, clever, irreverent, ashamed to show 
honest feeling, turning every sacred thought and deep emo- 
tion into a laugh; and Patou, resentful of his mockery and 
soullessness, is severe upon him. The Cock, who is simple, 
generous and at all times a kindly enthusiast, is trying to 
defend him, insisting that he really is not such a bad fellow 
as he seems; but the old dog is heartsick. The modern 
fashion of scoffing at everything tender and avowedly high- 
minded has got upon his nerves; he shakes his head at 
Chantecler and says: ‘‘Oh! to be gone and escape from it 
all—to follow at the heels of some poor shepherd without a 
crust in his wallet; but at evening to drink from the sky- 
mirroring pond and to enjoy that which is far better than 
marrow-bones, the illusion of lapping up the stars!”’ 

As he says the word ‘‘stars” he drops his voice, as if in 
apprehension, and Chantecler asks him why. 

He answers dejectedly: ‘If we speak of the ‘stars’ now- 
adays we must do it ina whisper.”’ But after a moment he 
repents his a deference to the Blackbird spirit of 
the times; his love fo 
dreams, blaze up, and, at the top of his voice, he cries: ‘I'll 
shout it, if I want to, ‘Stars!’” 

This: is the moral situation on which the play rests. 
Chantecler is The Idealist, in an age when ideals seem to 
be out of fashion, the believer who survives the scientific 
destruction of his belief, the dreamer, triumphant through 
the power of work and service. 


HE story of the play, which, of course, most people by 

this time know, is the story of a plain barnyard Cock, 
who believes, quite simply, that his morning crowing actually 
causes the sun to rise. He feels an exalted responsibility 
for this daily service to the world and guards it as the secret 
of his life, too sacred to be discussed; moreover, he is truly 
humble—as all great idealists are humble—and he considers 
himself merely the unworthy instrument appointed by 
destiny for a glorious employment. 

Soon after the play opens a Pheasant Hen appears, typi- 
fying that kind of woman’s love which is jealous of her 
lover’s work because it compels her to divide him with it. 
The Pheasant Hen sets her cap for Chantecler, and, by her 
seductions, soon worms his secret out of him. 

Like all idealists Chantecler has enemies: those who, like 
the Blackbird, wisely know that he does not bring the dawn, 
and laugh cynically at his simple belief in himself; those 
like the owls and unclean night birds who hate him because, 
whether he really brings the dawn or not, it is his song which 
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r high things, his loyalty to beautiful ‘ 


the story it is easy to see not 
only that there is no reason why 
Miss Adams should not play the 
rdle of the Cock, but that also there are many compelling 
reasons why she should. In the first place, the conception 
is poetic—not realistic. Chantecler stands for human man- 
hood; not fora real man, nor yet a real Cock; but for 
manhood ennobled, idealized and translated into the super- 
world of art. Similarly, the barnyard is only a symbolic 
barnyard: a theater where the tragi-comedy of life is played. 
Thesun that rises on it sheds that magical light of the heart’s 
desire—“‘ The light that never was on sea or land.” In this 
play Rostand is not seeking to create, as in his other 
dramas, the illusion of Ife, but to build the delight of pure 
poetry which is the double distillation of life. Thus it is 
not a question of man or woman playing the part of 
Chantecler. 

It is true that Rostand intended Coquelin to play the 
part—had he lived—and Coquelin was an elderly, very male 
type of man; but then Rostand had known no one who 
could do it better. We like to think that if Maude Adams 
had been born in France ‘‘Chantecler’”’ would have been 
avowedly written for her. 

For what would it not have meant to the poet to know 
that there was ready to hand an artist charged, as it were, 
with that very note of youth and heroic idealism which is 
the keynote of his play; a fountain, in herself, of the same 
quaint humor and exquisite fancy which are the attendant 
and ancillary qualities of hisdrama; a voice tuned by Nature 
to be a mouthpiece of essential, sky-seeking youth—heroic, 
yearning and illusioned? Now the voice of Coquelin was 
deep and organlike; very beautiful of its kind, but not the 
voice to make poetic verses soar and vibrate like the singing 
of a far-off bugle; yet there are nearly a dozen references 
in-the-play-which-indteate-that-Rostand- had exactly-this 
copper-burnished, clarion quality in mind as the chief 
attribute of Chantecler’s voice.» 
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A SOON as Mr. Frohman saw-the play in Paris he recog- 
nized Miss Adams's, peculiar fitness’ for the part. 
- Moreover, he was amazed and delighted; for the question of 
finding the right actor‘to play it had been the lion in his 
path. ‘Before I saw the play,’’ he said recently, “I admit 
I had never thought of Miss Adams as a possibility for the 
réle of Chantecler; afterward I-could never think of any 
one else, for she,is the special and peculiar interpreter of 
the ‘modern drama-of poetic fancy, noble sentiment and 
; high idéals. “* And that, in a word, is ‘Chantecler.’” 

But this curious and’ essential fitness‘for the part is, of 
course, a thing of which Miss Adams herself was and is 
but dimly—if at all—conscious. ‘‘Chantecler’’ meant to 
her, when face to face with playing it, not an opportunity 
to glorify herself, but an obligation to undergo months of 
exhausting labor to the end of‘bringing a‘beautiful thing into 
being. . No one who has not been through it'can understand 
what the staging of an important play means; especially a 
play which is at once a great spectacle, a serious poem and 
a fantastic comedy all in*ope:. And no’ one whothas not 
been behind‘the scenes with’ Maude. Adams, when Charles 
Frohman was‘preparing such.productions as “Joan of Arc” 
or “As You Like It’? could suspect the range of her personal 
: supervision’ and“ personal responsibility. In the case’ of 
. “Chantecler,”” soon after she’ clased her season on the road, 
’ there appeared in her office jii,thé Empire Theater;Building 
in, New* York four model*scenes:which Mr.- Frohman had 
: had *made, representing, .in "miniature, ‘the stage as it 

was set in each of the four acts of the Paris production. 
* As.every object in the stage barnyard (wheelbarrow, old 
wooden shoe, dog-kennel, spade, etc.) bears relation, in 
point of size, not to man, but to the barnyard animals, 
the difficulties of foreseeing the scenic effects were much 
increased. For weeks three of the busiest, most serious- 
minded people in New York were spending hours a 
day poring over these absurd-looking little doll houses. 
They were Charles Frohman, John W. Alexander, pres- 
ident of the National Academy of Design, and Maude 
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Adams. What they were trying to do was to visualize the 
setting of the play until they should be absolutely at home 
in it—until they should know where everything in it 
belonged as one knows one’s own room in the dark. Until 
then they could not intelligently attack the problems of 
improving on the French models and of designing sets of 
scenery that would better fulfill and realize the mental 
peserns of the author. And with the same care not only 

ave the scenery and costumes been ‘‘restudied,’’ as 
architects would say, but also that all-important element in 
the modern spectacle—the lighting. 

One illustration of Mr. Frohman’s painstaking in this 
respect is found in the new and special light effects devised 
for the sunrise in the second act, in which:the Pheasant Hen 
watches Miss Adams, as Chantecler, bringing in the new 
day. They are standing in the wood, side y side, when the 
Pheasant Hen cries: ‘‘I see the dawn beginning—the blue is 
no longer blue.’’ And then the deep night-blue really ceases 
to be blue before the very eyes of the audience. A moment 
later the Pheasant Hen says again: “‘ The green is already 
turning to orange,’’ and the change takes place; again, as 
the Pheasant Hen exclaims, ‘‘It all seems to end in leagues 
of purple heather,” the purple light begins to stretch across 
the horizon; and finally, even that exquisite effect is pro- 
duced which causes her to cry in ecstasy: ‘‘ Every hollow in 
every tree is pink as a wild rose!” 

In Paris these subtle and beautiful effects were left to the 
imagination of the audience, while a conventional stage 
‘‘sunrise’’ went on. 


ote of the humorously pleasant features of the long, 
hard labor of preparation was what Mr. Frohman 
playfully called his “casting parties.’ 

He would call up Miss Adams on the telephone and say: 
“‘T have five minutes before I leave for Atlantic City. Can 
you help me to cast a Peacock and two fancy Roosters?” 
And perhaps she would answer: ‘‘ Yes, I have just the 
Peacock in mind,”’ or, ‘‘ No, five minutes is too short notice 
for fancy Roosters.” 

After he had selected the actor for the Blackbird he 
asked Miss Adams if she could guess who it was going to 
be. Her reply amazed him, for she named the very man 
he had had in mind — Mr. Ernest Lawford. ©. It was a case 
of selection by obvious fitness. No actor on the stage 
today impersonates the flippant, witty, impertinent young 
man of the period as does Mr. Lawford. He simply had to 
be the Blackbird. 

There is also a story attaching to the finding of the actress 
who plays the Pheasant Hen; this important and difficult 
part gave Mr. Frohman a great many anxious quarters of 
an hour. One evening early in September, saying nothing 
about what he had in mind, he invited Miss Adams, Mr. 
Alexander and others to go to a performance of ‘Love 
Among the Lions.” 

At the close of the exquisite little scene which May 
Blayney had with Professor Oino, the lion-tamer, Miss 
Adams was heard clapping her hands softly. It flashed upon 
her that there was the Pheasant Hen. A moment later she 
whispered her idea to Mr. Frohman, and then it was his 
turn to laugh slyly, for he had already engaged Miss 
Blayney for the part. 

Although many of the fifty parts in ‘‘Chantecler’’ are 
small and far from being ‘“‘fat’’—as actors say—there has 
been no difficulty in getting actors of note to fillthem. The 
truth is that everybody on the stage welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to work with Maude Adams. 

Robert Payton Carter, who plays Brother Alec in ‘‘ What 
Every Woman Knows,” plays the Turkey Cock in 
“‘Chantecler.” This is far from being a bad part; “but 
if,’’ said he, ‘‘Miss Adams had wanted me to play the 
Thirteenth Toad I would have taken it just as cheerfully.” 


T HAS been often asked: What is there in ‘‘Chantecler”’ 

that warrants the elaborate production, in English, 
which Charles Frohman has undertaken? What does it 
mean to Americans? What has it to say to the average 
English-speaking man or woman who is not literary? 

The answer is that it means so much that it is hard to 
know what to point out first. To America, as well as to 
France, surely belongs the enjoyment of Rostand’s inspired 
characterization; he opens up a realm populated with new 
and wonderful personalities as delightful and ready to be 
domesticated as the Walrus and the Carpenter, and their 
charming friends who come from the pages of the “Alice in 
Wonderland” books and live in the hearts of the modern 
world. The flippant Blackbird, the social Guinea Hen, the 
trusty Patou, the scholarly Woodpecker, the Tortoise who 
never arrives until the party is over, are friends that we 
cannot get along without—the Tortoise especially, for we 
all have suffered from social Tortoises. 

Long before the rehearsals of ‘‘Chantecler’’ began Miss 
Adams and her intimate circle of friends had adopted these 
charming fairy-book folk, and they became the subject of 
every-day allusion and jest. Only the characters in truly 
great books have this quality. 

But delightful as is the comedy of ‘‘Chantecler”’ it is the 
heroic note—the clarion singing of the poem—which, Miss 
Adams believes, bears the great message to America. She 
considers the passage depicting the disillusionment of 
Chantecler in the last act to be the great scene of the drama, 
and this is the passage that she loves best of all—that 
means most to her personally. 

In talking of it to the writer she picked up the manuscript 
of the last act, and, turning over the pages, began to read 
the verses where Chantecler, seeing the sun come up with- 
out his assistance, gives his great cry of agony—the cry 
uttered by every human heart that sees its belief turn to 
ashes. He staggers. back, crushed, as the dawn grows 
golden: ‘‘Oh! Betrayal!’’ he moans. 

The Pheasant Hen, believing that he now belongs wholly 
to her, undertakes to comfort him. ‘Do you see,” she says, 
‘‘how much more a heart that clings to you is worth than 
skies that need you not?”’ Despairingly he answers: ‘‘ Yes.” 

“‘ And that night,’’ she continues, ‘‘is better than the day, 
when two are in the night?”’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 43 
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Why I Do Not Believe Grand Opera 





x 


Can be Sung in English 


By Luisa Tetrazzini 





In view of the present plan to produce grand opera in English, this season—that is, the opera “ Natoma,” by 
Victor Herbert—this expression of opinion by Madame Tetrazzini, that grand opera cannot be successfully sung in 


English, has a timely interest. 


that the time will not come when opera will be sung in England 

and America in the vernacular I yet must confess that the chances 
for it seem to me not probable in the near future, and also not advisable. 
This for a number of reasons. ' 

In the first place the total lack of traditions for singing opera in English 
must be allowed due weight as militating against it. There have been, so 
far, merely a few attempts at writing operas in English, not a long con- 
tinued and serious work of centuries. This is perfectly natural, especially 
in America, so new a country that naturally its inhabitants have had, and 
of necessity, quite other aims and occupations. The few pioneers in the 
field of opera have, too, had little encouragement in their own country to 
continue writing. 

It must take a very strong incentive to compose works when one knows 
that the chances of their being produced in the composer’s own country 
are practically nil, and even if he does secure a hearing it will be but 
the single performance, not a series of them, with consequent royalties. 
As soon as the American or English operatic composer thinks of trying 
his works outside of his native country there is no longer a question of 
singing the works in English, so they pass out of the category of operas in 

nglish. 


Wiss I should certainly not wish to be understood as believing 


‘Fees this will always be so I do not for a moment believe, but certainly 
before the American composer can find free scope for his talents and can 
develop them there must be more opportunities for him to hear them 
sung. This will probably come when the smaller American cities have 
each their own opera companies, either permanent, or at least visiting 
them for regular annual seasons, such as the smaller cities in Europe have 
had for generations. 

The English language certainly offers difficulties to the singer, as, to my 
mind, does any language but Italian. It is not for nothing that Italy is 
called the land of song. The climate, the brilliant blue sky, all may have 
their influence, but certainly for a singer, Italian—with its open vowels, 
its liquid sounds—is the ideal language. French, with its nasal sounds, 
cannot be compared to it; German, with its aspirated consonants and gut- 
turals, offers many objections; and English has some of all these disqualifi- 
cations, as well as the predominance of sibilants, which shut off the flow of 
sound. Still, undoubtedly, many people would prefer to hear opera sung 
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in their own language, even if, as is frequently the case, half the words are 
not distinguishable. 

It may be urged that all operas, in whatever language they were 
originally written, might be sung in English, but to my mind there are 
many serious objections to this plan, even waiving any question of the 
difficulty of the English language as a singing vehicle. 

To make a good singable translation of an opera libretto many quali- 
fications are necessary, and these are not often found in those who do 
make such translations. In the first place the translator should be, at 
least to a certain extent, a poet. He should not turn out doggerel. That 
he must be an accomplished linguist seems self-evident, and yet when one 
reads the librettos and finds ludicrous mistakes, due to absolute incompre- 
hension of the original text, it is seen that this qualification does not always 
exist. He should also have a good knowledge of singing and the possi- 
bilities and limitations of the human voice; I had almost said that he 
should be an accomplished singing teacher. This for the simple reason that 
in making his translation, aside from the poetic beauty and the accuracy 
he desires to impart, he must know which sounds are possible, favorable, 
and which ones are almost out of the question for high tones. He must 
know which words are singable, and which ones should, if possible, be 
avoided. The phrases often repeated in an aria are usually repeated not 
for the sake of the repetition, but either to give due emphasis to the 
phrase, or because vocally it is best. The translator must understand all 
these things, or he may produce an English text which is a marvel of poetic 
beauty but the despair of the vocalist. 


OW to do all this not only presupposes a great deal of knowledge—and 

such knowledge must be well rewarded—but also experience would be a 
factor contributing largely to success along these lines, and such experi- 
ence is at present almost entirely lacking either in America or England. 
The latter country has its oratorio writers, its fine orchestral writers, but 
has yet to produce a great operatic composer. The same is true of 
America, but with the ever-increasing musical knowledge of the country, 
with its love of music, new opportunities will undoubtedly present them- 
selves to the American composer, and in time America will surely see the 
development of a school of American operatic writers, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that their operas will be written and sung in the 
language of the country. 
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The World’s Famous Modern Pictures 


Paintéd in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
By R. Edmund Adolph, Editor of “The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art” 








This series—of which four more pictures are given on the opposite page—aims to present twenty of the most famous pictures which were painted during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, and which have been accepted by the peoples of various nations as among the popular pictures of that period.. No pictures by American 
artists are included, since the idea in mind is to present a separate series reflective of American art. 
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—— tures reproduced this month is that of 
| sympathy, the kindly feeling of man for 
man which rubs off the sharp corners of 
life and makes it so much more worth the 
living. Until one begins to look for it one 
hardly appreciates how great a factor this 

idea has been in the art of the world, how 
widely it has found expression in the early Italian art, and 
what an important part it has played in the modern art 
of France and the Netherlands. 

While the idea is at once and almost equally apparent in 
“The Helping Hand” and “The Peacemaker,” it is present 
in an even greater degree in “The Broken Pitcher” and 
“The Return to the Fold,” although in these last two it is not 
so apparent at the first glance. But after all it does not take 
one long to perceive that Greuze’s appeal to the feelings 
is that of helpless beauty, as so charmingly exemplified in 
“The Broken Pitcher.” Anton Mauve’s expression is more 
reserved than that of any of the others, but how his paintings 
lay hold on the heart, and what a world of meaning, what 
wealth of feeling one finds in the simple picture of the old 
shepherd and his dog and his sheep, all bound on the same 
journey, “The Return to the Fold.” 


2 [fait I Vem idea underlying the four famous pic- 
| 
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EMILE RENOUF’S CHARMING 
PICTURE OF “THE HELPING HAND” 
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NE of the best-known French landscape, marine 
and genre painters is Emile Renouf, who was 
born in Paris in June, 1845, and passed away at 
Havre in May, 1894. The life of this popular 
49) painter was all too short, for his work has given 
imecaune to thousands. At an early age he became a pupil 
of Boulanger, and later studied under Jules Lefebvre and 
Carolus Duran. Renouf was an assiduous worker, and in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1880 he was given a medal of the 
second class, and in Munich in 1883 he was honored with a 
medal of the first class. His receipt of the Gold Medal in 
Paris in 1889 was followed by his election as a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

In 1886 Renouf visited the United States and was received 
with high honor by his American brethren of the brush. So 
satisfactory and gratifying, indeed, was the welcome he 
was given that he remained in this country for several years. 
During the greater part of this period of his life he main- 
tained a studio in New York City, and it was while he was 
engaged in work there in 1887 and 1888 that he painted his 
large picture of the Brooklyn Bridge, which was afterward 
secured for the museum in his home city of Havre. The 
view shown in this painting was taken from the Brooklyn 
side of the bridge at sunset, and the picture attracted a great 
deal of attention and was widely discussed when it was 
exhibited. His paintings usually deal with scenes on or about 
the water or in the lives of fishermen. But interesting as 
are the life and work of the artist it is by means of the picture 
here presented that he is chiefly known in this country. 

“The Helping Hand,” one of the treasures of the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, D. C., is a typical Renouf painting. 
It is representative of much of the very attractive art of the 
modern French painters of the nineteenth century who, 
along with the modern painters of the Dutch school, have 
succeeded in getting closer to Nature and to life than those 
of any other modern National group of artists. 

















ECAUSE of the intimacy of the art of such men as Millet, 
Corot, Dupré and Renouf, because of its truth not only 

to the externals of art, but also to its deeper meanings, 
these famous painters have been rewarded with the affec- 
tionate admiration of the people, and undoubtedly this is 
the one honor which they all most coveted. “The Helping 
Hand” has its message for 
each individual. What 


MARCUS STONE’S LOVELIEST 
PAINTING, “THE PEACEMAKER” 


®IHE childhood of the popular English painter, 


fa 
Marcus Stone, who was born in July, 1840, was 
i i one of peculiar interest. His father as an artist 
had worked with Holman Hunt, Frith and Mul- 
a————4] ready. Among his close friends and companions 
were Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Bulwer- 
Lytton, Wilkie Collins and Sir Edwin Landseer. To all of 
these men the precocious child became endeared not only 
as the son of a friend, but also because of his early disposi- 
tion to see a picture in so many things. They treated him 
as one of themselves, made him welcome in their homes, 
and helped him in a kindly way in his struggle for recog- 
nition. One of his earliest commissions came from Dickens, 
who selected him to illustrate “Our Mutual Friend” and 
later “Little Dorrit” and “A Tale of Two Cities.” Stone 
also illustrated some of Anthony Trollope’s work. But the 
young artist was too devoted to painting to be deflected 
from his favorite work, and each year found him an exhib- 
itor at the Royal Academy. In 1877 he was elected an 
Associate of that famous institution and in 1887 he was 
advanced to the full rank of Academician. 

In Marcus Stone’s accepted masterpiece, “The Peace- 
maker,” which now hangs in an English private collection, 
we have a full exemplification of his art. It is an art of 
lyric beauty. In it are depicted in a very attractive way the 
loveliness of English womanhood and the rare beauty of the 
English landscape. “The Peacemaker,” when exhibited in 
the Academy of 1886, attained to a remarkable and imme- 
diate popularity. It was easily the picture of the year in 
the estimation of the public. The human note seemed 
to strike a chord in the heart of the people, for it took full 
possession of the public fancy. This can easily be under- 
stood, for the very simplicity of the subject, the delicacy of 
the sentiment suggested, appeal strongly to every one. 
The picture, too, is in the artist’s most charming manner, 
brilliant in execution and filled with that happy sentiment 
of which Stone’s best work is typical. 

Marcus Stone, like many contemporary English painters, 
had a strong decorative sense. In this he is at one with 
many of the early French artists. He has been called, too, 
the story-teller of the modern British school of art, and 
perhaps it is the sum ‘of these two facts that gives us most 
nearly a definition of this popular painter’s art. 























GREUZE’S DELICATE MASTERPIECE, 
“THE BROKEN PITCHER” 





[1] 38]T HAS not been given to many artists to attain 

to the years of Jean Baptiste Greuze, who was 
born at Tournus, France, in 1725 and passed 
away at Paris in 1805 in his eightieth year. The 
———1) son of a master mason, it was intended to make 
an appar eek ofthe boy. But he had set his heart upon becom- 
ing a painter, and in the face of decided discouragement on 
the part of his father he persisted in his drawing and sketch- 
ing, often working away in his own room long after he was 
supposed to be in bed and asleep. An exceptionally well 
executed drawing, presented to his father as a birthday 
gift, finally convinced the elder Greuze that his son had 
talent, and accordingly he was sent to Lyons to study under 
Grandon, a portrait painter of that place. Later Greuze 
went to Paris, but after a short experience with Natoire at 
the Academy he decided to work out his own artistic salva- 
tion. The work of the great Fleming, Rubens, furnished 
the chief inspiration for the young artist, and it is said that 
he spent hours mounted on a ladder in the Luxembourg 
observing and studying the paintings of that master. 





Much of Greuze’s early work is serious in character. 
Like Hogarth he is didactic, but with a point of view dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the English painter; Hogarth 
penalizes vice, Greuze rewards virtue. While his great 
pictures contributed largely to his popularity during his life 
it is by his exquisite little figure pictures—such as the dainty 
little maiden shown in the painting here reproduced—that 
his name will be perpetuated among art lovers. 

“The Broken Pitcher” has long been accepted as one of 
Greuze’s most typically charming paintings. The original 
hangs in the great gallery of the Louvre as a pendant to 
“The Milkmaid,” another of Greuze’s beautiful girls. These 
two pictures have probably done more to spread the name 
and fame of Greuze throughout the world than all the rest 
of his paintings together. There is no denying the charm 
of these two; they exhibit that simple sentiment which is 
so delightful because of its simplicity. A modern French 
writer has called Greuze a master when he painted the 
head of a young girl, and an unmatched master in depicting 
that transient and ephemeral loveliness wherein the woman’s 
beauty is just beginning to work its wondrous transforma- 
tion in the contours of the child. To Greuze, in short, may 
be accorded the tribute of sincere appreciation for such 
attractive work as “The Broken Pitcher” and other paint- 
ings of almost equal charm, by which he has added largely 
to the sum of pleasure among the aria of beautiful pictures 
throughout the world. 


MAUVE’S IMPRESSIVE WORK, 
“THE RETURN TO THE FOLD” 


== ]s|NTON MAUVE, one of the leading landscape 
| A painters of the modern Dutch school, was born 











in Zaandam in the Netherlands in 1838 and 
passed away in 1888, just as he had begun to 
& 8! enjoy the fruits of a devoted loyalty to high 
ideals in art. The sincerity and originality of his work 
gradually received recognition. In America particularly, 
where his pictures were honored in an official way, few 
modern Dutch masters have been so gladly welcomed. 

The chief artistic influence in this painter’s career came 
from the great French idealist Millet, yet Mauve’s style is 
a thoroughly native product. We may consider his work 
mainly from a single point of view, as illustrating an 
extremely concentrated type of artistic expression. He is 
very simple in his motives and very elemental. Unity 
in idea and form, the whole of a scene rather than its 
details—these are some of his pictorial assets. Wind and 
weather, times and seasons, and the beauty of atmospheric 
tone count more for him than the structure of the earth or 
even human or animal figures. 

Most people fail to observe the infinite variety of the 
atmospheric envelope of objects, and the modification in 
form and color to which they submit. Not only are rare 
effects constantly overlooked, effects that may come only 
once in a lifetime to be recorded in the artist’s mind asa 
hint of intimate and mysterious secrets, but common or 
permanent motives of this same kind of beauty are also 
often missed. In the Netherlands, however, one would 
have to be abnormally insensitive to ignore the rich tonal 
effects, often almost plastic, which are due to the great 
moisture of the climate. Under certain conditions the 
shapes of objects are so transfigured in their envelope of 
luminous vapor that Nature seems to take the brush to 
compose and color every scene in a definite harmony. In 
Mauve’s pictures the quiet, warm grays reflecting the 
shallow waters of the Dutch seashores or deltas, but often 
lighted by the golden greens of rich foliage, prevail. He 
interprets physical truths in his work with fine insight and 
sympathy, and adds an almost melancholy note of mystery 
which enhances the beauty of his wondrous imagery. 


























father or mother will not 
recognize the meaning of 
the old boatman’s fond 
smile at the little maiden 
by his side? How will- 
ingly she is tugging away 
at the oar to help her 
grandpapa, and what 
genuine help it is in spite 
of its diminutive source! 
One of the great rewards 
of parents is to feel that 
the helpful act of a child 
has its inception and com- 
plete reward in the love 
felt for them. 

Renouf has painted 
many other attractive 
subjects, “The End of 
Day,” “ The Last Repair,” 
“The Pilot,” “Adrift,” all 
reflecting the artist’s sym- 
pathetic nature, and all 
showing him to have been 
a man of warm impulses 
as well as a painter of 
exceptional talent. But 
among all his pictures 
“The Helping Hand” 
easily holds the highest 
place, and it is a source 
of pleasure to know that 
the charming picture is a 
permanent possession of 
the great gallery which 
has its home in the 
Nation’s capital. 


Royal Arms of England. 


twelve and fifteen dollars, but 





A Superb Copy of Any of These Pictures for $2 


IHE success of the series of “‘The Greatest Pictures of the World,” presented in The Ladies’ Home Journal the early part of last year, 

has led to the presentation of the present series: The World’s Famous Modern Pictures. As in the case of the first series, in order to 
make the possession of these famous pictures, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration the management of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangements whereby we will supply a“ Royal Gravure” copy of each painting, especially printed for us 
in Mezzogravure process by the Fine Arts Publishing Company, of London, England. Each picture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and has an engraved surface approximately 20 inches greatest length, dependent upon. subject; each is printed on special hand- 
made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire 
size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and carries on it the 


The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 
Millet’s “‘ The Angelus.” 
Madame Lebrun’s Picture of Herself and Her Daughter. 
Rosa Bonheur’s “‘The Horse Fair.” 
Landseer’s “‘The Monarch of the Glen.” 
Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the World.” 
Hofmann’s “ Christ in the Temple.” 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, fo any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in C 
must pay a duty of not more than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 





Special Hand-Colored Copies in Full Color to Order 


We have also made arrangements to supply any of the pictures in this series (or in the previous series of “ The Greatest Pictures of the 
World”) in FULL COLOR. These copies will be specially hand colored to order by one of the most skillful American colorists, insuring 
the most beautiful results and pictures of remarkable beauty. These copies in full color are even superior to pictures of similar size that sell for 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT FOUR DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


Remember these hand-colored copies can be had either of the present series or of the series of masterpieces published in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in the issues of January, February, March, April and May of last year. 
Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “‘ Angels’ Heads.” 
Corot’s “ The Dance of the Nymphs.” 
Millet’s “‘ The Gleaners.” 
Meissonier’s “‘ Friedland, 1807.” 
Watts’s “‘ Sir Galahad.” 
Munkacsy’s “ Christ Before Pilate.’’ 


Only 1000 “‘Royal Gravures” of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures 
would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


E HAVE in “The 

Return to the Fold,” 
which now reposes in the 
Rijks Museum in Amster- 
dam, atypical Mauve. In- 
deed, in its rugged strength 
and serious beauty it is 
thoroughly representative 
of modern Dutch art. It 
is an excellent example 
of that almost magic 
power of the artist to 
invest his pictures with 
some mysterious thing 
that excites the sympa- 
thy and love of the viewer. 
Simple in motive, broadly 
and boldly painted, this 
picture has a strong 
appeal—for the artist 
because of its breadth of 
brush work, its grasp of 








elemental form; for the 
layman because of its 
beauty of restrained 
color and general appeal 
to the feelings. It is a 
picture which reveals the 
infinite patience and 
devotion to duty charac- 
teristic of the Nether- 
landers; and its meaning 
and beauty creep more 
and more into the heart 
of whoever continues to 
observe it carefully and 
sympathetically from day 
to day. 


purchasers 
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Emile Renouf’s Most Popular Painting, “The Helping Hand” 





Emile Renouf 


HERE is no need to 

explain the worldwide 
appeal of such a painting 
as ‘‘The Helping Hand”’ 
by Renouf. Ittellsits own 
story with a touching sim- 
plicity and charm that go 
straight to the heart. 


S A PAINTER of the 
innocent loveliness 
which lingers about a 
girlon the verge of woman- 
hood Greuze has long been 
regarded as a master. In 
this field ‘‘The Broken 
Pitcher’’ is supreme. 





Jean Baptiste Greuze 


BY COURTESY OF RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY 


“The Peacemaker,” the Accepted Masterpiece of Marcus Stone 


OF DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Marcus Stone 


N ‘‘The Peacemaker’’ 

Marcus Stone strikes a 
note of universal interest. 
Beauty of womanhood, 
delicacy of sentiment, and 
charm of landscape com- 
bine to give the picture 
enduring popularity. 


oO SEUDY ‘The 

Return to the Fold’’ 
is to realize more and more 
the mysterious attraction 
of Mauve’s art. He has 
somehow endowed the 
scene with a compelling 
interest that never wanes. 





Anton Mauve 


Greuze’s Exquisite Study of Girlhood 
“The Broken Pitcher” 























“The Return to the Fold,” the Beautiful Painting in Which Anton Mauve Shows His Almost Magic Power as a Landscape Painter 
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‘How a Woman Renewed Her Youth 


By William G. Anderson, M. Sc., M. D. 


WOMAN went to her room, locked the 
door, threw up the shades that there 
might be more light, and took from a 
drawer a photograph of a girl. In her 
hand she held a snap-shot picture of a 
good-looking woman. She walked toa 
4} cheval glass where she carefully studied 
the two likenesses, glancing frequently at the reflec- 
tion in the polished mirror. The reflection and the 
two photographs were of the same person. 
One was of a young woman about twenty years of 
age, tall, unusually well formed, with high arched 
chest, good shoulders, hips carried back and head 


<a: 





' finely poised. The face was beautiful, the eyes bright, 


teeth nearly perfect. The woman knew that she had 
been attractive. When young she had led an active 
life; tennis had given her a sturdy heart and good 
lung capacity and helped to make more symmetrical 
limbs that were already shapely and strong. She 
was the best dancer in her set; she won first honors 
in gymnastics; was trained as a foil-fencer, fancy 
dancer and horseback rider. 

The woman gazed long and earnestly at this pho- 
tograph and then turned her face to the glass for 
another scrutiny of herself as she appeared now at 
forty-two—twenty-two years later. It was the snap- 
shot picture that aroused her indignation. 

‘Do I really look like that?”’ was her comment. 

It happened that she had been unwittingly snapped 
by her daughter. It was this picture which had sent 
the mother to her room. 

Today the head was no longer finely poised: it 
was carried too far forward; so were the hips and 
stomach. The upper chest was flattened, the’shoul- 
ders were rounded, the lower back was curved*the 
wrong way; the general attitude was not One of 
strength, but she was still good looking. : 


me ¢ 
“~~ 


p yttee pictures the woman placed on her dresser and 
then she devoted herself to her reflection, in, the 
glass. The scrutiny that followed was one that a 
woman seldom makes, as it was devoted ‘to ‘cata- 
loguing a list of her personal defects. This was what 
she noted: i. 

The bust was too large and with difficultyskept 
within the confines of her corset; the abdomen 4ro- 
jected and was pendulous; the hips were ‘‘unsightly ~ 
and enormous.’’ Her face showed furrows across the 
forehead; the skin under the eyes was puffed; two 
wrinkles ran down from the sides of the nose and two, 
more lines spread away from the corners of the mouth.: — 
The skin had lost its original color and the complex- 
ion of youth had taken unto itself wings. The woman 
thought her skin was getting flabby and “blotchy.” 

The look of determination deepened: she was 
bound to know the worst. Her hair came next. In 
front it was gray, over the temples it was white, and 
at the back of the neck it was an ‘‘unpretty brown.” 
It was not only turning, but it was also falling out. 

She glanced at her eyes, and—horrors!—she was 
sure there was just the faintest white circle showing 
around the edge of the iris. She had noticed this in 
the eyes of old people. A study of the teeth showed 
too much redness at the junction of the gums and 
enamel, and the teeth were surely growing yellow. 

Determination now settled upon the woman. 
won't have it!’’ she cried; ‘“‘I won’t beold!’’ Then she 
seated herself and said: ‘‘ Now what is doing this?”’ 
She went over her mental changes, and she found: 

She worried more than she used to; little things 
irritated her, and she imagined things that did not 
happen, or if they did happen they were not serious. 

er memory for details was flagging; she could 
not remember names. She was apprehensive, would 
not start on a journey on Friday nor walk under a 
ladder; she never used to act this way. She had 
more headaches, took phenacetine, pepsins and soda 
mints; she lost her temper quickly and scolded 
sometimes; she was simply getting ‘‘nerves.”’ 

She lacked the initiative that she once possessed. 
She did not want to make haste at any time; she 
preferred to sit still; she always wanted to ride. She 
realized that she found fault with her husband 
more when he was away too much on business. Was 
it really business that kept him away? she wondered. 
She had acquired a habit of unhappy thinking that 
was leaving lines in her face. 

Long she sat and thought; she questioned herself 
and honestly answered until she buried her face in her 
cold hands—liately her extremities were cold most of 
the time—and cried; ‘not wept, but cried.” 


“o5 


HIS woman came to me; told me all this and more 

too. She did not want to grow old, she dreaded 
to lose so much that any woman values: personal 
beauty, vivacity, activity, womanly charm, and 
especially her power over her husband. 

We had a frank talk. She asked me: ‘‘Can I sto 
the ravages of age? I simply do not want to get old.” 

I told her she could. It was possible for her to be 
ten years younger a year hence than she was today. 

She was inactive; she rode, but did not walk. 
She was consequently increasing in weight; her heart 
beat too rapidly; she was suffering from sure but 
slow physical and mental decay. 

It was laziness—plain laziness. She had taken 
massage, but that is lazy treatment. She bought 
her complexion; she read every advertisement about 
reducing fat; she studied the latest styles in corsets 
and bought those she should not have bought. She 
plodded along the lines of least resistance; her heart 
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"Physical Director of Yale University 


naturally grew weak and fatty; her muscles were 
losing their tonicity, her figure was changing and 
she was getting to he an old young woman. -- 

She quickly grasped the situation and said: ‘Tell 
me what.t&jdo and I'll do it.” 

First I related the story of a well-known scientist 
who noticed that a young woman in whom he was 
interested was lacing too tightly. He knew that she 
would not discard her corset, and he knew that no 
woman would admit she wore tight corsets. As they 
strolled through the gardens he tied a piece of string 
about the stem of a lily. The next day they repeated 
the walk; the lily was dead. The juices could not 
rise to the flower and it starved to death. 

I told her plainly that life is action; inaction is 
death. Where there is life there must be a flow of 
blood; stop this supply and death ensues. 

She was interfering with the blood supply to the 
head and scalp, and of course the hair was dying and 
falling out and losing its color. Hair does not usually 
fall out near the back of the neck, but on top of the 
head or over the forehead; it does not first turn gray 
at the occiput, but near the forehead. The reason is 
that there is an abundant supply of blood to the neck, 
but not to the parts farthest removed. Germs, of 
course, sometimes kill the hair follicles, but not in 
this case. It was tight lacing. 


HAT which is true of the hair is true of the teeth, 

eyes or ears. The color in the eyes fades, the pink 
and white of the cheek disappears, the hearing is not 
so keen, the skin becomes flaccid, the muscles lose 
their tonicity, fat accumulates; the various organs 
of the body lose their maximum working efficiency. 
All these defects are due to a lack of blood supply 
to the parts. She was tying the string about the 


stem of the lily and wouldn’t cut it. 


From that day she loosened her corset. It was 
the first essential step. 

Then I gave her some choice of exercises which I 
shall give here. If she concocted to herself such 
objections as “I have no time,” ‘There is no suit- 
able place for such work,”’ she was simply making 
excuses for a continued idle life: she did not want to 
make the effort. I said: ‘‘ You are judge and culprit; 
you can pass judgment and act according to that 
decision. But you must pay the price, which is the 
steady encroachment of old age. If, on the other 
hand, you, really wish to ward off the symptoms of 
the increasing years you surely can. The effort is 
slight, the time required short, the exercises simple, 
no expensive apparatus required, and the results are 
sure, positive and good.”’ 

She said: “Ail right. Tell me and I'll do it.” 

Here is the prescription: 

If you have access to a gymnasium under compe- 
tent supervision attend it and exercise at least three 
times a week. If there is no gymnasium do the work 
at home. Purchase one of the good home exercisers 
and get the neck harness with it: these exercisers are 
inexpensive and helpful. Obtain a two-piece suit, 
and if possible dress for the few minutes required for 
the work. If there is any doubt about your physical 
condition consult your physician, but impress upon 
him the fact that the work is light, progressive and safe. 


IRST, stand before your glass, arch the chest to its 

full limit, force back the hips and abdomen, turn 
the palms of the hands slightly to the front, then 
carry them somewhat back of the thighs, elbows 
back too, head erect and pressed strongly against the 
back of the collar. This is the correct standing posi- 
tion, exaggerated somewhat. Hold this attitude for 
one minute without relaxing; note how tired you are. 
A limited amount of fatigue will do no harm, while 
some soreness in the muscles is a good rather than 
a bad sign. Assume this standing position twenty 
times a day, whether before a glass or not. In one 
week there will be a change; in two weeks the habit 
will have rapidly grown and your standing position 
will be greatly improved; in a month you will not 
only assume but you will also hold the position not 
twenty times a day, but a hundred, and your bodily 
contour will have improved wonderfully. I do not 
mean that you should assume a ‘“‘chesty”’ attitude 
or a ridiculous posture in public; this you can do when 
you want to make the muscles work hard and when 
at home. If there is danger of your forgetting to 
take this work place a card in your mirror-frame, and 
every time you notice it ‘‘stand well.” 

Add to this special form of training rapid walking, 
not ordinary strolling. If you do not want to indulge 
in fast walking during the day try it at night. Go 
around the block, swing the arms and breathe deeply. 
If you cannot breathe easily through the nose use 
the mouth. What you want is oxygen, so get it. 
The correct way to walk is not with the elbows back 
of the body. The arms should hang naturally at the 
side and be permitted to swing freely and gracefully. 
The body should not be tense. Dancing of any 
kind, rope-skipping, rapid walking with a rhythmical 
cadence, tennis or hand-ball will materially help. 

Second—the large abdomen. ~ The first essential is 
to acquire the habit of keeping the abdomen back. 
This is worth all the exercises one can take, because 
it can be practiced many times each day. If no 
apparatus is used try the following: 


1. With hands on the hips, thumbs back, bend the body 
to the right and left alternately. 

2. Bend the body backward slowly, at the same time 
arching the chest to its utmost. 
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3. With hands back of the neck, fingertips touchiug, 
elbows pressed backward, bend the body to the right and 
left as in Exercise Number 1. 

4. With armsin the same position bend the body backward. 

5. With arms stretched at length above the head bend 
the body to the right and left and then backward. This 
exercise is rather severe and must be taken carefully. 

6. With the feet wide apart sideways and the arms 
extended at length sideways, shoulder high, rotate the body 
to the right and left. 

7. With the feet and arms in the position mentioned in 
Number 6 bend over to the right until the fingertips touch 
the floor, bending the right knee; then to the left. This 
exercise also is severe and should be taken carefully. 


Take each movement from six to twenty times. 
Use your own judgment in this matter. If fatigued 
or slightly distressed stop; if not, then increase the 
number of times; but for the first lessons keep on the 
safe side and work cautiously. Increase the number 
of times and the extent of the motion each day. 


vw these seven sets of movements practice rais- 
ing the legs while lying on the back. If lifting both 
legs is too severe raise one. Later, when the abdom- 
inal muscles are stronger, have some one hold the 
feet while you lift the trunk from the lying position. 

For the muscles of the back: Bend the body for- 
ward, first with the hands on the hips, then back of 
the neck, and finally with the arms above the head. 
The changing:of the arms makes the work very much 
harder. Take all trunk movements slowly. 

For the neck, face, scalp and brain: Use the exer- 
ciser; rules accompany the machine. Head bending 
in any direction without resistance is not productive 
of noticeable results; work against the elastic bands. 
If you take these movements without a machine 
then clasp the hands back of the head and pull hard 
while bending the head backward. 

Lie face down on the bed, face resting on the fore- 
arms, and raise the head as high as possible. 

For the scalp rub the head vigorously with the 
balls of the fingers, then with the heel of the thumbs. 

For the face have a bowl of very hot water and one 
of cold. Hold against the face a folded towel taken 
from the hot water; time, one minute. Now change 
to the cold and do the same. Keep this up for about 
four minutes. Follow this with a gentle massaging 
of the face. Devote some time to the delicate tissues 
under the eyes. Use the finger ends and massage 
gently. Manipulate with vigor the front, back and 
sides of the neck. The ‘‘shocking’’ with hot and 
cold water will stimulate the circulation in the neck. 

For the heart and lungs try this: Rise high on 
tiptoes; while in this position partly bend the knees, 
then straighten the knees and lower the heels. With 
practice this can and should be taken rapidly. Better 
still, begin to jump or skip the rope or to play a little 
tennis. Toss a ball up against the side of the room 
and knock it back with the palm of the hand or a 
tennis racket, something like hand-ball. When you 
go to a gymnasium throw the basket-ball. 

If you purchase the exerciser follow the rules for 
exercising the muscles of the abdomen, waist, back, 
for widening and deepening the chest, for reducing 
the size of the bust. 

If you take a bath after the work enter the water 
at about the temperature of the body, gradually 
reduce the temperature to that of the surrounding 
air or until it is cool, then follow this with a vigorous 
rub-down with a Turkish towel. There should be 
a glow to the skin after such a bath, and the effect 
should be that of a stimulant with no bad after- 
effects. If the muscles are stiff or sore manipulate 
them. If you can get some one to work with you one 
should knead or massage the muscles of the other. 





NLY twice did the woman come to me and com- 

plain of the monotony of some of the work. But 
I told her that it was simply her lazy life in the past 
that made the work seem hard or monotonous. 

I am thankful to say that she kept up the work. 

And now? It is just one year after, and she is a 
different woman. 

The most apparent change is in the carriage of 
the body; the head is erect, the chest arched, the 
abdomen back and no longer pendulous, the round 
shoulders have disappeared, and her presence is posi- 
tively commanding. Her muscular flabbiness has 
been dispelled; her walk is springy, elastic and grace- 
ful. The strengthened heart and increased lung 
capacity, the enlarged blood vessels to the netk, 
brain, face and scalp have brought alertness to the 
senses, brightness to the eyes, color to the face, 
stopped the falling out of the hair and brushed away 
the dandruff. The special treatment—‘“ shocking ”’ — 
of the face has smoothed out the wrinkles; the mas- 
sage of the teeth and gums has left the natural tints. 
Proper eating changed her breath, and there is no 
coating on the tongue. A very welcome result of 
exercise plus right eating was the cure of constipation. 

At first, she says, her bust seemed to grow larger, 
but later it became firmer and the strengthened chest 
muscles raised it up. The arms and legs grew smaller, 
fat was displaced by vital tissue, the muscular endur- 
ance of her girlhood seemed to return. 

Her viewpoint of life has changed; her disposition, 
she says, is sweeter; she has begun again to play the 
piano and to sing; she laughs and absolutely avoids 
worry. She has found herself; she has renewed her 
youth. Yet there is nothing remarkable about the 
cure which this woman has made for herself. Every 
woman under like conditions can do it if she wants to. 
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“*My Son, You Will 
Have to Fight Your 
Own Battles and Win 
Your Own Spurs’” 
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\, j j CHAPTER XI 
2 a OTHER CAREY, not wishing to 
id make any larger number of per- 
sons uncomfortable than neces- 


sary, had asked Julia not to come to 

them until after the house in Beulah 

had been put to rights; but the 

Fergusons went abroad rather unex- 

pectedly and Mr. Ferguson tore Julia 

from the arms of Gladys and put her 
on the train with very little formality. Her meeting Cousin 
Ann on the way was merely one of those unpleasant 
coincidences with which life is filled, although it is hardly 
possible, usually, for two such disagreeable persons to be on 
the same small spot at the same precise moment. 

On the third morning after the Careys’ arrival, however, 
matters assumed a more hopeful attitude, for Cousin Ann 
became discontented with Beulah. The weather had turned 
cold, and the fireplaces, so long unused, were uniformly 
smoky. Cousin Ann’s stomach, always delicate, turned 
from canned meats, eggs three times a day, and soda biscuits 
made by Bill Harmon's wife; so she went to the so-called 
hotel for her meals. Her remarks to the landlady after two 
dinners and one supper were of a character not to be endured 
by any outspoken, free-born New England woman. 

‘I keepa hotel and I'll give you your meals for twenty-five 
cents apiece so long as you eat what’s set before you and 
hold your tongue,’’ was the irate Mrs. Buck’s ultimatum. 
“‘T’ll feed you,” she continued passionately, ‘‘ because it’s my 
business to put up and take in anything that’s respectable; 
but I won’t take none o’ your sass.” 

Cousin Ann’s temper was up, too, by this time, and she 
declined on her part to take any of the landlady’s ‘‘sass’’; 
so they parted, rather to Mrs. Carey’s embarrassment, as 
she did not wish to make enemies at the outset. 


ZS That night Cousin Ann, still smarting under the 
memory of Mrs. Buck’s snapping eyes, high color and un- 
bridled tongue, complained after supper that her bedstead 
rocked whenever she moved, and asked Gilbert if he could 
put it together in some way so that it should be as station- 
ary as beds usually are in a normal state. 

He took his tool-basket and went upstairs obediently, 
spending fifteen or twenty minutes with the much-criticised 
article of furniture, which he suspected of rocking merely 
because it couldn’t bear Cousin Ann. This joke so 
delighted Nancy that she was obliged to retire from 
Gilbert’s proximity. 

“I’ve done everything to the bedstead I can think of,” 
he said, on coming downstairs. ‘‘ You can see how it works 
tonight, Cousin Ann.” : 

As a matter of fact it did work, instead of remaining in 
perfect quiet as a well-bred bedstead should. When the 
family was sound asleep at midnight a loud crash was heard, 
and Cousin Ann, coming out of her room, speedily informed 
everybody in the house that her bed had come down with 
her, giving her nerves a shock from which they probably 
would never recover. 
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“This is what I meant a woman to be” 
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“Gilbert is far too young for the responsibilities you 
put upon him, Margaret,’’ Cousin Ann exclaimed; ‘‘and if 
he was as old as Methuselah he would still be careless, for 
he was born so. All this talk about his being skillful with 
tools has only swollen his vanity. A boy of his age should 
be able to make a bedstead stay together.” 

The whole family, including the crestfallen Gilbert, 
hastened to her relief—all except Nancy, who did not 
wish to meet Gilbert’s eye for fear that she would have to 
suspect him of a new crime. 

Cousin Ann refused to let him try again on the bedstead 
and refused part of Mrs. Carey’s bed, preferring to sleep on 
two hair mattresses laid on her bedroom floor. 

“‘They may not be comfortable,” she said tersely, ‘‘but 
at least they will not endanger my life.” 


ZH The next morning’s post brought business letters, and 
Cousin Ann feared she would have to leave Beulah, although 
there was work for a fortnight to come, right there, and 
Margaret had not strength enough to get through it alone. 
She thought the chimneys were full of soot, and didn’t 
believe the kitchen stove would ever draw; the house was 
inconvenient and always would be till water was brought 
into the kitchen sink; the climate was damp because of 
the river, and there was no proper market within eight 
miles; Kathleen was too delicate to live in such a place, 
and the move from Charlestown was an utter and absolute 
and entire mistake from A to Z. 

Then she packed her small trunk, and Gilbert ran to the 
village on glad and winged feet to get some one to take 
her to the noon train to Boston. 

As for Nancy, she stood in front of the parlor fireplace, 
and when she heard the hoot of the engine in the distance 
she removed the four mortuary vases from the mantelpiece 
and took them to the attic, while Gilbert from the upper 
hall was shouting a favorite old rhyme: 


**¢She called us names till she was tired; 
She called us names till we perspired; 
She called us names we never could spell; 
She called us names we never may tell; 
She called us names that made us laugh; 
She called us names for a day and a half; 
She called us names till her memory failed; 
But finally out of our sight she sailed.’ ” 


“It must have been written about Cousin Ann in the 
first place,’’ said Nancy, joining Kathleen in the kitchen. 
“Well, she’s gone at last! 


*** Now every prospect pleases, 
And only Julia’s vile,’” 


she paraphrased from the old hymn into Kathleen’s 
private ear. 

“You oughtn’t to say such things, Nancy,” 
Kathleen. “Mother wouldn’t like it.”’ 

“‘T know it,’’ confessed Nancy remorsefully. ‘‘! have 
been wicked since the moment I tried to get rid of ‘You 
Dirty Boy!’ I don’t know what’s the matter with me. My 
blood seems to be too red, and it courses wildly through 
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my veins, as the books say. I am going to turn over a new 
leaf, now that Cousin Ann’s gone and we have only one 
cross. 

Oh, but it is rather dreadful to think how one person 
can spoil the world! If only you could have seen the 
Yellow House after Cousin Ann went! Peace reigned 
without as well as within. 

The weather grew warmer almost at once, and Bill 
Harmon’s son planted the garden. The fireplace ceased 
to smoke and the kitchen stove drew. Colonel Wheeler 
suggested a new chain-pump instead of the old wooden one, 
after which the water took a turn for the better; and before 
the month was ended the Yellow House began to look like 
home, notwithstanding Julia. 

As for Beulah village, after its sleep of months under 
deep snowdrifts it had waked into the adorable beauty of 
an early New England summer. A quiet, sunny, verdant, 
leafy little place of heart’s content, that’s what Beulah 
was, and Julia couldn’t spoil it; indeed, the odds were that 
it would sweeten Julia. That was what Mother Carey 
hoped when her heart had an hour’s leisure to consider the 
needs of her five children. It was generally when she was 
getting Peter to sleep that she was busiest “‘making things 
make themselves.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose that is what mothers are for,’’ Mother Carey 
used to think in the twilight. 


ZH Nancy was making herself busily these days, and Julia 
was directly responsible for such self-control and gains in 
general virtue as poor, impetuous Nancy achieved. Kathleen 
was growing stronger and steadier and less self-conscious. 
Gilbert was doing better at school and his letters showed 
more consideration and thought for the family than they 
had heretofore. Even the Peter-bird was a little sweeter 
and more self-helpful just now, thought Mother Carey 
fondly, as she rocked him to sleep. 

As she lifted him into his crib Nancy came softly in at 
the door with a slip of paper in her hand. She drew her 
mother out to the window over the front door. ‘‘ Listen,” 
she said. ‘‘ Do you hear the frogs?” 

‘“‘T’ve been listening to them for the last half hour,” her 
mother said. ‘‘Isn’t everything sweet tonight, with the 
soft air and the elms all fe athered out, and the new moon?” 

‘Was it ever so green before? ’ Nancy wondered. ‘‘ Were 
the trees ever so lacy? Was any moon ever so yellow? 
Sometimes I think it can’t be so beautiful here as it looks, 
Mother. Sometimes I wonder if part of the beauty isn’t 
inside of us,” said Nancy. 

“Part of all beauty is in the eyes that look at it,” her 
mother answered. 

‘“‘And I’ve been reading Mrs. Harmon’s new reference 
Bible,’’ Nancy continued, “‘and*here is‘what it says about 
Beulah.”’ She held the paper to the waning light and read: 
‘**Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken, neither shall thy 
land any more be termed Desolate but it shall be 


called Beulah, for the Lord delighteth in thee.’”’ 
“I think Father would be comforted if he could see 
Nancy went on 


us all in the Yellow House at Beulah,”’ 
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softly, as the two leaned out of the window together. 
“He was so loving, so careful of us, so afraid that any- 
thing should trouble us, that for months I couldn’t think 
of him even in Heaven as anything but worried. But 


now it seems just as if we were over the hardest time and. 


could learn to live here in Beulah; and so he must be 
comforted if he can see us or think about us at all. Don’t 
you feel like that, Mother?” 

“Yes,” her mother agreed gently, and her heart was 
grateful and full of hope. She had lost the father of her 
children and the dear companion of her life, and that loss 
could never be made good. Still her mind acknowledged 
the riches she possessed in her children; so she confessed 
herself neither desolate nor forsaken, but something in a 
humble, human way that the Lord could take delight in. 


CHAPTER XII 


I mk was only one trouble with Allan Carey’s little 
daughter Julia, aged thirteen: she was and always had 
been the pink of perfection. As a baby she had always been 
exemplary, eating heartily and mo soundly. When 
awake her mental machinery moved slowly and without 
any jerks. As to her moral machinery, the angels must 
have set it going at birth and planned it in such a wa 
that it could neither stop nor go wrong. It was ee 
meant, of course; but probably the angels who had the 
matter in charge were new, young, inexperienced angels 
with vague ideas of human nature, because a child that 
has no capability of doing the wrong thing will hardly be 
able to manage a right one—not one of the big sort 
anyway. 

At four or five years old Julia was always spoken of as 
“such a good little girl,’’ and held up asa pattern of excel- 
lence. Truth to tell she bored her mother terribly; but 
that is not strange, for, by a curious freak of Nature, Mrs. 
Allan Carey was as flighty and capricious and irrespon- 
sible and. gay and naughty as Julia was steady, limited, 
narrow, conventional and dull; but the flighty mother 
passed out of the Carey family life, and Julia, from the 
age of five onward, fell into the charge of a pious, unimag- 
inative governess instead of being turned out to pasture 
with a lot of frolicsome young human creatures; so at 
thirteen she had apparently scttled—hard, solid and 
firm—into a mould. She had smooth fair hair, pale blue 
eyes, thin lips and a somewhat too plump shape for her 
years. She was always tidy; she wore her clothes well; 
and, when she joined the flock of Carey chickens, she had 
the air of belonging to quite another order of beings. 

‘She never did a naughty thing in her life, nor spoke a 
wrong word,”’ said her father once proudly. 


‘Never mind, she’s only ten and there’s hope for her 


yet,’’ Captain Carey had replied cheerfully. 


\2ZH She seemed to have no instinct of adapting herself 
to the family life, standing just a little aloof and in an 
attitude of silent criticism. She wasa ‘‘trig, smug prig,” 
Nancy said, delighting in her accidental muster of three 
short, hard, descriptive words. Julia hadn’t a bit of 
humor—no fun, no gayety, no generous enthusiasms that 
carried her too far for safety or propriety. Nobody could 
fear, as for some impulsive, reckless child, that she would 
come toa bad end. Nancy said no one could imagine her 
as coming to anything, not even an end. 

“You never let Mother hear you say these things, 
Nancy,’ Kathleen remarked once; “but really and 
truly it’s just as bad to say them at all when you know 
she wouldn't approve.” 

‘*My present object is to be as good as gold in Mother’s 
eyes; but there I stop,’’ retorted Nancy cheerfully. 
“Pretty soon I shall get virtuous enough to go a step 
further and endeavor to please the angels—not Julia’s 
cast-iron angels, but the other angels who understand and 
are patient because they remember our frames, and know 
that, being dust, we are likely to be dusty once in a 
while. Julia wasn’t made of dust. She was made of— 
let me see—of skim milk and baked custard—the watery 
kind—and rice flour and gelatine, with a very little 
piece of overripe banana—not enough to flavor, just 
enough to sicken. Stir this up with weak barley-water 
without putting in a trace of salt, sugar, spice or pepper; 
set it in a cool oven; take it out before it is done, and 
you will get Julia.” 

Nancy was triumphant over this recipe for making 
Julias, only regretting that she could never show it to her 
mother who, if critical, was always most appreciative. 

Julia’s only conversation at this time was on matters 
concerning Gladys Ferguson and the Ferguson family. 
When you are washing dishes in the sink of the Yellow 
House it is very irritating to hear of Gladys Ferguson’s 
mother-of-pearl opera-glasses, her French maid, her 
breakfast on a tray in bed, her diamond ring, her travels 
abroad, her proficiency in French and German. 

“Don’t trot Gladys into the kitchen, for goodness’ 
sake, Julia!’’ grumbled Nancy ona warm day. ‘I don’t 
want her diamond ring in my dishwater. Wait till 
Sunday, when we go to the hotel for dinner in our best 
clothes, if you must talk about her. You don’t wipe the 
tumblers dry, nor put them in the proper place, when 
your mind is full of Gladys.” 

“All right!” said Julia gently. ‘‘Only I hope I shall 
always be able to wipe dishes and keep my mind on better 
things at the same time. That’s what my governess, 
Miss Tewksbury, told me when she knew I had got to 
give up my home luxuries for a long time. ‘Don’t let 
poverty drag you down, Julia,’ she said: ‘keep your 
high thoughts and don’t let them get soiled with the 
grime of daily living.’”’ 


NE6S5 It is only just to say that Nancy was not absolutely 
destitute of self-control and politeness, because at this 
moment she had an almost irrepressible desire to wash 
—* supercilious face and neat nose with the dishcloth, 
resh from the frying-pan. No trace of this savage 
impulse appeared in her behavior, however; she rinsed 
the dishpan, turned it upside down in the sink, and gave 
the wiping-towels to Julia, asking her to wring them out 
in hot water and hang them on the barberry bushes 
according to Mrs. Carey's instructions. 

“It doesn’t seem as if I could,’ whimpered Julia. ‘‘I 
have always been so sensitive, and dishtowels are so 
disgusting. They do smell, Nancy.” 

“They do,” said Nancy sternly; ‘“‘but they will smell 
worse if they are not washed. I give you the dishwiping 
and take the washing just to save your hands; but you 


.is very bad. 


must turn and turn about with Kathleen and me with 
some of the ugly, hateful things. If you were company 
of course we couldn’t let you; but you are a member of 
the family. Our principal concern must be to keep 
Mother’s ‘high thoughts’ from grime; ours must just 
take their chance.” 

Oh, how Julia disliked Nancy at this epoch in their 
mutual history, and how cordially and vigorously the 
dislike was returned! Many an unhappy moment did 
Mother Carey have over the feud, mostly deep and silent, 
that went on between these two; and Gilbert’s attitude 
was not much more hopeful. He had found a “time- 
table’”’ or “syllabus” for the day’s doings, over Julia’s 
washstand. It had been framed under the guidance of 
Miss Tewksbury, who knew Julia’s unpunctuality and 
lack of system, and read as follows: 





SYLLABUS 


Rise at 6:45. 

Bathe and dress. 

Devotional exercises till 7:15. 

Breakfast, 7:45. 

Household tasks till 9. 

Exercise out-of-doors, 9 to 10. 

Study, 10 to 12. 

Preparations for dinner, 12 to 1. 

Recreation, 2 to 4. 

Study, 4 to 5. 

Preparation for supper, 5 to 6. 

Wholesome reading, walking or 
conversation, 7 to 8. 

Devotional exercises, 9. 

Bed, 9:30. 











There was nothing wrong about this. Indeed it was 
excellently conceived. Still it appeared to Gilbert as 
excessively funny, and with Nancy's help he wrote 
another ‘‘syllabus’’ and tacked it over Julia’s bureau: 





TIME CARD 


On waking I can 

Pray for Gilly and Nan; 
Eat breakfast at seven 

Or ten or eleven, 

Nor think when it’s noon 
That luncheon’s too soon. 
From twelve until one 

I can munch on a bun. 

At one or at two 

My dinner’ll be due. 

At three, say, or four, 

I'll eat a bit more. 

When the clock’s striking five 
Some mild exercise, 

Very brief, would be wise, 
Lest I lack appetite 

For my supper at night. 
Don’t go to bed late, 

Eat a light lunch at eight, 
Nor forget to say prayers 
For my cousins downstairs. 
Then with conscience like mine 
I'll be sleeping at uine. 











Mrs. Carey had a sense of humor, and when the weeping 
Julia brought the two documents to her for consideration 
she had great difficulty in adjusting the matter gravely 
and with due sympathy for her niece. 

“The F-F-Fergusons never mentioned my appetite,” 
Julia wailed. ‘‘They were always trying to g-g-get me 
to eat.” 

“Gilbert and Nancy are a little too fond of fun and a 
little too prone to chaffing,”’ said Mrs. Carey. ‘‘ They for- 
get you are not used to it, but I will try and make them 
more considerate.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


T WAS late June, and Gilbert had returned from school; 

so the work of making the Yellow House attractive and 
convenient was to move forward at once. Up to now the 
unpacking and distribution of the furniture, with the 
daily housework and cooking, had been all that Mrs. 
Carey and the girls could manage. A village Jack-of-all- 
trades, Mr. Ossian Popham, generally and familiarly 
called Osh Popham, had been called in to whitewash 
existing closets and put hooks in them; also, with Bill 
Harmon’s consent, to make new ones here and there in 
handy corners. Dozens of shelves in odd spaces helped 
much in the tidy stowing away of household articles, 
bedclothing and stores. 

In the midst of this delightful and cheery setting to 
rights a letter arrived from Cousin Ann. The family were 
all sitting together in Mrs. Carey’s room, the announced 
intention being to hold an important meeting of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Careys being strong on 
ways and uniformly short on means. The arrival of the 
letters by the hand of Bill Harmon’s boy occurred before 
the meeting was called to order. 

“*May I read Cousin Ann’s aloud?” asked Nancy, who 
had her own reasons for making the offer. 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Carey, taking up the inevitable 
stocking. ‘I almost wish you had all been storks instead 
of chickens; then you would have always held up one 
foot, and perhaps that stocking, at least, wouldn’t have 
had holes in it.” 

“Poor Muddy! I’m learning to darn,” cried Kathleen, 
kissing her. 

LONGHAMPTON, NEw JERSEY, June 27. 

My dear Margaret: [So Nancy read] The climate of this sea- 
side place suits me so badly that I have concluded to spend the 
rest of the summer with you, lightening those household tasks 
which will fall so heavily on your shoulders. 


Groans from the whole family greeted this opening 
passage, and Gilbert cast himself, face down, on his 
mother’s lounge. 


It is always foggy here when it does not rain, and the cooking 
he manager of the hotel is uncivil and the office 
clerk offensively familiar, so that Beulah, unfortunate place of 
residence as I consider it, will be much preferable. 

I hope you are getting on well with the work or. the house, 
although I regard your treating it as if it were your own as the 


height of extravagance. You will never get back the money you 
spend on it, and probably when you get it in good order Mr. 
Hamilton will come back from Europe and live in it himself or 
take it away from you and sell it to some one else. 

Gilbert will be home by now, but I should not allow him to 
touch the woodwork as he is too careless arid unreliable. 


“She'll never forget that the bed came down with 
her,” exclaimed Gilbert, his voice muffled by the sofa- 
cushions. 


Remember me to Julia. I hope she enjoys her food better 
than when I was with her. Children must eat if they would 
grow. 


Mother Carey pricked up her ears at this point and 
Gilbert raised himself on one elbow, but Nancy went on 
gravely: 

Tell Kathleen to keep out of the sun or wear a hat, as her com- 


plexion is not at all what it used to be. Without color and with 
freckles she will be an unusually plain child. 


Kathleen flushed angrily and laid down her work. 
Give my love to-darling Nancy. What a treasure you have in 


your eldest, Margaret! I hope you are properly grateful for her. 
Such talent, such beauty, such grace, such discretion —— 


But here the family rose ‘‘en masse”’ and descended on 
the reader of the spurious letter just as she had turned the 
first page. In the amiable scuffle that ensued a blue slip 
fell from Cousin Ann’s envelope and Gilbert handed it to 
his mother with the letter. Mrs. Carey, wiping the tears 
of merriment that came to her eyes in spite of her, so 
exactly had Nancy caught Cousin Ann’s epistolary style, 
read the real communication, which ran as follows: 


Dear Margaret: I have had you so much in mind since I left 
you, always with great anxiety lest your strength should fail 
under the unexpected strain you put uponit. I had intended to 
give each of you a check for thirty-five dollars at Christmas to 
spend as you liked, but I must say I have not entire confidence 
in your judgment. You will be likelier far to decorate the walls of 
the house than to bring water into the kitchen sink. I therefore 
inclose you three hundred dollars and beg that you will have the 
well piped at once, and if there is any way to carry the water to 
the bedroom floor do it and let me send the extra amount 
involved. You will naturally have the well cleaned out anyway, 
but I should prefer never to know what you found init. My only 
other large gift to you in the past was one of ornaments, sent, you 
remember, at the time of your wedding. 


“We remember,”’ groaned the children in chorus. 


I do not regret this, though my view of life, of its sorrows and 
perplexities, has changed somewhat, and I am more practical 
than I used to be. The general opinion is that in giving for a 
present an object of permanent beauty your friends think of you 
whenever they look upon it. 


‘“That’s so,”’ remarked Gilbert to Nancy. 


That is true, no doubt, but there are other ways of making 
yourself remembered, and I am willing that you should think 
kindly of Cousin Ann whenever you use the new pump. 

The second improvement I wish made with the money is the 
installment of a large, furnacelike stove in the cellar, which will 
send up a little heat at least into the hall and lower rooms in 
winter. You will probably have to get the owner’s consent, and 
I should certainly ask for a five years’ lease before expending any 
considerable amount of money on the premises. 

If there is any money left I should suggest new sills to the back 
doors and those in the shed; I noticed that they were very 
rotten, and I dare say by this time you have processions of red 
and black ants coming into your house. It seemed to me that I 
never saw so much insect life as in Beulah. Moths, caterpillars, 
browntails, slugs, spiders, June bugs, horseflies and mosquitoes 
were among the pests I especially noted. The Mr. Popham who 
drove me to the station said that snakes also abounded in the tall 
grass, but I should not lay any stress on his remarks as I never 
saw such manners in my life in any Christian civilized commu- 
nity. He asked me my age, and when I naturally made no reply 
he inquired after a few minutes’ silence whether I was unmarried 
from choice or necessity. I tell you this because you appear to 
have false ideas of the people in Beulah, most of whom seemed to 
me either eccentric or absolutely insane. 

Hoping that you can endure your life there when the water 
smells better and you do not have to carry it from the well, I am 

Yours affectionately, 
ANN CHADWICK. 


“Children,” said Mrs. Carey, folding the letter and 
slipping the check into the envelope for safety, “‘ your 
Cousin Ann is really a very good woman.” 

“T wish her bed hadn’t come down with her,’ said 
Gilbert. ‘‘We could never have afforded to get that 
water into the house or had the little furnace, and I 
suppose, though no one of us ever thought of it, that you 
would have had a hard time doing the work in the winter 
in a cold house, and it would have been dreadful going to 
the pump.” 

“Dreadful for you, too, Gilly,” replied Kathleen 
pointedly. 

‘‘T shall be at school where I can’t help,”’ said Gilbert. 

Mrs. Carey made no remark, as she intended the fact 
that there was no money for Gilbert’s tuition at Westover 
to sink gradually into his mind, so that he might make the 
painful discovery himself. His fees Had fortunately been 
paid in advance up to the end of the summer term, so 
the strain on their resources had not been felt till this 
time. 

“‘Now take your pencil, Nancy, and see where we are,”’ 
Mrs. Carey suggested. ‘‘ Put down the pension of thirty 
dollats a month.” 

‘Down; three hundred and sixty dollars.” 

““Now the hundred dollars over and above the rent of 
the Charlestown house.” 

“Down; but it lasts only four years.” 

‘Then the interest on our insurance money. Four per 
cent. on five thousand dollars is two hundred; I have 
multiplied it twenty times.” 

“Down; two hundred.” 

“Of course, if anything serious happens or any great 
need comes we have the five thousand to draw upon,” 
interpolated Gilbert. 

‘“‘T will draw upon that to save one of us in illness or to 
bury one of us,’’ said Mrs. Carey with determination, 
“but I will never live out of it myself, nor permit you to. 
Weare five—six while Julia is with us,’’ she added hastily, 
“and six persons will surely have rainy days coming to 
them. How much a year does it make, Nancy?” 

“Three hundred and sixty, plus one hundred, plus two 
hundred, equals six hundred and sixty,’’ read Nancy. 
‘“‘And I call it a splendid big lump of money.” 

“Oh, my dear!”’ sighed her mother with a shake of 
the head. ‘‘If you knew the difficulty your father and 
I have had to take care of ourselves and you on five 
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“The Summons was Answered by a Sleepy and Annoyed Official” 
XI 


BOUT an hour before Rose, sad and frightened, was 
A seeesi away from home, Aleck sat in the office of 
the ice company with Mrs. Arlington. Usually they 
met for afternoon or evening walks; more rarely she came 
to the office at night if she were disinclined for walking. 
She lighted up weil at night, and the lavender gown she 
wore on this particular evening brought out the soft luster 
of her hair. Of late she had subdued the quick, rather bold 
glance which Aleck had idealized as ‘‘direct.””. She was wont 
to tell him prettily that he had changed her, made her over, 
and it flattered him that he had had the power to remould a 
creature who had seen so much of life. 

She sat now, feigning to be in a reflective frame of mind, 
with her elbows on the table where Aleck was doing a little 
writing. She had been gay a moment before, but she knew 
that he liked changes of mood in her. 

Finally Aleck threw down his pen. ‘ Well?”’ he queried. 

‘“‘T was just thinking,” she said softly, ‘‘that we are mak- 
ing history, you and I—personal history. Perhaps we may 
look back on these hours together and say they were silly, 
but sweet. Perhaps we may look back through gray years, 
and call them sad.” 

He took her hand. ‘No, they will always be dear mem- 
ories, Clarissa, even if we have to live some day in a gray 
world.” 

“Perhaps,” she murmured. ‘‘To me, at any rate, this 
moment is poignant—whether for joy or sorrow, what but 
the future can tell us?”’ 

As the light struck her face it brought out lines that he 
took to be marks of suffering. He leaned toward her and 
touched her cheek gently. ‘‘I want to be good to you, 
Clarissa,’’ he said. ‘‘You must promise me now to let our 
lives run on together.” 

She turned away from him, because a flash of real emo- 
tion had come into her face. How gentle and reverent he 
was, this blundering and self-complacent boy; how generous 





and sincere! She got up and stood beside him. ‘“‘ Boy,” 
she said solemnly, “if ever you think of one of these 
pictures, and I am not by your side to see it, then 
think of me as gently as you can, and remember that I 
asked you to.” 

Many times afterward he did think of that evening, 
and always with a pity and gentleness for her; yet the 
moment after she spoke he had forgotten her words, for 
she was gay again, pretending admiration of the writing 
he had been doing and asking the meaning of the figures 
in the ledger beside him. She was very alluring, and yet, 
as the talk went on, the consciousness of some lack in 
her which had been growing upon Aleck for some time 


past, the disappointment caused by her flippancy and. 


want of sincerity, hitherto only half felt or understood 
by him, gradually became more clearly defined. In vain 
he told himself that it was because she had grown older 
by herself in a hard school. Even her appreciation of 
him, her reliance on him, her pretty phrasing, her gen- 
eralizations about life at last went for nothing. Ina 
rushing illumination he saw that those very generaliza- 
tions had been sentimental or else mere proverbia 
philosophy, and suddenly most of his illusions fell from 
him, and he saw her as she was—a shallow woman who had 
won and held his affections through flattery. That she 
had played with him he did not suspect; unhappy in his 
disillusion as he was, he still felt a sort of loyalty to her. 


ZS As he stood in miserable silence, hardly noticing what 
she was saying, they heard steps on the stair. 

Mrs. Arlington started. ‘‘Why, I thought no one came 
here in the evening!” she exclaimed. 

“‘T suppose the janitor saw the light in the office,” said 
Aleck indifferently. 

The steps came nearer and paused outside the door. 
Then it was pushed open and Andrew Marshall entered. 

For a moment no one spoke, and then Mrs. Arlington 
said with sufficient composure. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. 
Marshall? It’s very naughty of me to be wasting your 
son’s time, isn’t it? But I do so love to be in a business 
house at night; it’s so romantic. I’m just going.” 

‘“‘T didn’t know you had to do any work tonight, Aleck,” 
said Marshall in a dry tone. ‘I was going home from the 
City Council meeting, and happened to see your light. I 
thought we’d walk home together. We'll just make our walk 
a little longer by escorting Mrs. Arlington.” 

“Dear me! Is the Council meeting over?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Arlington. ‘It must be much later than I had sup- 
posed.’’ She wound a scarf abut her head and smiled at 
Marshall. ‘‘Don’t trouble to come home with me, unless 
you'd like to very much,” she added. ‘‘I love to walk alone 
at night. Good-night, Mr. A'eck, and thank you for letting 
me come up.” 

“‘No—wait,”” said Aleck. ‘‘Father, this isn’t the first 
time Mrs. Arlington has been here. In fact, we have seen 
a great deal of each other lately. And—and I want, you 
to know, Father, that I wish to marry her.”’ 

Aleck looked very manly as he spoke, his fine young face 
set in purpose. True, he was deeply disappointed in 


Clarissa; the love he thought he had felt for her had gone, 

a had pledged himself to her and he would keep that 
edge. 

r Mrs. Arlington glanced at Marshall with startled eyes. 

He looked sharply at her, and then at his son. Then he 
said slowly to Aleck: ‘‘ You love Mrs. Arlington?” 

‘‘T have told her so often,” Aleck replied. 

““No—oh, no!’’ cried Mrs. Arlington, putting out a hand 
blindly. ‘‘He—no, no, Mr. Marshall!” 

Again Marshall looked at her, at her handsome, worn 
face with its petty, helpless lines, at her hand moving in a 
frightened gesture. He recalled what he had heard of her 
hard youth, of her unfortunate marriage to Arlington, and 
of humiliations under the harsh tongue of Acton. ‘‘ You 
poor woman!” he said as gently as his wife would have 
spoken. 

All that was best in Clarissa Arlington rose to the surface; 
she burst into tears. ‘‘He’s a nice boy,” she sobbed, ‘‘and 
I haven’t hurt him, Mr. Marshall, indeed I haven’t. But 
it’s been so lonely here, and the few women that have called 
I haven't liked; and—and he thought I was clever and 
nice 

““You poor woman!”’ repeated Marshall; ‘I do under- 
stand.” 

‘‘Aleck—I didn’t mean to marry him; you must know 
that,” she said pitiably; ‘‘but I needed to have some one 
fond of me, even if it was only a boy.” 

Aleck was beyond feeling any sting in the words, “only 
a boy.” He was aware only of a great sense of shamed relief; 
he was free, and without hurting Clarissa; his father knew, 
and he could begin everything all over. 

‘“‘Let me take you home,” said Marshall to Mrs. Arlington. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, no; it will only make me cry 
all the more. No, I’d rather be alone—please!’’ She 
pressed a little web of a handkerchief to her eyes and 
readjusted her scarf. 

“If you’d really rather not ”” Marshall began. 

“Please don’t come,’ she repeated and began sobbing 








again. 

"Mundell held out his hand. ‘‘Goodby, then; and some 
time you'll let us see something of you; you'll come to see 
Mrs. Marshall? Perhaps she can make you like Gresham 
better than you did.” 

‘“You’re very good, and it hurts,’”’ Mrs. Arlington said, 
with a pathetic smile. ‘I’m not used to kindness.” 


ZH She slipped out of the door without a word to Aleck. 
He stood against his desk with downcast eyes, and spoke 
haltingly to Marshall:. ‘‘I’m—sorry, Father.” 

Marshall came over and laid his hands on his son’s 
shoulders. Aleck looked up and met eyes a little sad, a 
little humorous, too, and quite reminiscent. ‘‘There seems 
to be a good deal I haven’t known,”’ said Marshall. ‘‘How 
is it that a man can live by his son and not see that he 
is going through just what he himself went through some 
twenty-three years before!”’ 

““You, Father?” said Aleck. 

Marshall nodded. ‘I’ve been as mistaken as you were; 
and my logic seems to have been that just because I had, 





























“*Hello, Mr. President,’ He Said; ‘Sorry We Couldn't Have Got Rose Home Without Worrying You’” 
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you wouldn’t. But we have tried to teach you to dis- 
tinguish between sentiment and sentimentality.” 

“I know you have, Father,” assented Aleck. Then 
he added with an effort: “But I want you to know— 
before you came in tonight I knew that Mrs. Arlington— 
I mean it never really went deeper than my liking to feel 


that she was interested in me.’’ Like his father he was ~ 


sorry for her. Humbly he reflected that she must have 
been lonesome indeed, if she had to depend for company 
upon a college boy. He wondered what her chances of a 
friendship with his mother were. If there should be 
such a friendship he devoutly trusted it would not begin 
till after he had returned to college. ‘‘ Mother ought to 
be able to do Mrs. Arlington a'lot of good,’’ he said to 
Marshall. ‘‘ Must we tell her this, Father?” | 

Marshall opened the door and, motioning Aleck out, 
turned off the lights. ‘‘No; not now,’ he said. ‘‘She’s 
too tired and nervous. If we told her she’d be terrified 
every time you looked at a middle-aged woman.” 

Aleck managed a croaking laugh as he went down the 
stairs. ‘‘You see, Father,’’ he said after they had 
reached the street, ‘‘you and Mother have always lived 
here in a little city, and I never heard Mother say any- 
thing subtle. I thought clever talk meant a superior 
kind of loving.”” Marshall nodded with understanding. 
“But I guess the kind you and Mother have is pretty 


‘good stuff,’’ said Aleck. 


He spoke regretfully, as if, in coming to a recognition 
that his father and mother had a very good kind of love 
and also quite enough experience to advise their son, he 
had given up a cherished conviction. 

Marshall knew what was going on in his head. He 
was thinking whimsically that Aleck had a good deal 
to learn even yet. But his heart was full of a new kind 
of fatherhood—the sense that his son and he were closer 
than they had been, both as men and as father and son. 
“It’s worth it, Aleck,’’ he said. 

But Aleck was looking at a motor-car that was passing 
with curious jerkings and swayings. 

“Hello!” cried Marshall; ‘‘is that Wentworth?” 

“Can't be,” said Aleck; ‘‘I don’t think he knows how 
to drive a car.” 

“We'd better walk a little faster,’? said Marshall; 
“‘your mother might be awake and worrying about us.” 


XII 


EVERTHELESS, it was Wentworth who was driving 
the car, rushing along on what he always considered 
the most momentous adventure of his life. 

After he had left Rose that afternoon he had gone 
home, eaten a hasty dinner, and then had sat in his room 
trying to read but seeing, instead of the print, Rose’s 
face as it had looked that afternoon, and hearing, above 
the subdued noises of the summer night, Rose’s soft voice. 
He did not regret now that he had told her he loved her; 
the mere revelation of his feeling had brought relief, even 
happiness. He reflected rather complacently that, if only 
love were great enough, the mere fact of loving, though 
without reward, could bring peace and a sort of fruition. 

But Wentworth was new to the devious moods of love. 
Before long he was wretched again, feeling that it was 
impossible to give Rose up, impossible that she should 
marry Charlie Acton. ‘I can’t stand this,’’ he said at 
last. ‘I'll go for a walk.” 

He went out, hatless, going slowly down the path that 
he might look as long as possible into Rose’s garden. 
There were no white figures on the porch, so Rose must 
be upstairs. He could hear Ted’s voice protesting at 
being put to bed; but for the rest, the house locked quiet 
and humdrum enough, just like any other house, not at 
all as if it sheltered his rare ‘‘ Rose of all the world.” 

Then he walked down to the main street of the city. 
The buildings which had once been saloons now appeared 
as gaudily lighted drug stores, where apparently inoffen- 
sive ‘‘soft’’ drinks were sold. Finding the crowds dis- 
tasteful Wentworth took a side street that led him into 
the stretch of woods near the Country Club. Through 
this he strolled; his mind on Rose, his hope of winning her 
quite gone. Stitng by his thoughts he walked far, striking 
out of the woods and then into a deeply rutted road. 

Having beaten down some of his intense feeling he 
decided to turn back. As he swung on his heel he thought 
he heard a faint eall. He went ona few paces. Again the 
call came, and he thought he saw a bulk glooming against 
the side of the road. He walked forward and then 
quickened his pace as he saw a motor-car under the 
shadow of a clump of trees. 

‘Is anybody here?”’ he called. 

‘‘Here, in the ditch,” said a voice faintly. : 

Wentworth scrambled down the shadowy ditch; a mos 
alighting upon a figure doubled up at the bottom. He 
uttered an exclamation and, striking a match, he saw 
Charlie Acton’s face, pale and distorted, looking up at him. 

“Came. hete to.get some late wild roses .that grow 
on the other Sidé ‘of the hedge,’”’ said Charlie weakly. 
“Tripped, and I guess my leg’s broken.’’ Wentworth 
knew that the wild roses had been intended for Rose. 
“You see,’’ explained Charlie wearily, ‘‘I thought there 
would be plenty of time to get them, and then take that 
interurban car just the same. Then this had‘to happen.” 


12463 Wentworth, not understanding this remark about 
plenty. of time and the interurban car, thought for a 
moment that Charlie had beer drinking:. Thén, as he 
stooped over him):he, dismissed the thought with a hint 
of shame. Cé¥fainly he should not be too-hard on the 
boy just becati$é he was no fit mate for Rose. “All 
right, Acton,”’ Hé said; ‘I hope f'won’t hurt you.” 

He lifted Charlie carefully, but at the best it was no 
easy matter to scramble out of the ditch with*hi#im. Pedr 
Charlie groaned and fainted. As well asfhe could 
Wentworth got him into the back of the maéhine; seatin 
him on the floor; extendiig his legs straight in front o 
him, and propping and gtéadying him with the cushions 
of the seats: -Hé knew théré was no water near by with 
which to revive Charlie,‘but he fanned him and slapped 
his hands and rubbed his forehead till at last the closed 
eyes opened. ' 

“I’m awfully. sorry,” said Wentworth; “I, did the 
best I could. Now look here—I’ve got to run this car, 
and I don’t know the make. I've only run a car twice 
anyhow.” : 

“T’m not in the best trim to give you a lesson,” 
groaned Charlie, He gave the directions haltingly. 


“All right; I understand,’’ Wentworth said. ‘Think 
I can doit. I’m going to take you to the hospital.”’ 

Charlie muttered some weary reply. 

“It’s nearer than your house,” said Wentworth as he 

ot in; “‘not more than two miles from here by the road, 
should say.” 

He started the car with a sympathetic shiver for the 
pain he was going to cause. The next few minutes were 
hard for both. Wentworth was very careful, but natu- 
rally he managed the car far from smoothly. Poor 
Charlie, behind, prayed that they would not meet any 
other vehicle. It seemed a long time to both before they 
saw the lights that marked the outskirts of the town. 

When they reached the hospital Wentworth leaped out 
and stooped over Charlie. For a moment he thought 
him unconscious and was about to hurry up to the door. 
But Charlie called him back. 

“T’m all right,” he whispered; ‘‘my head, I mean. 
I’ve just been trying to—puil myself together—tell you 
what to do.” 

“It’s all right,” said Wentworth. ‘Don’t wear your- 
self out; I understand. I'll tell your father as soon as 
I have you comfortable here.” 

“You don’t understand,” snapped Charlie feebly; 
“it’s Rose.” 

‘All right,” soothed Wentworth; ‘‘ we'll see about her 
in the morning.” 

“Stop talking like a granny and listen,’’ moaned 
Charlie. ‘She can’t be left alone there at Shirley, and 
that’s what’s happened.” 

“‘ At Shirley !’’ Wentworth exclaimed. 

“‘Shirley—don’t you understand?—that the twelve 
o’clock interurban goes to. If I hadn’t broken my leg 
I’d have been on the smoker.” 

“‘Is she alone in Shirley ?”’ asked Wentworth. 

“Don’t you see, I was to have been with her, and we’d 
have taken the one-three 4 





\&4H With a bound Wentworth left him, dashed up the 
steps of the hospital, rang the bell and beat upon the door. 
The nurse who admitted him thought him a most impe- 
rious and excitable person, deeply interested in young 
Acton’s injury. The interne and she were really very 
quick in their work, but it seemed ages to Wentworth 
before they were carrying Charlie into the hospital. 
Evidently they expectcd him to follow, but without a 
word of explanation he rushed back to the car. His mind 
was leaping and flashing—the interurban—Shirley—the 
one-three—and Rose alone. He sprang into the car with 
the single thought of getting to her and sent it tearing 
along the road to Shirley, twenty miles away. Then he 
slackened speed. 

Rose—would she want to see him alone? He ought to 
get her mother. With difficulty he turned the car and, 
thankful for the many walks that had taught him all 
there was to know about the roads and lanes about 
Gresham, he first dashed up a stretch of unfenced pasture 
and next through a side street that would pass the ice 
factory and bring him out close to the Marshall house. 
Acton would have to wait indefinitely to hear about his 
son’s accident. 

In front of the house he paused undecidedly. Except 
for a faint light in the hall it was dark downstairs. 
Upstairs there was a night-light in the room he knew to 
be Mrs. Marshall’s. He got out of the car and, walking 
on the grass, went around to the side of the house. 

There was a light in the room he thought was Georgia’s. 
Georgia! the very person to call upon; reliable, sensible 
Georgia! And her window was open too! 

“Miss Crane!” he called softly. ‘‘Oh, Miss Crane!”’ 

He waited a moment and then called again: ‘‘ Miss 
Crane! Georgia Crane!”’ 

He was afraid to speak louder for fear of waking some 
one else; and yet he could not spend any more time 
taking chances. He decided that there was nothing for 
it but to ring the bell. He went around to the front door 
and pulled the beil, at first tentatively and then louder, 
as it was borne in afresh upon his irritated nerves that 
time was passing and Rose was alone. 

Presently he heard footsteps coming rapidly downstairs 
and then Mrs. Marshall opened the door, a dressing- 
gown thrown hastily about her, her fair hair, so like 
Rose’s, falling about her face. Her headache was gone 
and her cheeks were pink from her restful sleep. She 
looked at Wentworth a little bewildered. 


OES It’s you, Mr. Wentworth? I thought it must bea 
telegram. Is it very late? I’ve no idea of the time.” 
Then she caught her breath suddenly. ‘‘Has anything 
happened to Mr. Marshall or Aleck? They were going 
to be out this evening.” 

“No, no,” he said reassuringly; ‘‘it’s not they; they’re 
all right.” 

Mrs. Marshall’s face grew less anxious, but she still 
spoke with perplexity. “I’m half asleep yet, but some- 
thing’s the matter, Tm sure, for as I passed Georgia’s 
room on my way downstairs I saw that her door was 
open and she was gone. Has anything happened to 
Georgia?” 

Wentworth almost laughed; this midnight affair cer- 
tainly had its comedy side. ‘‘No, no, it isn’t Georgia,” 
he said, trying to keep his voice steady. 

“There are Andrew and Aleck now,” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall ina relieved: tone, as her husband and son came 
up thé path. ‘How late you two are; at least it feels 
late.” 

“Hello; Wentworth! Then it was you that passed us 
in the car?” Aleck said; ‘‘you were rocking away at a 
gréat old rate.” 

“Mrs: Marshall moved so that the faint light from the 

hall fell upon Wentworth’s face; she saw fully its expres- 
sjn, pitying, impatient and tense. She uttered a cry 
of féar’ and Seized her husband’s arm. That feminine 
intuition, which Marshall could never understand but 
in Which he believed, had come to her aid. 

“Oh, Andrew,” she whispered; ‘‘he has something to 
tell us. - It’s Rose!” 


XIll 


| gee the moment that Rose stepped into the inter- 
urban car she was filled with sick fear. She shrank 
into. her seat, swaying helplessly with the jolting of the 
wheels, wishing she could go back. She owas still-sure 
that it was quite her fault that her father had been 


removed from his presidency, but she was not so sure that 
a marriage with Charlie would really atone for what she 
had done. Now that the step was almost irrevocable 
Rose was able to face the situation more fairly than she 
had hitherto done. 

As Charlie had said, a marriage would make her 
meetings with him understandable and would unques- 
tionably lead to some reconciliation between the two 
families. Doubtless in time all memory of the quarrel 
would die down in the minds of the people of Gresham. 
Yet she told herself now that such a joining of the ways 
could never be anything but superficial. She had wronged 
her father and hurt his faith in her; she had abused her 
mother’s confidence, and whatever compromise she made 
now could not alter the real complexion of what had gone 
before. 

She pressed her face against the windowpane and 
looked out at the dark trees they were passing. Here and 
there a station lamp shone, and-once she whizzed by a 
little cottage, through the open window of which she 
caught a glimpse of a mother bending over a sick or 
sleeping child. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother!” whispered Rose with tears. 

She thought of all the loving little ways of home, of 
how good her father and mother and even the boys had 
always been to her. They had always forgiven her for 
her little faults; surely they would forgive her for this 
greatest fault. She felt a new sense of resolution rising 
in her. She had been nervous, sick, easily swayed by 
Charlie. Would not her father and mother, would not 
Georgia and Wentworth think her braver if she simply 
confessed everything and promised to do better? She and 
Charlie had been proposing the weakest because the 
easiest way. 

She sat upright in her seat, feeling a new strength in 
her decision. When they reached Shirley she would tell 
Charlie that she must go back. If they could not get 
a train or carriage they must walk. She shrank from 
returning with Charlie; almost she felt as if she never 
wanted to see him again—or at least she wanted not to 
see him for a long, long time. 

‘Why haven’t I known,” she said to herself amazedly, 
“that I don’t love him; that he’s just a second Aleck 
to me?” 

The car stopped with a slow creaking and jerk, and she 
passed the conductor with downcast head, refusing his 
offer to help her off. Obliquely she saw some one get out 
of the smoking-car and, supposing it was Charlie, she 
walked quickly into the little railway station opposite the 
interurban tracks, expecting him to follow her. 


ZS She sat downon one of the dingy seats. Aworkman 
was sleeping on the one across from her. He sat up and 
looked at her drowsily and then sank down again, mutter- 
ing something and pulling his cap over his face. Charlie 
must be asking some questions about the one-three 
train, she thought—unnecessary questions. She felt 
easily able to resist whatever pleading he might put forth. 
Nothing could shake her determination to go home at 
once. Impatiently she rose and crossed the floor; why 
didn’t he come? Then the door opened and she turned. 
It was not Charlie but a commercial traveler, carrying 
two heavy suitcases, which he set down with a puffing 
sigh. 

“Half an hour to wait for that one-three train,’’ he 
said to the room in general; ‘‘late, of course.”’ 

He sat down on the seat beside the workman and, 
deftly twisting a newspaper about his head, prepared to 
doze. Rose’s heart contracted. Could it be that Charlie 
had notcome? She went to the door, opened it and looked 
out. There was no one on the platform; all the place 
seemed deserted and almost silent. The telephone wires 
hummed, a few crickets chirped in a hollow on the 
opposite side of the tracks, and that was all. 

He had not come; Charlie had failed her! For a few 
moments Rose stood absolutely stunned. Then she went 
to the side door that led to the ticket office and tapped, at 
first softly and then, as no response came, more loudly. 
Her summons was finally answered by a sleepy and 
annoyed official, whose face softened, however, at the 
sight of her evident timidity. 

“I am sorry if I woke you,” Rose said; ‘‘but I must 
ask you—I have to know if there is any train going back 
to Gresham before morning.” 

“No, Miss,” he said. 

‘Not evena freight?” 

“Not a thing till seven.” 

‘““That’s all, thank you,” Rose said. ‘“‘I—I know about 
the one-three.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ he returned cheerfully, ‘‘ you can take that; 
it’s only a little late.” 

Rose went back to the door of the waiting-room. She 
felt very weak and tired. If only some one were there to 
take care of her! What should she do? If only some one 
at home could know and come for her! 


ZS Some one at home did know or had guessed— 
Georgia. At about twelve she had waked up with a sud- 
den toothache. She went to the medicine-chest for a 
remedy, and then she recollected that it was in Rose’s 
room. Rose was a heavy sleeper and Georgia’s step was 
light. Softly she opened Rose’s door and felt her way 
over to the washstand. She did not find the bottle and 
was going back to the door when a passing motor-car shed 
its rays of light across Rose’s bed. It was empty. 

Georgia switched on the lights with a sigh of relief. 
Now she could search for that bottle till she found it. 
She was not alarmed at Rose’s absence. 

““She’s probably run down into the garden,” she 
thought; “I'll go and fetch her if she stays too long.” 
Then she opened the door of Rose’s closet, saw that her 
hat and coat were gone and added: “Glad that child 
took her wraps.”’ 

She found the bottle on the closet shelf, and the next 
moment she caught her breath sharply. Beside the spot 
where the bottle stood was a broad empty space—the 
part of the shelf on which Rose’s suitcase usually rested. 
Hurriedly Georgia looked on the floor of the closet, 
behind the bureau, everywhere in the room. Then she 
went back to the closet and searched; two of Rose’s 
gowns were missing. 

‘*She has,” cried Georgia; ‘‘she’s gone!” 
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Do You, as a Woman, Want to Vote? 


Some Prominent Women of America Answer the Question 


which has been so industriously stirred up has won over to its side 

a majority of the thinking women of this country. The names of 
well-known women are juggled with in the newspapers until it is 
not strange that some should ask: How do the women whose works 
place them in positions of vantage think on this question ? 


|: IS supposed in some quarters that the agitation for woman suffrage 


To ascertain the opinions of some of the most prominent women - 


this page was sent outwith the request that each would, in a singlé > Nee RS 


sentence, answer the question given at the head: 
“Do you, as an American woman, want to vote?” 
The answers speak for themselves, and are, to say the least, 


illuminative. THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





I object to any extension of the suffrage. 


Marcaret DELAND 


Whenever the vote is restricted to men of fair education and some 
modest property qualification, then I will consider the suffrage for 


the same class of women. Kate Dovcias WiccIN 


No. CAROLINE HazARD 


Former President of Wellesley College 


I do not see that it would lessen life’s 


FANNIE CALDWELL MACAULEY 
Author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Decoration’’ 


I do not want to vote. 
complexities. 


I believe giving women suffrage would be a backward step and 
entail farreaching evil results, without any compensating good. 


Mrs. RicHARD Watson GILDER 


Whenever women appear to me to have accomplished satisfactorily 
and intelligently the duties now assumed by the great majority of 
them I shall be delighted to assist them by any means in my power 


to enlarge their field of activity. JosepHine Daskam Bacon 





WHERE THE REAL NEW YORK WOMEN STAND 


The impression is sometimes conveyed that the best part of 
New York womanhood is in favor of the ballot for woman. But 
the other side of that impression is reflected by the Committees 
and Boards governing the two New York organizations that stand as 
against woman suffrage. Thus there appear as Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Directors and members of the Executive Committee of 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE Civic EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
the following women, representative of the oldest and foremost 
families of New York: 


Mrs. GRovER CLEVELAND 
Wife of the Former President of the 
United States 
Mrs. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Mrs. GEORGE R. SHELDON 
Mrs. HENRY SELIGMAN 
Mrs. LivinGsTon SCHUYLER 
Mrs. JAMES TERRY GARDINER 
Mrs. WILLIAM PERRY NORTHRUP 
Mrs. WILLIAM HAYNES TRUESDALE 


Mrs. Davip H. GREER 
Wife of the Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 
Mrs. CHARLEs H. PARKHURST 
Mrs. RossiTER JOHNSON 
Mrs. MABEL DEAN KALBFLEISCH 
Mrs. WILLIAM PERKINS DRAPER 
Mrs. DunLap Hopkins 
Mrs. Hiram W. SIBLEY 


While on the Boards and Committees and member lists of 
THE New YorkK STATE AssociATION OpposeEpD TO WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE there appear the names of women equally represent- 
ative of the foremost New York families: 

Mrs.-ELinu Root 

Mrs. Francis S. BANGS 

Mrs. Francis M. Scotr 

Mrs. CLEVELAND H. DODGE 

Mrs. C. Grant LAFARGE 

Mrs. HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 


Mrs. Henry A. STIMSON 

Mrs. GEORGE Douctas MILLER 
Miss AticE HILL CHITTENDEN 
Mrs. JoHN G. MILBURN 

Mrs. WILLIAM M. PoLx 

Mrs. Lockwoop DEForeEst 











When woman suffrage can be proven essential to the prosperity 
and progress of America I want to vote ; otherwise, no. 


Mary E. WILKINs 


Those who call themselves suffragettes are making such a noise 
that I fear there is danger that the public may forget that opposed to 
these few is the great majority of womankind, proud of being women, 
and who glory in doing well those things which an All-Wise Creator 
assigned as woman’s part in life. Louise HoMER 


I cannot interest myself in the subject in the slightest degree. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Wife of the Former President of the United States 


No, I do not. The suffrage needs restriction, not extension. 
Octave THANET 


I am opposed to women voting because I not only think it unneces- 
sary but also harmful for them. Mrs. Bavarp TAYLOR 
I do not desire to vote. Women have sufficient influence if they 


use this influence rightly and wisely. Mase. T. BoarpMAN 


ft 








No. The active participation of women in politics would be a 
great and perhaps a hazardous experiment in government. I am 
opposed to trying it. Acnes IRWIN 


Former Dean of Radcliffe College 


We complain that under the system of Universal Suffrage for men 
our government is built up with untempered mortar, yet by admitting 


’ women to the polls we would double the quantity, without bettering 
. the quality of material. 


Maricn HARLAND 





WHY SHE FORSAKES WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
EARNEST BELIEF IN THE REFORMATORY INFLUENCES 
OF THE BALLOT FOR WOMEN 


AND 


My conversion is not of rapid transition, nor the change of 
heart of sudden denial. A careful study of conditions throughout 
a period of many years, devoted not only to public discussion but 
to the holding of important offices—some of them unusual, as 
was my position of United States Marshal, giving me varied 
opportunities and a clearer survey of the field than falls to the 
experience of most women—led me step by step to a final 
decision against woman’s entrance into the political arena. 

It is impracticable; of a temporary value to the wife and 
mother and of no permanent use to women of the outside world. 


Puase W. Couzins 











I fear suffrage will take the attention of women from what I con- 
ceive to be their pressing civic duties, engrossing them in the political 
game when they should be giving their time to definite needs which 
they are already well equipped to handle. 


No. 


Ipa M. TarBELL 


Mary ANDERSON DE NAVARRO 


I see no need for woman suffrage, so far as either women themselves 
or the government is concerned. Hees Warrenson Moony 
I do not believe it would be wise for women to have the complete 


suffrage. ANNA RoosEVELT COWLES 


Sister of Former President Theodore Roosevelt 


The whole suffrage movement seems to me unintelligent, unintelli- 
gible and uninteresting. ‘The achievement of universal suffrage would 
multiply our clubs and divide our homes. CAROLYN WELLS 


I do not believe in woman suffrage. 
CLaRA LouIsE KELLOGG STRAKOSCH 





AN AUTHORITATIVE VOICE FROM COLORADO 


I have voted since 1893: I have been a delegate to the city and 
State conventions, and a member of the Republican State Commit- 
tee from my county: I have been a deputy sheriff and a watcher 
at the polls: for twenty-three years I have been in the midst of 
the woman-suffrage movement in Colorado. For years I believed 
in woman suffrage and have worked day in and day out for it — 
I now see my mistake and would abolish it tomorrow if I could. 

No law has been put on the statute book of Colorado for the 
benefit of women and children that has been put there by the 
women. The Child Labor Law went through independently of 
the woman’s vote. The hours of working-women have not been 
shortened; the wages of school-teachers have not becn raised: 
the type of men that got into office has not improved a bit. 

As for the effect of the vote on women personally, I have 
known scores of women who worked for the Republican party 
one year and worked for the Democratic party next year, telling 
me frankly that ‘‘the Democrats gave us more money.” 

Frankly, the experiment is a failure. It has done Colorado 
no good: it has done woman no good. The best thing for both 
would be if tomorrow the ballot for women could be abolished. 


Mrs. Francis W. GopDARD 
President of the Colonial Dames of Colorado 
























CHAPTER X—Where Night is Six Months Long 





ya RE. a. IS a good thing that both the Evening 
at vy | Star and the Equator shine,” said Billy. 
| ‘ Wecan find them so easily in the dark.’’ 

“‘But there isn’t going to be any dark,” 
said Jack Frost. 

“Oh, but there will be at night!’’ said 
Billy confidently. “Tt is always dark at 
night. It has to be or you wouldn’t know 
| it was night.” 

“‘But there won’t be any night for six 
months where we are going,” said Jack 
Frost. ‘‘ There never is at the North Pole.” 

“‘Gracious!”’ said Billy; ‘‘that must be dreadful. And do 
the days last for six months, too?”’ 

“To be sure they do. If you ask a boy to come to your 
house to spend the afternoon at the North Pole he stays for 
three months.” 

“It must be terrible when the baby has the colic all 
night,”’ said Billy thoughtfully. ‘‘That happens often at 
our house, and Papa has to walk the floor with him.” 

“‘T don’t know much about babies,’’ said Jack Frost, “‘ but 
I suppose they would stop cryifig before morning. Maybe 
they’d be satisfied crying for a month or two if they weren’t 
interrupted.” 

“‘There’s an iceberg,’ said Nimbus, who had been keeping 
a lookout. ‘‘We ought to be getting there in a little while 
now. Weare running into a dawn anyway.” 














248 To the southward Billy noticed a faint grayish streak 

in the sky, and soon he could see the white caps that the 

—* always wear to keep their heads warm on windy 
ays. 

They were going very fast. Little white specks that seemed 
to be flying past beneath them he now saw were icebergs, 
and by-and-by these began to appear in great numbers, 
dotting the sea like schools of tiny islands in all directions. 

Although the light was growing brighter all the time he 
was still aware of a faint flickering glow to the northward, 
and this his friends told him was Aurora Borealis flashing 
the news that the Equator and the Evening Star were still 
in the neighborhood. 

ai | wish this thing would hurry,” said Nimbus impa- 


tiently. ‘‘We are not going more than five hundred miles 
an hour now. Mere dawdling, I call it.’ 
“‘Crawling,” said Jack Frost. 


“‘T wonder how long it will be before we catch up to 
them,”’ said Billy. 

‘Can't tell,”’ said Nimbus. ‘‘ Depends on whether we are 
going in their direction or not.” 

Suddenly Jack Frost gave a roar of rage. 

‘Look there!’ he shouted. ‘Just look there. It took me 
centuries to make that glacier, and now look at it. Isn’t 
that a shame?”’ 

Below them, where a range of snowy mountains skirted the 
sea, they saw a long dark streak which, when more closely 
observed, proved to be a mountain area entirely bared of 
snow and leading like a great broad road to the north. 

‘‘That’s what that wretched Equator has been doing,”’ 
said Jack Frost sadly. ‘‘He’s spoiled a glacier that was a 
work of art—almost my masterpiece. I suppose when I 
get up to the North Pole I'll find he has melted that. And if 
he has it’ll spoil. You cannot possibly keep a North Pole 
unless you keep it on ice.” 

‘“But,”’ cried Nimbus, who plainly did not share Jack 
Frost’s annoyance, “we can trace him now. That is where 
he must have lighted. Let’s go down there and see if we 
can find any trace of the Evening Star.” 

He had hardly spoken when the car began rapidly to 
descend, and presently it was resting on a mountain top 
between two tall ice cliffs. 

Jack Frost looked at them ruefully. 

“That was my glacier,”’ he said. ‘‘ My beautiful glacier— 
one of the best I ever built. And now look at it. Ruined, 
utterly ruined.” 


244 Nimbus, who had been searching over the rocks, 
uttered a cry of pleasure. 

‘Look here,’’ he said. ‘‘ The Equator got here first. The 
Evening Star did not come till later. So she is probably 
safe, after all.” 

‘*How do you know that?” said Jack Frost. 

‘See,’ said Nimbus. ‘‘ When he got here and cleaned the 
snow off'’—Jack Frost grunted disgustedly—‘“‘the flowers 
began to spring up. Here are daisies and buttercups and 
forget-me-nots and violets and trilliums, all growing where 
he turned the heat on.’ 

‘“‘T don’t see that that proves any thing,” said Jack Frost. 

“But it does,’’ said Nimbus, ‘‘ whether you see it or not. 
After they grew and blossomed somebody came and picked 
lotsof them. Youcan see where they have been snipped off.” 

““Well?”’ said Jack Frost. 

“Tt must have been the Evening Star,’ continued 
Nimbus. ‘She’s very fond of flowers, you know, and nobody 
else could get here.” 

‘“‘Humph!”’ said Jack Frost; ‘“‘there may be something in 
that. But whether there is or not I must rebuild this glacier, 
or at least start it. I'll begin by cutting down these 
flowers.”’ 

““Oh, please don’t!” said Billy. ‘‘They look so pretty 
here among the snowdrifts. Let them just stay for a while 
anyway.” 

“All right,” said Jack Frost, ‘‘for a while if it will please 
you. But I want you to understand that they are in the 
way of the loveliest glacier that 

“Never mind your glacier, 
found the track eS 
instead of north.” 





” shouted Nimbus. “I’ve 
the Evening Star and she is going east 
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He had climbed up a crevice in one of the ice cliffs and was 
studving the surface of a thin covering of new-fallen snow. 

There before him were the dainty footprintsjof the 
Evening Star, and here and there a blossom apparently 
fallen from her bouquet lay scattered along the tracks. 

“Now,” said Nimbus, ‘‘we will separate. Billy, you and 
I will go after the Evening Star, and you, Jack Frost, can 
follow the open trail of the Equator and see if you can find 
him. If you do find him be sure not to let him get away.’ 

‘‘How about us?”’ said the motorman severely. 

“Oh, I had forgotten you!”’ said Nimbus. 

“We hadn’t,”’ said the motorman. 

“Then you’d better,” said the Equine Ox, sticking his head 
out of one of the windows of the car. ‘‘ Always remember 
yourself last.”’ 

“‘T don’t care to hear anything more from you,”’ said the 
motorman. ‘‘It’s against the rules for a beast to talk 
anyway.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!”’ said a voice from a little 
peak just above them. 

‘‘ A bear,”’ said Billy, astonished. 

“Why not?” said the voice asa great white Bruin threaded 
his way down the slope toward the trolley car. 


\&64$ But the motorman and the conductor seemed to think 

there werL many reasons why not. They hastily sought 

shelter inside the car and closed the door after them, while 

the Equine Ox, with a snort of terror, pulled his head in so 

sano that he brought away a part of the sash with his 
orns 

“My!” said Billy; ‘I’m afraid that bear will get them 
or us. 

“He'll have to eat the side of the trolley car befote he gets 
them,”’ said Nimbus. 

‘“‘And by that time,’’ added Jack Frost, ‘‘he’ll be so full 
he won’t have any more room for them.” 

So, leaving the bear busily gnawing at the sash board of 
the car Nimbus, Jack Frost and Billy proceeded afoot on 
their quest. 

Jack Frost set out on the Equator’s trail at a prodigious 
pace, muttering to himself at each fresh discovery of a 
ruined glacier or melted icefield. 

Billy and Nimbus proceeded more slowly, for the track of 
the Evening Star was not always distinct, and it was plain 
that, here and there, when the going was hard she had 
sailed over the obstructing cliffs. 

At the end of an hour the track disappeared altogether, 
nor could they find it, search as they might. 

‘“Where do you suppose she has gone?” inquired Billy. 

“Up,” said Nimbus briefly. ‘‘ Probably saw the Equator 
coming.” 

As he was speaking they heard a familiar voice, and Jack 
Frost hailed them. 

*‘Hello!”’ said Nimbus; “‘ what are you doing over here?”’ 

‘‘This is where the track brought me,” replied Jack 
Frost, and Billy and Nimbus saw that the trail through the 
snow which had been melted by the Equator was within a 
few yards of them. 

“That explains why the Evening Star stopped walking,”’ 
said Nimbus. ‘She saw the Equator headed over this way, 
and decided she had better travel a little faster.” 


ZH It had grown quite light so that the flashes of Aurora 
could no longer seem to guide them, for they had quite 
faded in the brighter dawn. 

As Billy was very tired Jack Frost and Nimbus agreed 
to sit down for a few minutes while he rested. In the mean 
time they sent a Meteor back for the trolley car so that they 
might continue their journey more easily. 

“Walking is foolish anyway,” said Jack Frost. ‘‘Why 
any one who can fly should ever walk is a mystery to me.” 

“Birds do,”’ said Billy. 

sa said Jack Frost, ‘‘and sometimes they overdo it; 
like the awkward auk. Did you ever hear about him? 

‘‘No,”’ said Billy, “‘I never did, but I should love to.’ 

“It’s a sad story,’’ said Jack Frost, ‘but here it fe 


“Two excellent wings had the awkward auk, 

But he was never known to fly, 

Preferring a rambling, shambling walk, 
And the walruses wondered why; 

Yet there seems no reason that on this point 
Their minds should have been so hazy, 

For it’s clear to me as a thing can be 
That the awkward auk was lazy. 


“Though he might have skirted the rainbow’s rim 

Or circled above the seas, _ .” 

The only gait that appealed to him 
Was one of reposeful ease; 

He strutted about o’er the crags and cliffs 
In a most ungainly fashion, 

And the fowls that flew he was prone to view 
With a kind of cold compassion. 


‘*But it chanced one night that a hungry fox 

Got a look at the awkward auk, 

Who was strolling about on the spray-washed rocks 
With his usual clumsy walk; 

He made a dash for the startled bird, 
And the auk with a frown of fright 

On his furrowed brow observed that now 
Was a crisis that called for flight. 


“He flapped and flopped with his feeble wings, 

And he wobbled his trifling tail; 

But, alas! The long-neglected things 
Were not of the least avail; 

Which is why the fox, as he licked his chops 
With a gratified gusto, winked, 

And is why the auk who preferred to walk 
Has come to be quite extinct.” 

















Jack Frost had just finished the last word when the 
Meteor came flying up to them. 
“The Equator,” he said, ‘‘is at the North Pole, and the 





Evening Star is hiding under a glacier there. As soon 
as he melts the glacier 
“Everything will be lost,” finished Nimbus. ‘‘Come 


on, there is not a moment to lose.” 

“‘T’ll be there in a minute,’”’ said Jack Frost, ‘‘but I’ve 
got to start those melted glaciers first; you know that’s 
my job, and I dare not neglect it. 

“All right,’* said Nimbus. 
without you. Come on, Billy.” 

Billy started to follow him, but Nimbus, in his excite- 
ment, had completely forgotten the little boy. He struck 
up a pace that Billy could not possibly keep, and soon 
was out of hearing—a tiny speck on the vast white snow- 
field that stretched ahead toward the horizon. 

“T guess I’ll have to go with you, Jack Frost,’’ said 
Billy, turning sadly toward the spot where that worthy 
had been standing. 

But Jack Frost had vanished utterly, and there was 
Billy deserted on a great Arctic snowfield, just at the 
most exciting moment of the chase. 


CHAPTER XI—The End of the Chase 


T MUST be admitted that there were tears in the little 

boy’s eyes, tears that overflowed and made damp, 
messy places on his wide shirt-collar before they could be 
ordered back where they belonged. 

They were tears of disappointment rather than fear, 
although certain thoughts of bears and walruses and even 
great sharp-billed Arctic owls insisted on following one 
another very rapidly through his mind. 

But when five minutes passed and no bears nor other 
terrifying creatures appeared Billy began to take heart. 

‘“They’re sure to miss me,’ he said aloud, for it was 
comforting to hear a sound even if it were only that of his 
own voice. ‘‘And when they do miss me they'll find me. 
They are fairies, and they can find anything.” 

“‘Anything but the Evening Star,” said a deep voice 
beside him. “‘They haven’t found her yet, remember.” 

Billy jumped almost out of his shoes, he was so startled, 
but he looked bravely in the direction of the voice just the 
same, and to his amazement he saw the Equine Ox standing 
knee deep in snow and switching his tail vigorously as he 
had learned to switch it in the tropics where the flies are 
bad. It made Billy laugh to see him do it in the Arctic 
Circle. But the Equine Ox said it was a warming process. 

“‘T repeat,” said the Equine Ox, ‘‘that they haven’t 
found thc Evening Star. That is chiefly because they 
refused to ask me to help them.” 

“But,” said Billy, ‘‘you are supposed to be back there 
with the conductor and the motorman.” 

‘““They were not interesting,’ said the Equine Ox. ‘“ No 
doubt they are very worthy people, but they are not inter- 
esting. They talked about pie and cheese sandwiches and 
fried beefsteak and other things I do not care for, so 1 came 
up here. I knewl would have to, anyway, before they found 
the Evening Star.” 

‘How in the world did you get here?” asked Billy. 

“‘T didn’t,”’ said the Equine Ox 
FO you're here, so you must have got here,” insisted 

illy. 

“You asked,” said the Equine Ox placidly, ‘‘how in the 
world I got here. I didn’t get here in the world. I got 
here out of the world. I came by way of the Big Dipper.” 

“Oh!” said Billy; ‘‘I suppose I see. Anyway, it would 
not be polite to keep on asking you questions, even if I 
don’t understand.” 

‘‘An Equine Ox,”’ said the other, ‘‘can go anywhere he 
pleases, on the world or off of it. I hadn’t seen the Big 
Dipper for some time so I went up there, took a drink and 
came down here. I know of nothing easier to do than 
that, do you?” 


“Billy and I will go on 


ZS Billy knew of a great many things that would have 
been easier for him to do, so many in fact that it would be 
too great a task to enumerate them, so he kept silent. 

“‘T do hope you can help them find the Evening Star,” he 
said at length. 

‘Certainly Ican,”’ said the Equine Ox. ‘‘ There she is now.”’ 

‘Where ?”’ cried Billy. 

‘“Over across the lake on the other side of the moun- 
tain’’— and the Equine Ox pointed with his tail to the 
southward. “Just now she is frozen in a glacier.” 

““Mercy!”’ said Billy; ‘‘and there is no one to help us to 
get her out.” 

“Unless you count us,”’ said the conductor. ‘But I 
suppose, of course, you don’t.” 

He was standing right at Billy’s elbow, and directly 
behind him was the motorman. 

“The Equine Ox ran away on us again,” explained the 
conductor, noticing Billy’s astonishment. 

“Ran away on you?”’ inquired Billy. 

“‘He means off of them,” said the Equine Ox. 
dreadfully ungrammatical.”’ 

“Don’t you call me names,” said the conductor threat- 
eningly. 

“Please don’t quarrel,’”’ said Billy. ‘‘The Evening Star 
is in that glacier over yonder, and we must get her out of 
it or she’ll freeze to death.”’ 

‘*Then let’s,’’ said the motorman. 

Billy excitedly hurried to the glacier, and the others 
followed as fast as they could. 

It was plain that somebody was confined within its 
green depths, for a form could be distinctly seen by the 
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Holiday Dress 
Holiday Hat i 








Boy’s Holiday Suit 








Country Boy’s Hat 


Every-Day Hat 









Country Boy’s Play Suit 


Flower-Girl’s Donkey 


Flower-Girl’s Costume 


Play Hat 








Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip dolls’ heads into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 
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Number IV: Hazel 


T WAS rather a shock to me to learn soon after 

Laura left school that her mother was a hard- 

working boarding-house keeper, a fact of which 
Laura was very much ashamed; and, of course, all her 
claims of opulence were pretensions. But though I 
was greatly chagrined her companionship left inerad- 
icable traces on my character, and when I first met 
Hazel, my next friend, I tried at first to appraise her 
according to Laura’s snobbish standards. 

My first impression of Hazel was that she was 
exceedingly plain. I met her one afternoon near the 
school building. She was with Philip, Belle’s old 
friend, and I stopped to speak to him. I gave him 
the slow, languishing gaze that Belle had used, and 
he replied in kind. Then after a few words he in- 
troduced me to Hazel who, I learned then, was his 
sister. 

“You two girls can go along home together,” he 
said, and | felt that his manner betokened a wish 
to get rid of us both; perhaps, as usual, some girl 
was waiting for him at Haman’s candy store. 

Hazel and I started away, but not before she said 
to her brother: ‘‘ Remember, Philip, you promised to 
take me to the concert tonight.” 

“All right, Sis,’’ he answered and was gone. 

“Do you care for music?’’ asked Hazel as we went 
down the street together. 

“Ves, I like it very much,” I said; ‘especially 
violin music.” 

‘Music is my soul,’’ Hazel exclaimed ardently; ‘it 
gives me inspiration and makes me think of noble 
things.” 

I looked at her then with more interest; she was 
certainly, I thought, out of the ordinary. 

She went on talking: ‘‘Next to music I love poetry,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I am now writing a long poem to be 
dedicated ‘to a friend of mine.” 











“Oh, I think it is wonderful of you to write 
poetry!’ I exclaimed. 

“Not at all,’’ she answered politely; ‘‘but it has 
always been a wish of mine to help others; in this particular 
instance I believe a poem the best means of helping.” 

I said nothing. I know I was inclined to be selfish then, 
and the thought of helping others had never occurred to 
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Then came Hazel’s wonderful idea. The boy in her 
room to whom she had written the poems had not 
responded, and she felt that he was daily more in need 
of what she could do forhim. Therefore she unfolded 
her scheme tome. “I want to give Paul a bouquet of 
wild flowets every day, and put right in the heart of 
the bouquet a little sentiment,’’ she said. ‘Now I 
want you to ring the bell of his house and without a 
word hand the flowers to whoever answers. I think 
if I do this for some time Paul will at last under- 
stand how much I want to help him and to be his 
inspiration.” 

“Why do you want me to do it, Hazel?” I asked, 
rather taken aback. 

“T thought you’d love to do that part of it,’’ said 
Hazel reproachfully; ‘it’s such a poetical part.”’ 

I agreed to do my part, and so we went by trolley to 
the woods at the ‘city limits every afternoon after 
school (Hazel always had the carfare) and gathered 
wild flowers. I told Mother where we went and ‘she 
offered no objections, since my aunt was visiting us at 
the time and she helped Mother a great deal. Of 
course I did not tell Mother about the bouquet with 
the tender note in its center. 

While I plucked the flowers and arranged them Hazel 
wrote her words of inspiration to the boy who didn’t 
‘care. Then in the center.-of the lovely fragrance 
Hazel placed the little poem. 

Her gray eyes always gazed Heavenward when she 
had finished this romantic task, and she always stood 





for a moment ‘as though communing with the sky. 
At such moments I envied her, for I knew her to be a 
born poet while I’had only acquired the art of poetry 
through her and after manifest struggle. And only 
through her had I awakened a desire to be an inspira- 
tion to the other sex. 





aatr 





me. Indeed I bitterly resented the care of the babies and * 


assisting Mother at times, and so Hazel’s words set me to 
thinking. She must be very good, I thought. 


EEF We parted at my home, and Hazel said very kindly 
that she hoped we would meet again. She was in the last 
year of High School, far in advance of me, and she was 
seventeen, and so I thought she would forget all about me; 
but to my surprise I found her waiting for me in the school- 
yard the next afternoon. She linked her arm in mine and 
we went away together. 

“T have my poem finished,” she said at once; “and you 
seemed so interested yesterday I thought maybe you'd like 
to hear it.” 

“‘T would very much,” I said, in an awed tone, for to be 
singled out for attention by one who wrote poems seemed to 
me a very great honor. ‘Is it dedicated to your friend?” 

“Tt is dedicated to a boy in my room, and it is intended 
to be an inspiration to him,” said Hazel. 

Her face glowed as she smoothed a long sheet of paper 
and began to read aloud to me as we walked along. The 
poem seemed exquisite to me then, telling as it did in 
poetic language all that a girl might be in a boy’s life—his 
inspiration, his guide and many other beautiful things. 

“T shall put it on that boy’s desk tomorrow,” said Hazel 
as she folded the paper, her eyes still bright; ‘‘do you like 
it, Margaret?” 

“Tt is wonderful,”’ I said; my voice was low and I looked 
into Hazel’s plain face with deep respect. “It must be 
lovely,”’ | continued, ‘‘to be an inspiration to some one.”’ 

“Tt is lovely,’ candidly admitted Hazel. ‘Do you read 
much poetry ?”’ 

“No,” I faltered; ‘‘but I'm going to try to write some, 
Hazel.” 

She flushed a little then: I think she didn’t want me to 
encroach on her field. ‘‘ You might try,’’ she said flatly, but I 
knew she felt that I wouldn't succeed. ‘‘I spent all morning 
and part of last night writing that poem,” she concluded. 

‘How did you get your school lessons?” I asked. 

She turned her gray eyes full upon me. ‘‘ Do mere lessons 
count when you can be a shining star to another?” she asked. 

‘“‘T guess not,”’ I said, and again we parted. 


N43 I told Mother about Hazel, for I was quite excited 
about her talent. ‘‘She writes beautiful poems, Mother,”’ I 
said. ‘‘And she wants to be an inspiration to people. She 
says she lives part of the time up in the clouds, and comes 
down to earth with a thump.” 

“That is poetical,’’ said Mother. 
inspiration in her home.” 

Mother always said some little practical thing like that, 
and so knowing she couldn’t understand I told her nothing 
more about Hazel. But our friendship developed and | 
soon discovered that Hazel was inspirationally inclined dnly 
toward the boys: perhaps she thought they needed more 
inspiration than the girls. Looking back from the vant- 
age ground of many years and ripe experiences I see now 
that she was a sort of self-deceiver. She liked the boys and 
wanted their company, which they denied her, perhaps 
because she was so plain; and it might have been uncon- 
sciously that she set about to attract them by means of her 
poetry and attentions. 

I could not then analyze motives, and her ideas fastened 
themselves firmly upon me. They were very appealing, 
and soon I sat up late every night to write poetry. My 
school lessons suffered greatly, and I neglected home duties 
as much a& possible. 

‘‘ Duties; so called,’’said Hazel largely, ‘‘are the bugbear 
of every artistic temperament. ‘They hold me down, I 
know. They prevent my soaring and they do no good. Let 
those whose souls are of the earth, earthy, wash the dishes 
and dafn the socks.”’ 

“Oh, Hazel!” I said; ‘“‘I know I hate to do those things, 
and Mother insists because she doesn’t understand me. Is 
it because I have an artistic temperament?” 

I waited earnestly for her reply. ‘‘You don’t look as 
though you’ had, Margaret,” she said. ‘‘ Your face is too 
full and you, are too short. But sometimes looks are 
deceiving.” eras sanrcs 


“T hope she’s an 


I fervently hoped they were, for nothing seemed so 
wonderful as being a poet and an inspiration to the boys, 
taking Hazel’s lead. 

When Mother asked me to peel the potatoes for supper 
or set the table I complained audibly. 

“T don’t think it’s fair, Mother,’ I said, ‘‘that I should 
have to do these ordinary, common things. I want to do 
other higher, more important things.” 

Mother looked at me as always in deepening’ surprise 
when a new side of my character, as she supposed, was 
presented to her. ‘What higher things are you engaged in 
doing now, Margaret?”’ she asked. 

“You wouldn’t understand, Mother,’ I answered, for 
Hazel had told me that mothers rarely understood anything 
poetically above keeping house and attending to the chil- 
dren. ‘But I think it’s too bad that with my artistic 
temperament I should be bound down.”’ 

Mother gave in easily sometimes, especially if she were 
tired. ‘‘ Well, Margaret,’’ she ‘said at last, ‘if you'll peel 
the potatoes you can pursue your higher thoughts after 
that.” 

I raged within myself as I peeled those material potatoes, 
for life certainly had treated me unfairly and I half wished 
that I had never met Hazel, who had roused all these soaring 
ideas within me. My mind, too, ‘was full of a poem I wished 
to write and dedicate to a boy in my schoolroom. He needed 
inspiration, I believed, and I did not for a moment think 
that his curly hair and laughing brown eyes had anything 
to do with my endeavor to help him. 


ZH Paul, the boy whom Hazel had selected to be an 
inspiration to, had said nothing to her about the poem she 
laid on his desk. She had seen him read it and knew that 
he had thrust it into his pocket, but he did not acknowl- 
edge it in any way. Still Hazel’s ardor was not dampened. 

“We must expect ingratitude,’ she told me. ‘Every 
poet who has the welfare of others at heart is doomed to 
disappointment.” 

But my poem had a better reception. The curly-haired 
boy read it, smiled openly and turned in his seat—and 
winked at me. I felt very uncomfortable and my ears 
burned, for I expected my sublime sentiments to meet with 
a far ‘different reception. 

But my heart leaped when, after school as I walked down 
the street, this boy joined me. He held my poem in his 
hand and, as without invitation he paced at my side, he 
smiled broadly. 

“Sort of a valentine, isn’t it?’’ he said. 

I replied with dignity: ‘‘No; it is an inspirational poem, 
and I hope it will do you good.” 

His smile vanished and he was about to say something 
when Frank, my oldest brother, crossed the street and 
stopped at my side. He put his hand on my shoulder: 
‘Going: home, Margaret?” he asked, and before I could 
answer he had’ taken my arm and was speeding me away. 

At this‘time Frank was working and studying in a 
lawyer’s office. , He,was eighteen years old now and I stood 
a little in aweof him. 

‘Look here,-Margaret,”’ he began at once; ‘‘I don’t want 
you to talk to‘that boy. again, do you hear?”’ 

“Why ” I began. 

““Never mind why,” he said; ‘‘Idon’t want you to, that’s 
all—I know him. Now you remember what I say.” 

““You’re awfully domineering,” I answered, indignant at 
his superior airs. ‘‘I think he’s a nice boy; and even if he 
isn’t that’s all the more reason I should try and help him.” 

“Well, you’re not to help or talk to that particular boy,” 
said Frank emphatically. ‘I’d hate to do it, but I’ll tell 
Father if you don’t mind what I say, Miss Margaret.” 

I walked away from him then with my head in the air, 
and though he caught up with me we went into our home 
without a word. 


24 I told Hazel about the incident. ‘‘ You will find, 
Margaret,” she said, ‘‘that all relatives are alike, and they 
all just live for themselves. They can’t see the beauty of 
being an inspiration.” 

And so, despite Frank’s warning, I continued to write 
poems and impassioned prose and place them tied with 
ribbon on the curly-haired boy’s desk. I must admit that 
his manner rather frightened me, and I always managed to 
evade him after school. But I felt that I was to be a guid- 
ing star in his life and, besides, I greatly enjoyed the réle. 





I had rung the bell of Paul’s home three times and 
three times delivered the flowers to some personage wear- 
ing a white apron and cap and a very unbending man- 
ner, but still Paul had not given any sign to Hazel. 

“T think I will have to seek some one more worthy,” said 
Hazel in her beautiful way of speaking. ‘But we'll finish 
this week out.” 


ES So on the next afternoon at about five o’clock I again 
rang Paul's bell. I held the flowers lightly in my hand and 
waited. The door was not answered so quickly as usual; 
but soon I heard hurried footsteps approaching. 

Then the door was opened and a woman who must have 
been the boy’s mother stood staring at me. Her face was 
rather supercilious in its expression, and she looked me over 
very carefully before speaking. 

“What is your mother thinking of,’’ she asked then in a 
high, crisp voice, “to let you bring flowers to a boy’s home 
with such silly love-notes? I should think you would be 
ashamed of yourself. Have you no pride?”’ . 

I stood transfixed, looking at her, the flowers still in my 
now trembling hand. I could find no words. 

“You are only a little girl ———”’ she went on. 

“Tam over sixteen,” I said in a low voice. 

“Then you deserve more reproof,’’ she said sternly; 
“‘you should be thinking of your lessons—not of the boys 
all the time. They only laugh at you; they certainly can 
have little respect for you.. Take away your flowers! Paul 
does not want them. I am shocked at such immodesty.” 

I stood for a moment gazing into her haughty face as 
she went on talking, then I went down the steps. The 
world had changed and I was filled with black shame: | 
felt that never again could I hold my head up. This 
woman’s words had touched some vital, unknown spot 
within me. 

Hazel met me with an expectant look on her. face. 
‘What made you so long?” she asked. 

I could not tell her then; indeed I could not speak. ‘‘ You 
are an immodest girl, and you do not cast much credit on 
your mother’s training,” still rang in my ears; I felt adumb 
resentment at the words. Then my lips trembled. 

Hazel looked at me in surprise, but we walked on in 
silence. Then as we turned a corner I raised my head and 
saw Paul and the boy Frank had forbidden me to speak to 
coming toward us. Though my eyes were now tear-filled 
I could see Paul’s face quite plainly as he approached us. 
He did not look at us, but his expression was one of harsh 
and absolute contempt—the contempt of the masculine 
who has been run after. My humiliation was complete. 

Then I glanced at the other boy to whom I had often 
written. He was looking openly at me, and in the brief 
second when we passed each other I felt in some unaccount- 
able manner as much shamed by his bold look as by Paul’s 
mother’s words. 


NZS Hazel and I exchanged no word till we reached my 
home. Then Hazel stopped and she gazed curiously at me. 

“You look more like a poet now, Margaret,” she said 
kindly; “‘ you’re so pale.” 

I found my voice at last. “I don’t want to be a poet,” I 
said passionately; ‘‘I don’t ever want to look at anybody 
again. I’m ashamed to my soul.” 

Hazel moved a little closer to me. 
about it?’’ she asked. 

The words rushed to my lips: ‘‘ Why, Paul’s mother said— 
she opened the door—she said I was immodest— she talked 
about my mother’s training ” | choked and could not 
continue. 

Hazel’s gray eyes gazed at me in some surprise. ‘‘And 
are you going to let that keep you from being an inspiration 
to some one,” she asked, “from being a poet and: living in 
the clouds? I’m afraid, Margaret, after all;that you haven’t 
the artistic temperament.” 

With which conclusion she left me. I stared after her for 
a long time, a prey to many questionings whith I could not 
answer to my satisfaction. Only I knew that I felt black- 
ened as though I had touched pitch. It seemed as if the 
very center of my being had been rudely shaken. And 
though I stood only a few moments gazing at the scorned 
bouquet which I still held I was conscious of important 
changes taking place in my beliefs. I became at once a 
young cynic regarding the tenderer things ‘of life, and I 
resolved that never again would I try to be an inspiration 
or a help to any one. 

And so with bitterness of heart I opened the door of my 
home a very different girl from the one who had ‘left it a 
few hours before. 


‘“‘Can’t you tell me 
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Why Prohibition Has Not Remedied the Liquor Evil 
and Cannot Do So 
By Henry Smith Williams, M. D., LL. D. 


The choice of Doctor Williams to discuss this subject in THE JOURNAL is due to the fact that he has made a special study of 
the whole question for many years, and has written authoritatively about it in his book on ‘‘The Effects of Alcohol.’’ He has 
attended universities, medical schools and hospitals, both in this country and in London, Paris and Berlin; and as a member 
of the staff of several State hospitals and asylums, and particularly as medical superintendent of the Randall’s Island hospitals 
in New York, as well as a specialist in mental and nervous diseases, he has had unusual opporiunities to note and investigate 


every side of the problem. 








HE question of the possible or probable utility of laws 
absolutely prohibiting the sale of intoxicants may 

advantageously be considered from two quite different 

standpoints: first the standpoint of feasibility, and 
second the standpoint of expediency. In other words, 
we have to inquire first whether prohibitory laws do 
in fact prohibit, or even retard, the sale of liquor; and second 
whether such laws, even if they were effective, would advance the 
cause of temperance in the best way. 
































The Prohibition Movement in Epitome 


| pnedd as to the efficacy of prohibitory laws. Theoretically, and 
arguing from the history of sumptuary laws in general, it could 
not well be expected that an attempt to control by drastic laws so 
deep-seated an appetite as the desire for intoxicants would be 
effective. But fortunately we are not confined to theories; the 
question has been put to the test again and again, and the results 
are matters of record that, in their larger aspects at least, are 
scarcely open t6 dispute. It is a matter of history, for example, 
that a widespread and ardent crusade in the interest of prohibition 
was prosecuted in the United States more than half a century ago, 
with such practical results that between the years 1846 and 1855 
no fewer than sixteen of the thirty-one States had voted pro- 
hibition. Prohibitory laws were in the year 1855 on the statute 
books of the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
and the (then) Territories: Nebraska and Minnesota. 

“From Maine to the Rocky Mountains,” says Doctor Crafts, 
‘‘every Northern State outlawed the barroom by legislature or 
plebiscite, or both, between 1845 and 1855, with the single 
exception of New Jersey, which gave its people local option in 1847 
for one year.” 

That, it has been said, was a veritable wave of prohibition; but 
it was a wave that soon receded. The fact that these prohibitory 
laws were soon repealed in every State but one suggests rather 
unequivocally that the laws were not regarded as having accom- 
plished what was expected of them; and it is noteworthy that 
the generation which witnessed this fiasco was allowed to pass 
from the scene before it became possible to arouse public interest 
and enthusiasm to the pitch of again testing prohibition on so 
comprehensive a scale. 

Nevertheless prohibition experiments of one kind or another 
continued to be tested from time to time in various parts of the 
country. In 1880 Kansas incorporated prohibition into its State 
Constitution by popular vote. Maine followed four years ater, 
and Iowa soon after. The voters of lowa soon became dissatisfied 
with the law and so modified it as to permit local option. 

Local option was, indeed, the channel through which the new 
wave of prohibition found inlet. The first prominent victory 
indicative of the new movement was won in the year 1896, when 
Kentucky passed a local-option law under which, in due course, 
Bourbon County itself went “dry” for local 
and retail sales. The ensuing decade saw the 


THE EDITOR. 


evidence that lies entirely without the bounds of personal preju- 
dice. This is found in the bald statistics of the liquor production 
and consumption in the United States. Thanks to our revenue 
laws these statistics are unequivocal. So far as they err at all 
they underestimate the amount of liquor through not being able 
to include the products of illicit stills. 

Now what are the facts of liquor production for, let us say, the 
past twenty years, during which time the prohibition movement 
had made such spectacular advances? 

Why, briefly these: In 1890 the amount of liquor consumed in 
the United States aggregated less than a billion gallons, the per- 
capita consumption being 15.53 gallons. In 1907 the amount of 
liquor consumed had risen above the two-billion-gallon mark, the 
per-capita consumption being 23.53 gallons. 

Throughout this period there had been a steady increase both 
in the aggregate quantity and in the per-capita consumption. 
And this, be it recalled, is the very decade which the prohibition- 
ists point to with such enthusiasm as witnessing the rapid spread 
of local option. 

In 1908 and 1909, however, there was a distinct decline from 
the high mark of 1907, and it did appear that the long-awaited 
turn in the tide had come. But when the new statistics for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1910, came to light all the hopes aroused 
by the statistics of the previous two years were rudely shattered. 
For it appeared that the recession of those two years was only a 
momentary ebbing of the tide as if to gather new force; and the 
flood of alcohol now rose again close to the ‘‘ high tide’’ of 1907. 

In the past twenty years, then, the consumption of liquor has 
more than doubled in the United States. In 1890 there was com- 
paratively little territory under prohibition laws; in 1910 about 
half the territory of the United States is under such laws. We are 
forced to conclude either that one-half the territory of the country 
now consumes more than double what the entire territory con- 
sumed twenty years ago, or else to make the alternative conces- 
sion that the “‘dry”’ territories are far enough from being ‘‘dry”’ in 
any literal sense. 

In point of fact, the conclusion seems forced upon us that the 
passing of State-wide prohibitory laws, and the great accessions 
to the locally ‘‘dry”’ territory in the years 1908-9 did for the 
moment restrict the sale of liquor in these territories; but that 
only a few months were required in which to establish new 
channels of illicit distribution, after which the traffic went ahead 
with renewed impetus. 

’ 


Sixty Years of Prohibition 


N THE figures just given I have purposely limited the view to 

the most recent epoch, because the period in question has been 
marked by steady and rapid progress of the prohibition move- 
ment. It may be worth while, however, to illustrate on a wider 
scale the futility of the temperance movement, as hitherto pros- 
ecuted, in checking the consumption of alcohol. The figures are 
no less than appalling and should command the attention of every 
well-wisher of the race, whatever his temper- 
ance proclivities. It appears that in 1850, at 








phenomenally rapid spread of local option until 


the time the first great prohibition movement 





in the aggregate vast territories were under this 
form of prohibitory law. Then came the new 
wave of State-wide prohibition; this time first 
appearing in the South, where Georgia went 
dry in 1907; followed within three years by 
Oklahoma, Alabama, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippiand Tennessee. Maine, Kansas and North 
Dakota already had prohibitory laws. 

Therefore no fewer than nine States now pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor within their bounds. 
Meantime the spread of local option has con- 
tinued, and prohibition charts show that about 
half the territory of the United States is now 
nominally ‘‘dry.”” Specifically it is claimed that 
forty-one million people now live in nominally 
“dry” territory 


The Rising Flood of Liquor 


F WE were to seek evidence as to the actual 
“dryness” of these regions, State-wide or 
local, we should get devious testimony accord- 














was just gaining headway, the annual per- 
capita consumption of alcoholic beverages in 
the United States was 4.08 gallons. In 1860 it 
had risen to 6.43 gallons; in 1870 to 7.70 gal- 
lons; in 1880 to 10.08 gallons; in 1890 to 15.53 
gallons; in 1900 to 17.68 gallons; in 1910 to 
more than 23 gallons. 5 

It appears, then, that the aggregate net result 
of sixty years of temperance legislation is that 
the average American of today consumes almost 
six times as much liquor as did the average 
American of 1850. The redeeming feature of 
the case is that the average man now drinks 
vastly more beer and relatively less spirits; but 
this change is not one for which prohibition can 
be responsible. It is obvious that inan attempt 
to evade prohibition Jaws the more condensed 
spirits (being easier to handle, ship and conceal) 
will tend to take the place of the more bulky 
ones; hence in so far as prohibition has affected 
the relative status of distilled spirits and beer 




















its influence must presumably have favored the 





ing to the bias of the reporter. There is, how- PHOTGGRAPH BY BROWN BROS. 
ever, so it seems to me, a source of conclusive Doctor Williams 
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HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority obtainable on each side™ ©.) |." 

~ dt of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. 
_ have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 

. be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. 
ticles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers. 





Suggestions of questions that readers would like to - .:* “vee if 
But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot ©": '.-.--" 
The magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these ‘*" 
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Edward Howard Griggs’s Personal Talks 


I—What Path in Life Leads Upward? 





are to undertake together is to deal 

with just those insistent problems that 
force themselves upon us in daily life; to ask 
earnestly what is true, and from the study of 
what is, to try to see more clearly what ought 
to be. 

To study personal life is to deal with all 
human life centering upon its soul—the indi- 
vidual. Man is the soul of society, and all 
problems of organized and institutional rela- 
tions reduce back to questions of personal 
life. Consider the mob that fills the streets 
of a great city day after day, flowing blindly 
on, coming seemingly from nowhere, going 
apparently nowhither: yet follow one unit of 
it through a single day and you discover that 
he is the center of a little world as absolutely 
important to him as the world of any other 
human being can be to that other. The 
spiritual universe is as an infinite circle, of 


M: AIM in these four brief studies we 








compared to enduring “all the agony of a 
suspended judgment”’; yet who that is alive 
and brave would ever choose not to see? 
Just to know the truth; to face life unflinch- 
ingly, not trembling before its last deep; to 
see the truth and be still: that in itself is 
absolutely worth while. 

So when I say that love is an end of life I 
do not mean self-gratification nor selfish desire. 
There are two aspects of love, the one active, 
the other passive—the act of loving and the 
joy of being loved. For our full happiness it 
is most important to be loved; but for the 
fulfillment of life it is more important to love 
than to beloved. This activity of love means 
not only reaching out to union with other 
lives, but also all appreciation of beauty in 
Nature and human art. It is the identifica- 
tion of one with all in the heart, as wisdom is 
the inclusion of the whole in the intellect. 
Such love hungers to give and to create, 








which each soul is the center and whose un- 
known circumferenceisGod. Allactivities in 
the larger world depend upon the inspiration. 
that comes from personal life. Imagine what would happen to society 
if the one force of personal love were to be destroyed: how the 
wheels of state, of trade, of education, would all stop. Thus the little 
world of personality is always the heart of the larger world of organ- 
ized society, and a true science of ethics is the soul of a sound 
sociology. 


Personality is Constantly Changing in Two Ways 


UR study would be simple and easy if personality were fixed; 
but it is, on the contrary, constantly changing in two ways, both 
in the individual and in the succession of individuals in the growth of 
the race. First there is, from the animal world up to the highest 
civilization, and from the little child up to the most developed man, 
the gradual expansion of personality, in sympathy and appreciation, 
over a wider and wider area of life. This process would mean ruin, 
however, were it not balanced by another. If growth in sensitiveness 
and sympathyis to serve life it must be balanced by the development 
of strong self-direction and self-control. Expansion must be bal- 
anced by integration in the growth of personality, otherwise one 
tends to become in the end a bundle of quivering nerves responding 
like an Aolian harp to every wind of desire that blows. 

This unifying of personality is accomplished by substituting for 
the mere pull or push of desire a rational aim of conduct that binds 
all the actions of all the days together. If we could discover the 
final aim of life it would not only give the key to human nature, but 
would also serve as the steady guiding star toward which we could 
sail the little boat of our life over the sea of being, thus making a 
straight, intelligent course to the end. 

The difficulty is that we are trying to state the end of a process 
while we are within it. Thus the most that we can hope for is to 
see the line of movement and state tentatively the aim of life on the 
basis of the best living and thinking of the world hitherto; but that 
statement must be held ever subject to revision in the light of 
nobler living and deeper understanding. We are climbing the slope 
of the mountain of endeavor, and the view changes with every step. 
We cannot tell how the world will appear from the summit, nor 
chart the path leading to it until we arrive. Meantime, at every 
step it is possible to know what path leads upward, and that is the 
main thing. 

What then, on the basis of the best living and thinking today, 
may we say is ultimately worth while? The end must have meaning 
enough to explain the whole process of life leading up to it; thus 
no side result of the process should be taken as the aim. It is for 
this reason that pleasure or happiness is not adequate as an aim of 
life—whether it be the happiness of the individual or the multitude. 
Happiness is a result in only one aspect of life—feeling—and may or 
may not follow from the best living. It tends to flow from this 
source, it is true; but happiness depends upon outer as well as inner 
adjustments, and rarely comes when directly sought. All we can 
do is to go on living and thank the universe when happiness blesses 
us; but so capricious and elusive a thing can scarcely be taken as 
the aim of life. 


There are Just Three Aspects of Man’s Bein& 


INCE the end must interpret and fulfill the whole process of life 
leading up to it, should not life itself give us the clew? There are 
just three aspects of man’s being—intellect, emotion and will—and 
each of these phases of personality has its own fulfillment. The 
intellect is answered by wisdom, the emotional life by love, the will 
by good action. ‘These three ends of the spirit of man are not, 
however, on the same plane. Action is a means rather than an end: 
in a deeply true sense we do that we may be. That is, the value of 
the action, however great, lies less in the thing done than in the 
growth of the man through the doing. This holds with all greatest 
men: significant as was their contribution, they were more than 
they accomplished, always. Action is thus for the sake of growth in 
love and wisdom, and these two art ultimates of human conscious- 
ness. Everything else can be interpreted in terms of love and 
wisdom; but love and wisdom can be interpreted in terms of 
nothing else. 

When I say wisdom I do not mean knowledge. Knowledge is the 
root from which the flower of wisdom may or may not blossom. 
One may know a great deal and not be wise at all; and, on the other 
hand, one may be deeply wise and quite without ordinary learning. 
Indeed, knowledge when it leads to pride of intellect may even stand 
in the way of wisdom, as Jesus meant when He said that God had 
taken wisdom from the learned of the earth and given it to little 
children. Wisdom is insight, vision of life in sound relation and 
true perspective; it depends more upon moral sincerity than intel- 
lectual acquisition. To see true one must be true, and an utterly 
false man would get nothing but the darkness that is the shadow of 
God’s light. Wisdom, defined in this high sense, is an end in itself, 
worth while not because it makes us happy—it may make us 
miserable—but because it fulfills one great aspect of our being. If 
comfortableness were the end of life all pursuit of wisdom would be 
hopeless mistake. 

Ignorance is indeed bliss compared to the pain of learning part 
and hungering to know more. The most ignorant man is most 
sure that his horizon is the limit of all wisdom, while Socrates was 
the wisest man in Greece because he alone knew that he knew 
nothing. To rest content with prejudice is comfortable indeed 
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Edward Howard Griggs 


rather than to possess and toenjoy. It is not 
desirable because it makes us happy—even 
more than wisdom it may make us miserable. 
If your aim is to be comfortable and avoid pain then never love 
any one nor any thing. The moment you love another being you 
have given bonds to destiny; your life is no longer free, but 
dependent in greater or less degree upon that other. No; love is 
not worth while because it makes us comfortable, but because it is 
in itself the fulfillment of one great aspect of the human spirit. Life 
is itself the end, not any side result of life in sensation or emotion. 

Let us turn the question over and ask: Who is to achieve this 
twofold end? Here we come again upon one of the ultimates of 
consciousness. Each human being can influence his own life more 
deeply than any other, and it is a primary obligation to give that 
life back to the universe deepened, ennobled and broadened in 
every possible way. The duty to make the potential life actual, to 
grow in love and wisdom, rests upon each person as an ultimate 
obligation in the nature of life itself. 

Self-realization, sought in that spirit, is at the farthest remove 
from selfishness. Goethe, whose own ideal of self-culture has been 
so misunderstood, expressed the truth in that pregnant line of the 
Second Part of Faust which reads: “Being is duty, though a 
moment held.” That is it: to be alive, even for a moment, is, in 
itself, obligation to live that moment to the full. 


The Duty to Seek the Best Life for All 


HIS obligation, let it be noted, rests upon every individual. 

The end, moreover, can be attained for one only as it is sought 
for all. What does love mean if not the inclusion of all life in the 
circle of one’s appreciation? Growth in wisdom means, too, the 
progressive comprehension of the whole in one’s intellect. 

Thus the realization of love and wisdom for each one must be in 
harmony with the same end for all; and the attainment for all must 
include the realization for each one. The duty to seek the best life 
for all depends, moreover, not only on this relation to the individual, 
but is itself an ultimate obligation. We owe service of the whole 
just as we owe the pursuit of self-culture for ourselves. 

In much of the more superficial sociological thinking of our time 
there is assumed to be an inevitable conflict between what Nature 
seeks and what man desires. Nature, they tell us, seeks the pres- 
ervation of the species; while man pursues his own happiness, 
interpreted as the greatest surplus of pleasurable over painful 
sensations and emotions. I believe both statements to be simply 
false: the one a specious fallacy, the other a libel on human nature. 
Of course, strictly and scientifically speaking, it is inadmissible to 
say that Nature “‘seeks” anything; but the result of the objective 
process of life is by no means the preservation of the species. 

On the other hand, is it true that man seeks always the surplus 
of pleasurable over painful sensations and emotions? One can only 
put the question subjectively: What have you to say? Is it not 
true that the deepest pain can be accepted by any heroic soul 
if it result in life—that is, in growth in love and wisdom? Who 
would abrogate, if he could, the bitterest chapters of experience 
if they have produced the fruit of life? This is easy to say 
and hard to live, and while the pain is on it often seems un- 
endurable; but in the still perspective of the past one would 
seldom wish to give up that which has borne fruit in love and 
wisdom. No, the Socrates who drank the hemlock juice; the 
Giordano Bruno who cried as the flames blazed up about him, “TI 
die a martyr and willingly”; the countless individuals, great and 
humble, who gave up time, fortune, health, life itself, that the world 
might grow through their sacrifice—these were not thinking of 
happiness nor seeking the surplus of pleasure over pain, but giving 
themselves freely for life’s sake, and such satisfaction as came to 
them in feeling was only a side result and not the end and aim of 
their existence. In the light of such men the pleasure theory seems 
indeed a libel on human nature. 

Thus the end in Nature and the aim of man come to the same 
thing: one is the objective, the other the subjective, statement. 
Nature brings to birth ever new individuals with ever higher rela- 
tions to the universe; and man’s life is fulfilled in just that growth 
of one toward identity with all in love and wisdom. 


What Should be the Aim of Life 


S THERE is no conflict in aim between man and Nature so also 
there is no opposition between self-culture and social service except 
on a low plane. True self-culture is impossible except through the 
largest social service, and no dedication to the welfare of others is 
fully helpful that does not include the attainment of his ideal life 
by the one who serves. “So still go onward, and, in going, listen,” 
as Dante put it; climb your own mountain, but be ever ready to 
lend a hand by the way to those who are struggling, perhaps more 
falteringly, up the same steep slope. ‘“‘He who would save his life 
must lose it’””—the sublime paradox is true; but equally true is it 
that he who would lose his life effectively must save every atom of 
it—time, health, talent, opportunity, and then, indeed, the gift of 
it will be worth while. 

Thus, on the basis of the best life of man hitherto and our own 
largest vision, we may state tentatively the aim of life to be growth 
in love and wisdom, through good action, for one in harmony with 
all and for all in harmony with each one. 





NOTE— In his next article—which will appear in The Journal for February — 
Mr. Griggs will write on “What We Do in Our Work Makes Us.”” 
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These Two 
Spring Style Books 
Are Yours Free 





Spring Styles are greatly changed — are radi- 
cally new and most delightful. Never has style 
news been so interesting, fashions so pleasing, 
and never have such fascinating Style Books 
been published as these two reserved for You. 


One Book is now ready—the ‘‘‘ NATIONAL's’ 
Advance Sale of New Spring Styles,’’ with 
48 pages of the newest, the best of Spring 
fashions. This Book we want to send you 
Free by return mail. 


The Second Book will be the wonder of the 
Fashion World—America's Style Authority 
—the great ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book—224 
pages filled with beautiful fashion plates of 
“NATIONAL” garments offered at money- 
saving prices. This book, also yours free, 
will be sent you about January 27th. 


Now here is your part. We very much want you 
to have these Books. We have reserved them for 
you, but—we need your name and address. So now, 

fore even you read of the wonderful waist bargain 
below, just now send us your request for these Style 
Books. One will come to you by return mail—the 
other about January 27th. Both are Free. 
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A $2.00 All-Over $ .00 
Embroidery Waist 1 
of Fine Quality =, 


This is a ‘‘NATIONAL”’ opportunity —an offer 
of a $2.00 waist for $1.00. And we mean ex- 
actly that—without one penny’s exaggeration. 


There is an old saying that it would be 
difficult to sell $5.00 gold pieces for $4.00— 
because it would seem too good to be true. 
Yet the offer of this $2.00 waist for $1.00 is 
true—every word of it, because it is a friend- 
making offer of the ‘‘ NATIONAL,”’ the greatest 
ladies’ outfitting establishment the world has 
ever known. 


No. C 61—This beautiful, new design is made up of im- 
orted all-over Swiss Embroidery of fine quality. 
he waist is entirely made of the embroidery—front, 

sleeves, back and all. This material is one of the most 
stylish of the season, and this is one of the most beauti- 
ful and delicate patterns. The front is made, as pic- 
tured, with the new points of insertion and a very full 
edging of fine Val. and crochet balls. It has the new 
Parisian straight cut long sleeves, French band cuffs, 
trimmed with insertion and Val. Closes invisibly in 
back with small, flat, pearl buttons. This waist will 
launder easily and beautifully, will wear well, is 
extremely stylish and becoming—well made and 
suitable for wear on any occasion. 


NOW, if you find you can secure a waist of 
equal quality in any store in America for less than 
$2.00 (or possibly $1.98)—then we want you to 
send this waist back by express at our expense, and 
let us refund your money. White only. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. 

Special friend-making price $1.00 
Expressage prepaid by us. 

Just put a one dollar bill in an envelope, give us 
your size, and get this two dollar “NATIONAL” 
bargain. If you are not delighted with it we will 
refund your money upon request. Be sure to state 
the size desired, 


And don’t forget to write for your Style Books. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only—No Agents or Branches 
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Twelfth Night Parties 


A “Sparklér™ Party 


By Three Contributors 





Twelfth Night Court 
‘““When ye Watchman hath 





LL the guests are led by 
& the hostess in a Series 
of old English games, 
some of which were played 
in Merrie Englandon Twelfth 
Night in the castles of the 
old Kings and Queens. 
Turn the Trencher may be 
the first game, because it is 
a rollicking, jolly one for 
waking up the party “ wall- 
flowers.” The players seat 
themselves in a circle. One 
player picks up the trencher 
—a wooden disk or platter— 
and sets it spinning in the 
middle of the circle, at the 








cryed ‘Eight o’clock and all 
is well’ come ye upon Twelfth 
Night, and dine in Merrie 
England.” 


Lords nage the quaint invi- 
tations, and the guests 
were furthermore requested 
to come in old-timé costume. 
They found the rooms gayly 
decorated with greens and 
holly, and when all had ar- 
rived the hostess proceeded 
to follow an invariable fea- 
ture of the Twelfth Night 
revels of olden times known 








same time calling out thename 
of one of the other players, 








who must jump up, reach 
the trencher before it stops 
spinning and set it going again, calling some 
one else. It will add to the fun of the game 
if the players take unique names instead of 
their own—the names of animals or towns. 
Snapdragon follows—a game which was 
played at the old Twelfth Night entertain- 
ments, Several deep platters are filled with 
raisins, over which salt and alcohol are 
sprinkled. The alcohol is touched with a 
lighted match, whereupon a blue flame rises. 
The players try to pull out as many raisins 
as they can without burning their fingers. 
Before forming the line of march to the 
supper-room each guest is provided with a 
sheet for a robe and a black cambric mask. 
The masks may be easily made at home; the 
guests will bring their own sheets if requested. 
The supper-room is semi-darkened, the only 
light being that of candles. The table has 
red cambric squares laid beneath the drawn- 
work, or lace paper doilies that cover it. At 
each guest’s place there is a little frosted 
cake with one tiny red candle lit on the top, 
and the favors—fancy caps in snappers 
decorated with sprays of holly—are opposite 
the cakes. A big Twelfth Night cake, round, 
full of fruit and thick with frosting, stands in 
the middle of the table with blazing cande- 
labra on each side. Stuck in the top of the 
cake are a great many of the German Christ- 
mas tree sparklers that burst into stars as soon 
as they are lighted. Asthe guests seat them- 
selves at the table the sparklers are touched 
with a burning taper, and the supper opens 
with a blaze of starlight. 
— CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEy. 


“Ye Feast-Tide of Ye Star” 


pevitese for this Twelfth Night 
party were written in old-time script, upon 
cards which were appropriately decorated, 
each with a gilt star, since the occasion com- 
memorates the visit of the Magi. 


“*I bid ye come, with joy elate, 
Ve Twelfth Nighte now to celebrate; 
So haste from near and haste from far, 
For ’tis ye Feast-tide of ye Star.” 


Upon arrival the guests found the rooms 
decorated with Christmas greens, conspicu- 
ous among which were stars of holly, ever- 
green and red immortelles. Until all had 
arrived a pianist entertained with old-time 
gavottes, minuets, sarabands and carols. 

When all had assembled ‘‘Star Charades” 
were enjoyed, the company dividing into 
two parties, each with a leader, and the 
words acted being names of stars, planets 
or constellations. Of course the entire word 
could not be acted, but only the syllables. 
Among those given were Arcturus (Ark-tour- 
us), Jupiter (Jew-pit-err), Saturn (Sat-urn), 
Pleiades (Plea-aid-ease) and Orion (O-rye-on). 

The refreshments served were chicken pie, 
in lieu of the famed blackbird pie, nuts, 
fruit and, most important of all, the Twelfth 
Night cake. This was baked in star form 
and contained a coin, a ring and a small bell. 
‘The guest in whose piece the 
coin was found was acclaimed 








King, the ring made the for- 
tunate possessor Queen, 


The Twelfth Night Cake Has the Place of Honor 


We the merry Twelfth Night comes 
around memories of many quaint 
customs suggest most interesting table 
decorations. The centerpiece here is a 
huge Twelfth Night cake, elaborately 
iced, in which have been baked a bean, 
a pea anda clove. The symbol of the 
‘““witch’s foot”’ is marked with cochineal 
on the top. This is supposed to give 
protection against evil influences, and 
is in the form of a five-pointed star, with 
one point left open. 

At each place is a toy broom, to the 
handle of which is tied a roll of fringed 
tissue containing a fancy paper cap to 
be worn during the festivities. Excep- 
tions are the places at the head and 
foot of the table, where rest a King’s 
and a Queen’s crown respectively, and 
one at the side, which is marked by a 
jester’s wand. The broom recalls the 
old myth of Befana, an aged woman of 
whom it is related that she desired to 
follow the Three Wise Men to Bethlehem, 
but, delaying to sweep her room, found 
that her guides had vanished and she 
was doomed forever to wander broom 
in hand from house to house, seeking 
the birthplace of the Christ-Child. At 
every dwelling she leaves mementos 
of her visit, and the children place their 
little shoes on the doorstep on the eve 
of Twelfth Night to receive them. Small 
wooden shoes filled with sweetmeats 
may therefore be appropriately used for 
favors. The Christmas greens which 
still decorate the room must be gathered 
and burned to close the festivities. 

The jester, as master of the revels, 
takes the lead in the evening’s program, 
which should include the old English 
games of Blind Man’s Buff, Puss in the 
Corner, and Hunting the Slipper. 


HE favorite table centerpiece for 

Twelfth Night used to be a giant 
pasty containing live pigeons or rabbits 
which were released by making a hole 
in the crust. A ‘‘Jack Horner’? may be 
fashioned on this order by covering a 
large milk-pan with a brownish yellow 
tissue ‘‘crust.”? Cutfrom crépe paper in 
rabbit design as many small Bunnies’ 
heads as there are guests: mount them 
on cardboard and stick through slits in 
the tissue covering so that only their 
ears and faces are visible. Tie small 
favors to the rabbits’ necks beneath the 
“crust,” pull the ribbons through the 
slits, and let the ends be held by tiny 
figures of rabbits sitting upright beside 
the plates. 

To give a touch of brightness to the 
somewhat neutral-toned decorations 
strands of silver tinsel chenille, with 
sprigs of holly and mistletoe knotted in 
at intervals, may be hung from ‘the 
chandelier and twined about the base 
of the centerpiece. 

The menu should include the tradi- 
tional roast goose, meat pie, plum por- 
ridge, and small frosted cakes upon 
which are inscribed with colored icing 
the initials of the three Kings, Melchior, 
Caspar and Balthasar. 

— WINIFRED FALES., 


as the preparation of ‘‘char- 
acters.” These were sheets 
of paper on which were 











painted imaginary portraits, 
often grotesque, beneath 
which were written fictitious names and 
appropriate jingles, somewhat on the order 
of the comic valentines of the present day. 
The papers were folded and placed in a 
gentleman’s hat or a lady’s reticule—accord- 
ing to the sex of the character represented— 
from which they were drawn by the guests. 

The “characters” were unfolded and the 
verses read aloud, after which each guest 
pinned his or her “‘ portrait’ to dress or coat, 
and was addressed during the remainder of 
the evening by the name it bore. 

The center of the table was occupied by the 
boar’s head which, in this case, was a lantern 
in the form of a pig’s head, within which 
was placed a candle or electric light. The 
table itself was long and narrow, and a 
wooden trencher was provided for each guest. 
The following were offered: 


‘Pease Porridge Hot” 
Roast Beef of Old England 
Beans Potatoes 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Plum Pudding 
Grape Juice 


At the conclusion of the dinner the great 
Twelfth Night cake was brought in, lit by a 
number of white candles. With great cere- 
mony the host proceeded to cut it, and the 
guest in whose slice a bean was found was, if a 
man, straightway declared King, while a pea 
entitled its lady possessor to be Queen. First 
of all, following a medieval custom, the King 
was raised on the shoulders of four men to 
the ceiling, where he chalked a cross on the 
“‘rafters” to keep away evil spirits. 

Then the revels began. Seated on an 
improvised dais the Monarchs held Court, 
and each subject was required to pay homage 
or, in other words, to bow before the Royal- 
ties and offer a compliment to each. These 
compliments were, of course, made as ludi- 
crous as possible, and the one whose compli- 
ments were most acceptable was appointed 
Lord High Chancellor. 


ig tape it was decreed that each subject 
should in turn entertain the Court by 
speech, song, story or in some other manner. 
The game known as “It”’ followed, which 
was played in this fashion: The King 
appointed one of the Court to leave the 
“throne-room,”’ and commanded that he 
must reénter and in some manner make the 
Court laugh, the only proviso being that his 
attempts must be in pantomime. Whoever 
first laughed must be the next “‘It,”’ and there- 
fore the courtier who sought to amuse faced 
an audience which regarded his attempts 
with silent gravity. However, the laugh was 
sure to start, and a new victim was found. 
Amock trialthen took placeand the “Knave” 
was tried on the charge of stealing the Queen’s 
tarts, a verdict of guilty being rendered. 
The Court then divided into two parties, 
and each in turn proceeded to enact some 
scene from English history, with the other 
for audience, the object being to guess what 
scene was represented. That 
of King Alfred and the cakes 





wasreadily identified, andthe 





while the finder of the bell 
became Court Jester. The 
hostess then passed a tray 
containing gold stars for the 
woman guests and silver 
stars for the man guests. 
Upon the back of each star 
was written the name of a 
character whom the guest 
was to personate. 
Improvised costumes had 
been provided by the host- 
ess. The King and Queen 
wore robes of purple cambric 
trimmed with Canton flannel. 
Gilt crowns adorned their 
heads, and the royal scepter 
was a croquet mallet cov- 
ered with gilt paper. Gay 
kimonos, shawls and cloaks 








second party selected King 
Canute commanding the 
tide to fall back. Sir Walter 
Raleigh spreading his cloak 
in the mud gave opportunity 
for graceful acting, and the 
execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was rendered in dra- 
matic style. The Princes in 
the Tower, the landing of 
the Normans, and King 
Henry haunted by his eight 
wives were given, the latter 
being very difficult to guess. 

But midnight—and not a 
revolt—ended the reign of 
King and Queen, and the 
Twelfth Night Court was 
over; while the lords and 
ladies wished their hostess 








transformed the guests. 
—E.sie DUNCAN YALE. 





Dinner Decorations for Twelfth Night 


“‘Good-night,” regretting 
that this feast-night comes 
but once a year. 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


























Preparing for Musical Study 


I will not be able to get a piano for about six 
months. What books can I study during that 
time which will fit me for beginning active study 
when I get the instrument? Otea. 


There are no books the perusal of which will 
prepare you for the active mechanical work on 
the keyboard. You may, if you are interested 
in them, read the biographies of the great com- 
posers and pianists. They will teach you the 
belief in the necessity of unremitting work. As 
to the rest, take long walks in the open air, a 
moderate amount of physical exercise, and elim- 
inate from your system any tendency toward 
constitutional ailments. In other words, do all 
you can to strengthen your physical and mental 
health. It will be the best preparation for 
earnest study. 


Developing a Child’s Talent 


After a child has finished Part 1 of Loesch- 
horn’s “‘Studies for the Development of Tech- 
nique,’”’ what shall I give her next? Would you 
advise some small pieces? If so what? 

MINor. 


Teach her, above all, to construct scales and 
broken chords for herself, and thus employ her 
musical mind as well as her mechanical mind. 
If the studies you mention are under opus 65 
you will see that Loeschhorn himself puts little 
““nieces’’ into the next book. Ask your dealer 
for the juvenile writings of the better class of 
American writers, and of those by Schytté, 
Sternberg, and Ph. Scharwenka. 


The Meaning of Musical “ Spelling” 


What is the meaning of the word “spelling” 
as applied to music? Pods 


In striking these chords, of which no two look 
alike, you will find that they sound alike. The 
reason for the various ways of spelling them 
lies in their relations to different tonalities, as 
you will easily understand when you study 
harmony. Have we not also in language words 
that are written in various ways while they are 
pronounced alike? 





Softening a Metallic Tone 


How can I soften a touch which is naturally 
hard and metallic? SV 


First ascertain, through a good musician, that 
the fault does not lie in your instrument. If it 
does any piano regulator can mellow its tone 
down and remove the ‘‘ metallic” quality. If, 
however, the fault is yours it does not lie in 
the mechanical action of your fingers—for the 
hardest-skinned fingers may produce a smooth, 
mellow tone—but in the action, or rather inac- 
tion, of your ear. As long as you strike or press 
down the keys in musical unconsciousness the 
quality of your tone is purely a matter of chance. 
If, however, your auditory imagination (your 
musical will) desires, forefeels, and therefore 
dictates, a certain quality of tone your hand is 
bound to execute this dictate. It may at times 
require some experimenting and practice to 
produce a tone that will satisfy your ear, but 
you are bound to succeed, and to succeed the 
sooner the more definitely the dictate of your 
ear makes its command. Employ your ear more 
while you are playing. 


Erroneous Naming of Compositions 


Is Rubinstein’s‘‘Kamennoi-Ostrow,” Portrait 
No. 24, in F sharp major, known as ‘The 
Portrait of a Lady’? If not, of whom is it a 
“portrait”? and which number of the twenty- 
four in this set is the famous ‘Portrait of a 
Lady’’? CALIFORNIA. 

I fear that Rubinstein himself could not have 
answered your questions. At any rate he would 
not have done it, for he possessed all the dis- 
cretion of a true gentleman. As for myself, I 
never heard of the specification that the por- 
trait should be that of a lady. The title origin- 
ated probably in the same mind which invented 
the name of ‘‘ Moonlight”’ for the C sharp minor 
Sonata of Beethoven. 


The Finale of the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” 


In the opening measures of the Finale of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” (op. 27, No. 2) 
should there be a murmuring effect in arpeggios, 
with a sudden sforzanda on the chord, or a grad- 
ual crescendo to the sforzanda chord, accenting 
each group of notes slightly? M. M. L. 

This is largely a matter of conception. It 
may be played either way, provided that the 
fundamental character of the whole movement 
is preserved which finds in the opening measures 
its strong, stormlike ex- 





fa Seratgeammares 














A Recent Picture of Mr. Hofmann 


How to Appreciate the Classics 


Does a person have to be trained to an ap- 
preciation and understanding of classical music, 
as the eye has to be trained to appreciate a fine 
painting? If so, how can I soonest acquire the 
necessary musical knowledge? J. A.M. 


The training for an appreciation of good 
music, classic or modern, consists of listening 
attentively to a great deal of it where it is well 
rendered. Krehbiel’s book in two volumes, 
‘“How to Listen to Music,’’ may be of assist- 
ance to you. If you are unable to play the quo- 
tations in the book on the piano you should 
engage some good musician to do it for you. 


MacDowell’s Position as a Composer 


How does Edward MacDowell rank among 
American composers, judged solely by his 
piano works? EB 

I believe that I voice the opinion of all other 
American composers in saying that he was not 
only the first but also the foremost among those 
of them who wrote with artistic aspiration and 
inspiration. In the simpler forms of folk song, 
like ballads, Stephen Foster has preceded him 
without, however, superseding him, his field 
being an entirely different one. 


Playing “Ties” and “ Slurs” 
What is the difference in playing between the 


“ties” and the “‘slurs’”’ here? O. S.A. 
callie 
== See 
oi 
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The first note in the left hand (C) is only an 
eighth note. After it has lasted its short time 
the part which sounded it proceeds to E; the 
curved line underneath it can, therefore, not be 
a tie. The right hand, however, continues in 
the second note only the duration of the first, 
which has not yet moved away, and the curved 
line above it is, in this case, a tie. The best 
way to distinguish between the slur and tie is 
to sing or hum the note where the curved line 
begins. If you have to move away from the 
note—whether you do or do not return to it 
later — the curved line is a slur or legato 
mark; it becomes a tie only when you have 
to stay on the note until the next note is due, 
if it is a note of the same pitch or sound. 


Performers’ Liberties With Compositions 


Is it allowable to change a piece of music in 
order to gain brilliancy? For example, if the 
last tweuty measures of Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto are played in octaves do you consider 
the effect bizarre and vulgar? E. S. 


It is neither bizarre nor vulgar, but just com- 
fortable. When the fingers have been at work 
for along time; when, asin the place you quote, 
you approach the end and wish to make a 
climax, it is a very agreeable help in need to 
allow the wrist to participate in the proceedings. 
But it is only as a “help in need”’ that I would 
allow such a change, rather than have the end 
spoiled by overfatigued fingers. 


Literary Helps in Interpreting Schumann 


What book on Schumann shall I read which 
will give me a better insight into his composi- 
tions for piano? W.M. 


There are, no doubt, several good biographies 
of Schumann published in English, but it is 
doubtful whether their perusal will afford you 
any insight into his works. The last June num- 
ber of ‘‘The Musician,” being devoted to Schu- 
mann, contains much that I would advise you 
to read: especially the first essay, as it is one of 
the best I have read on the subject and it will 
give you great help in catching the romantic 
oe which is so predominant in Schumann’s 

orks. 


Some “Dots” of Doubtful Meaning 


What is the meaning of the two dots over the 
A, G sharp and F sharp in this passage from 
Liszt’s ‘‘Twelfth Rhapsodie”’? LEILA B. 


ii x 
————— 


Having never seen this sign before I think 
that you must have obtained some “edition” 
in which some overly wise ‘‘editor’’ employed 
markings of his own invention. It may be, 
however, that these signs are simple mordents 
which did not come out well in the printing. 
I would recommend that you inquire of the 
publisher. 





Some Marches for Public Performance 


Please give a list of some marches or polonaises 
suitable for public performance. B.A. M. 


Any one of Chopin’s Polonaises, also the one 
in E by Liszt, ‘‘Hochzeits Polonaise” by Stern- 
berg, “‘Alla Polacca’’ by Weber. The marches 
by Schubert, also their transcription by Tau- 
sig, ‘‘Tannhaeuser March” by Wagner-Liszt, 
‘Marche Indienne”’ by Meyerbeer-Liszt, March 
and Fairy Dance by Mendelssohn-Liszt. 


The Real Beauty of Mozart’s Music 


Are Mozart’s piano Sonatas really beautiful? 
My teacher professes to think they are beauti- 
ful, but to me they sound little better than five- 
finger exercises. If they are really fine how can 
I cultivate my taste to appreciate them? 

BEGINNER. 


If Mozart, of all composers, does not reach 
your sense of musical beauty your musical 
taste—not for Mozart alone, but in general— 
needs looking after. When Rubinstein played 
Mozart the audiences were enchanted. If they 
looked at the notes afterward they wondered 
why they could not see the beauty which they 
had heard. He had played what he had seen in 
the Sonatas, what the Sonatas had told him. If 
you endeavor to rise to a higher level of musical 
culture the taste for Mozart will come to you 
because it must. Let me say that his music, 
though of great dramatic and generally ex- 
pressive force, stands particularly for absolute 
beauty; so much so that the esthetic writers 
often compare his art to that of ancient Hellas. 
The definiteness of his forms, the crystal clear- 
ness and chastity of his thoughts, the nobility 
of his themes, the absence of anything that 
could be offensive to the ear or to the musical 
mind, and the scholarly skill which shows itself 
in every one of his works are not yet excelled. 
They are marvels which not to have recognized 
and enjoyed would be a serious loss to one’s 
spiritual possessions. 


When Two Notes Occupy One Degree 


In the measure here cited why are the two 
notes written on the same degree of the staff? 
I have also seen two whole notes on the same 
degree. Why is this done? K.-C. 3 


ESTE. RTT 
It is done to show that—so to speak—the 
same note is sung by two voices simultaneously, 
of which one moves after two beats to another 
note while the other keeps on singing. I would 
strongly recommend to you to learn at least 
the rudiments of harmony. 





Musical Feeling is the Best Metronome 


What is approximately the correct tempo of 
Chopin’s Prelude in A flat, opus 28, and also of 
the one in C sharp minor, opus 45? Also how 
can I give the most artistic interpretation of the 
cadenza in the latter one? Cc. 2 


The tempo of a piece is not an absolute but 

a relative quantity, since its choice depends so 
largely upon the quality of your tone and the 
state of your technic. The best interpretation 
of the cadenza you mention will be that which 
most honestly expresses the 





pression. The chiefest 
requirement for a convin- 
cing rendition of this or any 
other piece is always your 
own conviction. I, person- 
ally, like the “gradual cres- 
cendo”’ best, because the 
accumulated force of the 
pedaled brokenchordsleads 
more naturally to the cli- 
max and because it is my 
belief that Beethoven had 
such a stormlike effect in 
mind when he conceived 
the Finale. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano-playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 


impression the cadenza 
made upon you. Play 
it— after earnest study of 
its structure and of its 
relation to the piece—as 
you feel about it. The er- 
rors of a genuine conception 
are in art always prefer- 
able to the correctness 
of an imitation, because 
they are more interesting 
through their naive gen- 
uineness and because gen- 
uineness counts for more 
than pedantic correctness. 








is exclusive with us. 
made, sent free to any address on receipt of 
10 cts. to help pay postage and packing. Edi- 
tion limited, send at once. 


For Men 


MAXINE ELLIory 
Our“WHITE HOUSE” QuEEN 


POSTER CALENDAR-19iI 


























NCE more the poster season’s 
come and calendars have the call. 


And in this little world of art the beauty 
of the year is the poster calendar of our 
own company. Done in sixteen colors. 
Richly and elegantly finished and a 
very treasure for reception hall, living 
room or parlor. 


This Maxine Elliott poster calendar for 1911 
Mailed in tubes specially 


More than anything else we can think of, 


this calendar will typify for you the beauty, 
elegance, artistic shapes and art finish of 


White House 
Shoes 


Ask your dealer for them. 


For Women 
If he hasn’t 


them, or won’t get them for you, write us 
direct and we’ll see that you’re supplied. Our 
1911 Style Book showing very latest patterns 
and styles in shoes, superbly illustrated—free. 


White House Shoes made by the same great 


firm manufacturing Buster Brown Shoes for 
Boys, for Girls, —namely, 


The Brown Shoe Co., Dept. H 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 






BROWN'S 





MARK 
Means Quality 


A 14—Woman’s 
“White House’”’ Patent Button, Mat Top 











POSTER COUPON 


The Brown Shoe Co., Department H, St. Louis, Mo. 


1 enclose 10c for which please mail Maxine Elliott White House 


Queen Poster Calendar 1911. 
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The New Patchwork Quilt 


By Marie D. Webster 
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Feb and artistic note has been achieved in these designs for hand-made 
quilts of applied patchwork. The aim has been to make them practical as 
well as beautiful by the use of fast-color linens of good quality in the patterns, 
and a foundation of equally good white muslin. This ‘‘Pink Rose’’ design with 
the latticed quilting is charmingly suggestive for a summer cottage bedroom. 


HE ‘“‘ Snowflake ’’ quilt design brings to one’s imagination the sharp-pointed, 

glistening snowflakes against a background of blue sky. The quilting in 
fine stitches simulates the applied pattern, and the border suggests drifts of snow 
as one sees them after a winter’s storm. The quilting in the border is done in 
curved lines and accentuates this effect of hills and hollows. 
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N THIS design the Iris plant has been conventionalized so as to make it 

consistent with its natural growth—the flowers stretching up in stately array 
beyond their long-pointed leaves. Here again the quilting pattern follows the 
flower, and in keeping also with this very striking design is the double striped 
border in two tones of the violet linen to match the flowers. 


HE ‘‘ Wind-Blown Tulip’’ design seems to bring a breath of springtime both 
in form and color. Even the border flowers seem to be waving and nodding 
their golden heads in the breeze. 





NOTE—Transfer patterns cannot be supplied for any of: these four quilts, but Mrs. Wester will be 
glad to answer inquiries regarding them if a stamped, addressed envelope is supplied. 
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The New Woven Pillows 


Hand-Loom Work for the House 














WORD or two regarding the old-fash- 

ioned art of hand weaving may be of 
interest to the reader in connection with 
these new woven pillows. 

For seventy-five or one hundred years 
the old hand looms treasured by former 
generations have been discarded — stored 
away in attics, thrown into outbuildings 
and sheds, or used as a ‘‘ framework for 
chicken-houses.’’ Some have been 
chopped up for firewood, others have been 
laid away in pieces—all the beams carefully 
marked with Roman numerals, with pegs 
correspondingly numbered. 

The owners of these had in all probability 
not put them away with the intention of dis- 
carding them, but hoping to set them up in 
their accustomed places when enough yarn 
should have been spun for a new web of 
cloth, a new coverlet or a blanket. The 
mistake must not be made, however, in 
thinking that only crude materials may be 
woven upon these looms. 











Designs by Arnold G. Talbot 
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HE finest linens and dimities, as well 

as coverlets and heavy carpets, were 
woven upon the same old looms.. Some 
of the designs are as old as the art of weaving, 
and it is amazing what a wealth of changes 
and variety of designs can be produced 
by such simple machinery. The more 
one studies their possibilities the more fasci- 
nated one becomes. 

Among the most interesting are the beau- 
tiful old coverlet designs, which are found 
all over the country, varying somewhat in 
name and minor details in different locali- 
ties. For instance, ‘‘ Blazing Star’’ as 
shown in the pillow done in yellow in the 
center of the right-hand column; the ‘‘Sun, 
Moon and Star’’ shown in the old rose pil- 
low in the upper left-hand corner; and the 
“Double Bowknot’’ iliustrated in the pil- 
low done in blue and green in the lower 
left-hand corner, are a few of the old 
favorites which show the quaint, beautiful 
effects of the industry. 











































UT many other possibili- 

ties for hand work also 
lie within these designs. For 
home needleworkers they 
are full of suggestions for 
new ways to use cross-stitch 
and darning-stitch in splen- 
did colors for embroidering 
patterns on canvas, scrim, 
huckaback or linen. 

All of these materials, by 
reason of their even quality 
and soft texture, may be 
counted off in blocks and lines 
ready for the pattern to be 
worked in mercerized or linen 
threads. Endless variations 
of these patterns may bemade 
in colors that will harmonize 
with other furnishings. 





NOTE— Printed directionsforthese 
pillow designs cannot be supplied, 
but general inquiries concerning 
them will be answered by Mr. Talbot 
if postage is provided. 


























Some New Rag Rugs 


By Jessie E. Phillips 
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|B prowess the last five or ten years there has been a steady and increasing 
demand for the woven rag rugs for summer cottage and bungalow fur- 
nishing, but a decided and very noticeable improvement has been made in 
the designs.. While many of the old-fashioned rag rugs were made in hit- 
or-miss fashion of old rags the new ones are made mostly of good materials 
and selected colors in harmony with other furnishings. 


pteeen er 


N IMPORTANT fact to be considered in the preparation of the rags is to have 
them all of the same quality for each rug. Old linen, denim or unbleached tnuslin, 
combined with some rich contrasting colors like the designs shown on this page, 
would work up evenly and make a firm and durable rug with colored or linen warp for 
a hall or a living-room; while dress muslins, lawn and fine gingham are best suited to 
small rugs for bathrooms. White warp is generally used for them and they are 
almost as easily washed as a large Turkish towel. 
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HE two materials needed for rag rugs are warp and filling. The former 

is usually supplied by the weaver unless one prefers to purchase it direct 
from a manufacturer and dye it at home to make certain that it will be the 
right tone for the rug design. Very good filling may be made of partly worn 
sheets, or old-style curtains either white or dyed in any desired color, for a 
pattern in alternate stripes, if one cannot afford all new rags. 
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Ee THIS new development of rag rug making the filling must be absolutely smooth 
without lumps or rag ends, and to insure this effect the joinings must be made 
securely and as flat as possible. They should lap over each other nearly half an inch, 
with a sewing at each edge and a few running stitches down the center. Rags are 
generally cut an inch wide, and one pound and a half will make about a yard square 
rug. These designs illustrate in a very effective way the practical results of the work, and 
any local firm will be glad to do the weaving at reasonable prices. 
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By Marion Wire 
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The Old Coverlet in a New Place 
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A leacher’s Ialks to Teachers 


By Lillie A. Williams 
IV— How Can I Get My Pupils to Remember? 






mea |=|LL our thinking goes on in words, so our pupils 
must not only retain in memory things, but also 
A the words by means of which they think about 
these things. The tests and examinations which 
most of us are required to give at stated inter- 
<r <4|%) vals have as their purpose to find out the degree 
of verbal retention in the field of the test. Do you find marking 
such papers a rather disheartening task? So many teachers do. 
After having taught a subject to the best of one’s ability it is 
certainly discouraging to find, after a lapse of six or eight 
weeks, that many pupils have failed to retain much of what 
was so carefully impressed. You are, perhaps, seeking for a 
remedy for such failures in verbal retention. If so I think I 
can help you. 


First Study the Individual Children 


HE first step is to study the individual children. If you 

will observe carefully each child for a few weeks to note 
how well he remembers what he prepared over night at 
home, how he recalls points in review, how accurate his test 
papers are, you will find that you can sort your pupils into four 
groups with reference to this power. For those of the first 
sort Charles Van Zant was a typical example. During the 
teaching of a point his attention was keen, his power to grasp a 
point quickly, grcat. He was not only able to reproduce it again 
readily the next day but also he had no trouble in retaining it for 
an indefinitely long period of time. Helen Lane may represent 
the second group. She could grasp a thing as quickly as 
Charles and recite it as well as he the next day, but her power 
of retention was so poor that her tests were not far from fail- 
ures. Pupils of the third sort are slow in forming impressions. 
Even when it seems as though this has been done, a test after 
twenty-four hours frequently shows that parts of the matter 
have not been retained. If, however, the work is now gone 
over again so that it can be reproduced by the pupil, it will 
be retained as well as it is by children of the first sort. 
Abraham Lincoln’s memory for certain things was of this type. 
He used to say of himself: ‘‘My memory is like a plate of 
steel; it is very hard to scratch anything on it. But whena 
thing is once scratched it is impossible torub it out.”” Thereis a 
fourth class. These find it as hard to comprehend in the first 
instance as those in the third group, and even when an impres- 
sion is so made that the thing can be reproduced the next day 
they are as unable to retain it any length of time as those of 
the second sort. 

But you will have to study the memory of each pupil in each 
subject that you teach him. Weno longer speak of a person’s 
memory; rather, we speak of his memories: his arithmetic 
memory, his music memory, and so on. No one has an equally 
good memory for everything. The rule seems to be: the 
greater the interest in a thing the more quickly it will be 
comprehended and the better it will be retained. Alexander 
Barber had a great natural interest in numbers and com- 
putation. His quickness in mathematical operations and his 
retention of rules and combinations were astonishing, but in 
Latin his memory was of the fourth sort. Mary Bain loved 
music. She could play again any not too intricate piece upon 
the piano that she heard, and retain it almost ary length of 
time. Yet I saw Mary and witnessed the display of her musical 
memory in a school for the feeble-minded where she was a pupil. 


The Memories of a Child Vary With His Growth 


CHILD’S memories are also likely to vary with his phase 

of growth. Children do not grow continuously; instead 
they have periods of rapid development, and between these, 
checks of growth. One of these may be looked for in the 
normal child at about eight or nine. He will now, probably, 
show a number of trying traits, among them a fall in memory. 
Things are not grasped so quickly or retained so well as 
formerly. Little Kate was at first a happy and successful 
learner and was so fond of school that, meeting her one 
Saturday, I said: ‘I suppose you are sorry that it is 
Saturday and you cannot go to school.” ‘‘ No,” said she, “T’m 
glad. I don’t like to go to school now; I can’t remember my 
lessons.”” She was in this stage of check in growth. Another 
such check occurs before the advent of adolescence. How 
different a child Julia was at this period! Formerly active and 
energetic she now always wanted to lie abed late in the morning 
and was frequently tardy at school. In class her wits were apt 
to go wool-gathering and her memory was correspondingly 
poor. Thisis but a passing phase, however; with the full advent 
of adolescence mental power usually comes up with a rush. 
Many girls have told me that their first two years of High 
School were their years of best memory. Another check 
occurs when the youth is attacked by “the distressing malady 
of being seventeen years old.”” Herbert Spencer tells us that 
in his seventeenth year he was so little able to remember cer- 
tain things he studied that nothing but references to them 
in letters to his friends could later convince him that he had 
ever studied them at all. This, too, passes, and the following 
stage is one of fine retention. 

Still another cause of variation in the memories of one’s 
pupils is the state of their health. The poor Carrie who sits in 
class with her mouth open, whose attention is so poor and whose 
memory is almost lacking, could retain as well as the best if her 
adenoids were removed. William has malaria, and so he neither 
understands nor retains much of what you try to teach him. 
Those thin, half-starved Italian children could retain if they 
were better nourished; while what Tom needs is less rich, 
indigestible food and more sleep at night. 

It will take you some five or six weeks to reach a conclusion 
as to the memory of each child in each subject. Out of a class of 
forty, a small number—say five or six—have first-rate power; 
another small group are for various reasons in the poorest class; 
the majority are in either the second or third group—those 


having fairly good comprehension but poor retention being most 
numerous. Armed with this knowledge, now how can you best 
help those who need it? Let us consider first the case of the 
largest group. The remedy they need is repetition, for even a 
poor memory will retain what is repeated often enough. You 
knew this already, but did you understand the kind of repeti- 
tion that is helpful? It is not further repetition at the time of 
the first impression, nor even much during the following study 
hour. John was reading a story while the rest of the children 
were preparing their lessons, and his mother called him to 
account. “I know all my lessons,” said John; ‘Miss Brown 
explained them to us and I’ve read them over and I can shut 
the book and say them all. I’ll know them in class tomorrow.” 
What he said was true, for he had a plastic brain. To require 
further repetition of that matter at that time would be to set 
him a wearisome task and fail to give him any help for his weak 
retention. What he needs is repetition by memory at the time 
the impression is beginning to fade. Just when that time is 
may be learned in this way: Have John run over yesterday’s 
lesson by memory; if that comes up readily then that of the 
day before. Soon he comes to a lesson that taxes his power to 
recall, but if he concentrates his attention and tries hard it 
returns. This repetition has an astonishing effect in improving 
future retention. John, then, should spend most of his study 
time in reviewing the lesson on the limit of his first retention. 


The Original Impression and the First Retention 


HE third sort of memory needs different treatment. The 

trouble here is with the original impression and the first 
retention. Such pupils need to develop habits of keen attention 
in class, and the teacher must be careful to question them at 
once to determine whether the matter is really understood. 
They should devote their study time to repeating what has just 
been learned until the impression is fixed. On the next day you 
take pains to test the result, forif the impression is once made it 
will be retained. 

What about the poor unfortunates in the fourth class? The 
first point to settle is why they are there. Perhaps it is due to 
an undeveloped interest. Are you, for example, requiring work 
in advance of this child’s stage of development? Or maybe the 
earlier parts of the work were not understood. Whatever the 
cause of lack of interest the remedy consists in finding it out and 
removing it. If the poor memory is due toa check in growth 
then while this phase lasts we must have patience with it. If 
the trouble is due to poor health or physical defect this cause, 
too, must be detected and removed, and until it is we must 
have patience. When it can be shown that none of these things 
explains the case it is probably due to mental deficiency. Such 
children cannot profit by ordinary schoolroom instruction; they 
should be in special classes adapted to their needs. 

Perhaps you have been thinking since I proposed my reme- 
dies: ‘I fear I could not depend upon my pupils to apply 
to themselves the remedy which each needs.” It would sur- 
prise me very much if you could. It rests with you as their 
teacher to lead them to do it. In nothing is the difference 
between teaching the class and teaching the individual more 
important than in this matter of securing verbal retention. The 
teacher who thinks only of securing a good class exercise asks 
her questions on the new topics and on the yesterday’s lesson of 
the pupils with memories of the first or second kind because they 
give her a quick response; she directs her review questions to 
those of the first and third since they retain well. Frequently 
the five or six of the first group, who need the least help, do the 
greater part of the work in class, while by her unwise method 
those of the second and third groups have been confirmed in their 
defects. Her desire to have all measure up to one uniform stand- 
ard leads her from time to time to subject the pupils of poorest 
memory toa fire of questions which they cannot possibly answer, 
thus making them heedlessly miserable and wasting the time of 
the rest. How differently you will manage! You know the 
power of each and you mean to give him the help he needs. 
You spend no time at all in finding out whether the children 
of the first group remember. Of course they do. For the most 
part you set them to work at once on special topics, or addi- 
tional exercises and problems somewhat more diflicult than the 
general assignment. Their superior power demands more work. 
Your questions on the new class topic and on yesterday’s lesson 
you address first to the children of the third sort, whom you 
must keep keyed up to a high level of attention, turning to 
those of the second sort when these fail. You have noted on 
your memory roll that our friend John should have given 
most of his study time last night to a memory review of last 
Tuesday’s lesson, while Mary should have spent her time on 
that of the Friday before, and so on, and you have taken good 
care to have the appropriate review questions on hand and to 
ask them of the ones who need the work. As to those of the 
fourth group you adapt your demands to their individual needs. 
To some you assign other and easier work; others are allowed 
to listen to what the class is doing and to recite if they volunteer. 


The Difference Between Two Brothers 


ET me. close by Telating to you a little talk between two 
brothers, which I overheard. Frank, the elder, read over 
the assigned matter in geography, then shut the book and 
repeated it perfectly. He shoved the book away and reached 
out his hand toward an illustrated magazine, then took up the 
geography again. ‘There, I know that,” he said; “but Miss 
Parry will be sure to ask me a lot of revicw questions. I'd 
better run over some of the back work as she advised,” and 
soon he was racking his brains to recall the lesson of a week 
ago, which was the one on the danger-line of his retention. 
Said Phil, the younger: “‘I don’t need to review, but she’s 
always asking me questions on today’s lesson. I'll have to go 
over this a few times.” I thought to myself: “These boys have 
a teacher who knows her business.” 





NotE—This is the fourth of a series of articles on teachers and their work, written by a teacher. Few persons are more 
competent to write intelligently on this subject than is Miss Williams. A distinguished teacher of many years’ experience and 
observation, she has also been closely associated with Dr. G. Stanley Hall and other leaders in the child-study movement. The 


fifth article will appear in an early number of THE JOURNAL. 
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Beautiful 
Table Silver 
Practically Free 


/ You can now set your table 

i with handsome silverware almost 
without expense,—Rogers AA 
full size table spoons, 
BOUILLON SPOONS, tea 
spoons and forks—extra heavy 
plate; a beautiful, exclusive rose 
pattern in the new French Gray 

| finish—free from advertising. 





To get them, you have only to 

learn the many delightful every- 

i day kitchen uses and cooking 
im) economies of pure extract of 


beef, 


oe 
Cem 





| | COMPANY'S 
" Extract of Beef 
i Always signed 





in Blue 


™ You should know the zestful 
iy flavor it adds to soups, sauces, 
im) gravies and warmed over meats. 
i™| LIEBIG Company’s is the pure 
/ extract of prime, fresh beef— 
jy prescribed by physicians for the 

| sick and convalescing because 
it is the purest, most concentrated 
extract known. 





| Just once try this delicious, 
| savory, economical food. And 
_ get this beautiful silverware. To 
4 get a bouillon spoon or tea spoon, 
| send us one cap from a jar of 
F genuine LIEBIG Company's 
and 10 cents for each. Fora 
table spoon or a fork send one 
cap and 20 cents for each—get 
as many as youlike. You'll want 
full sets when you've seen one. 
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Address Dept. M. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
9 North Moore Street, New York 


Free Cook Book, 
bya prominent cooking 
authority, sent any- 
where on request. 
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The Private Opinions of a Plain Man 


By Frank Crane 


‘TI would like these thoughts to be read and accepted in the sense of being purely human, 
reflecting no cult, college or creed. They are not written to convert anybody, or for any end 


except the pleasure of utterance.’’ 


THE AUTHOR. 





eee a|\r I WERE omnipotent and 

f wanted to do the very best 
thing possible for humanity 
there are several things I would 
8] certainly not do. I would not 
w=") vive everybody money, for if 
each of us had a million dollars we would 
all be no better off than we are now. I 
would not give the world a perfect system 
of government, for good laws work mischief 
with bad subjects. I would not abolish sick- 
ness and the passing of life, for we learn more 
about the higher values of life from these two 
than from any other sources. I would not 
reveal at once all the secrets of science which 
normally it will require centuries to discover, 











The Joy of the Big City 


T IS the fashion, I know, to write against 

cities, and many writers (who could not be 
tempted from New York) describe the joys 
of the countryside. But I confess to feeling 
within me the strong tug that draws the 
swarm of my kind to the thick centers of 
population. I distinctly love cities, and the 
bigger the better. I enjoy taking a soul- 
bath in this my humanity as I thread the 
teeming streets. By day the roar of the 
elevated trains, the rumble of the truck 
wagons, the rattle of the street cars, the 
occasional mad rush and clang of the patrol 
wagon or fire engine, the turbulent river of 








for the best part of knowledge is the search 


forit. I would not disclose now all the useful Mr. Crane 


inventions to be made in the next thousand 
years, for inventions do not come till the race is ready for them. 
What I would do is this: I would send into the world a great, 
wise, sweet and most manly man and let him stay just long 
enough for a few to fall in love with him and to get a firm impres- 
sion of his character. His fame would surely spread through 
generations; we should love and adore him, and grow gradually 
like him. Thus, it seems to me, I should do the most good and 
the least harm. 


The Future of the Theater 


HE theater is destined to become, if it is not already, the 

greatest moral force among us, for good or bad. Henrik 
Ibsen showed himself to be of prophetic mind when he chose 
the drama as the vehicle of his message. As a preacher or 
novelist he would have passed: as a dramatist he will abide. 

The reason for the theater’s ethical power is this: that the 
mind does all its real learning while it is being amused. Very 
few lessons stay by us that we work to get. The intellect and 
heart do not grow by making effort, but by pleasurable exercise. 
“Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature?”’ 

The great teachers understood this law. Jesus taught in 
stories. The gist of Pestalozzi and Froebel is that the child 
learns by play. Sodo grown persons. Nothing has such moral 
dynamic as amusement. 

Play is not the devil’s; it is Nature’s, it is God’s method of 
development. 

Some day every little town in America will have its municipal 
theater right alongside of its municipal church. The coming 
common-sense that will abolish sectarianism will cease to neglect 
and despise amusement and will manage its drama as carefully 
as its public school. 


» “Do-This-and-Live” Pill 


UR ideals ought to grow along with the rest of our nature. 

It is as bad not to allow our convictions to develop as it is 

to have no convictions. Nothing is so dangerous as an out- 

grown conviction. There can be no beauty in a life that is loyal 
to something it suspects may be untrue. 

The reactionaries are more dangerous than the sinners. For 
sinners only encumber progress: reactionaries oppose it. Revo- 
lutions are due to conservatives. Humanity can carry along its 
rebels and weaklings; it has to kill off the stand-patters. 

We have then a double duty: to be loyal to our ideal, and to 
be ready to follow it when it advances into something better, as 
it ought to do by the unfolding of our knowledge, the deepening 
of our love, the widening of our outlook—in fine, the normal 
growth of our heart and mind. 

There is no short and easy road to a noble and intelligent 
goodness. There is no simple set of rules to be learned once for 
all; there is no “do-this-and-live”’ pill. To be good calls for the 
greatest effort, daily recurring, for perpetual readjustment, for 
the codperation of all our wisdom, experience and feeling. For 
to be good simply means to live our lives to the full. The 
greatest Master of morals said that if anyone would follow Him 
he must take up his cross daily. 


When Every Man Shall Earn His Lot 


WO children are born, the one in a mansion, the other in the 

slums. To number one we hand on a silver platter the power 
over the lives of thousands of his fellows—that is, money. 
Number two we damn with an environment of poverty. It is 
not a .quare deal. The babies were not consulted about coming 
among us. 

The only safe rule in any matter is justice. It is not just to 
appoint one child to power and the other to penury. 

A Rothschild’s son is made King of millions by the same line 
of argument used in making Louis XVI King of France: he is 
his father’s son. The modern world has no ruler over the sup- 
plies of life save money. And we continue to choose our real 
Kaisers by methods which in politics we discarded a hundred 
years ago. 

Justice demands no man should be allowed to come into the 
control of a great wealth-mass who has not been elected by the 
people—that is, who has not earned it; for earning money is, in 
a way, equivalent to popular election. 

This is applying the principle of democracy to wealth. 
Wealth is all the real government we have. We must make it 
responsible. We need a new Rousseau and a new social contract. 

I believe some people ought to be rich and some poor; some 
ought to live in palaces and eat quail and ride in automobiles, 
and some ought to gnaw a crust. But in each case the man 
ought to earn his lot. Equality is an idle dream, it is immoral 
even; but justice is perfectly practicable. 

But, if no inheritance, what incentive would a man have to 
work? Answer: the same incentive a man has to become 
President of the United States, or a distinguished scientist, 
or an artist—can he pass these personal emoluments and 
attainments on to his son? 


men and women coursing the sidewalk and, 
over all, the grim cliffs of steel and stone 
full of driving business—it is all as if I were 
in the engine-room of civilization and listening to the crashing 
looms that are weaving the future. And at night it is as exciting 
as a battle to stand in the street when the theater crowds are 
coming out, and see the people flashing and turning like breakers 
of the human sea, pouring their full stream of life about me; 
to hear the sharp artillery of the automobiles, the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the stones, the yells of the carriage-tenders, 
the shrill cry of newsboys, the drone of hawkers, the swish 
of women’s dresses, the shattered fragments of laughter and 
speech—oh, for a poet to say the spell and beauty of it! 

The deep instincts of men draw them together. It is a 
curious thing that when Saint John saw Heaven opened it was 
not a Holy Farm he beheld, but a Holy City. Mankind started 
in the Garden; it moves toward the New Jerusalem. 


A Toast to the Unborn 


ERE’S a draft of thought to the unborn! Dim shades, 

thin mists, they approach us from the sky of the future, 
forever advancing, becoming. They are more truly ourselves 
than we are. They are ourselves distilled, sublimated. 

All our highest labor is for them. For them we are slowly 
perfecting cities, smoothing the country roads, planting trees, 
founding and endowing institutions. It is for ourselves we do 
the menial work of getting food and clothes and luxuries; it is 
for them all great poetry is written, all unselfish heroism per- 
formed. Once we were of their number; and as thin clouds 
condense and become raindrops so we pattered into existence. 

They are our deepest kin, though they have not yet begun. 
What we are depends upon them. In them are the springs of 
our highest convictions. These non-existent myriads beckon 
us with what persistent. pleading, with how beseeching eyes, 
praying us to be great! 

What they shall be depends upon us. It has been said that 
the Chinese are slaves to their ancestors and Americans are 
slaves to their posterity. And, truly, does any voice from the 
past equal the voice from the unborn? It calls us to truth and 
cleanness and loyalty, so that 


“Sweeter shall the roses blow 
In those far years, those happier years; 
And children weep when we lie low 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears.” 


The Wickedest Man in the World 


WONDER what kind of a person the very wickedest possible 

man in the world would be. He would not be,I fancy, a 
person of gigantic passions, uncontrollable heats and wolfish 
animalisms, but rather one in whom all passion had died and left 
him stone cold. In all desires there is a saving human element. 
Evil ascends from the merely human range into diabolical per- 
fection as it leaves the region of heart and blood and becomes 
purely curious and unfeeling. Our imaginary monster, there- 
fore, would not want anything; he would not care. He would 
be past greed, lust, drunkenness and anger, for there is hope for 
men in those sins. Jesus had no harsh words for the thieves and 
vice-bound souls; He was, indeed, called “The Friend of 
Sinners”; but He cursed the Pharisees, who were not sinners, 
but worse. Goethe says of Mephistopheles: “It is written on 
his brow, he never loved a human soul.” In the Buddhistic 
belief Heaven is the vanishing of desire: in the Christian theory 
this seems to be hell. For in Dante’s Inferno, when the two 
poets had reached Dis, the very bottom and extreme of the 
home of wicked souls, they found the place frozen solid and 
Satan fixed in eternal ice, flapping his wings and sending his 
influence throughout the world in cold pulsations. 


Why We Talk 


MAN does not talk to tell what he knows; he talks to 

find out what he knows. This was Socrates’s great dis- 
covery. A clear mental vision of any subject is not obtained 
by brooding over it, but by trying to express it. Doubt and 
confusion are best removed from the mind by finding a friend 
or an adversary and arguing. You may not know what you 
believe when you begin, but you will know when you end. 

It is a mistake to suppose anyone knows, before he speaks, 
what he is going to say. He surprises himself quite as much 
as his hearers. 

Every author is familiar with the paradox that the way to 
find anything to write about is to go to work and write about it. 

The one who learns most is the teacher. If some way could 
be devised for pupils in the schools to do the teaching they would 
learn more. 

La Rochefoucauld observed that ‘“‘there is scarcely anyone 
who does not think more, in conversation, of what he is about 
to say than of answering precisely what is said to him. We can 
see in their eyes and minds a wandering from what we say, and 
an impatience to return to what they wish to say.” 

The reason of this is that the pleasure of conversation consists 
not in what you learn from the one with whom you converse, 
but in what you discover about yourself. 
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fort of secu- 

rity is the certainty that 
when you close your 
door—the lock will 
spring shut and that zo 
one can open that door 
with any key but the 
right one. 

Add a Yale Night 
Latch to your doors no 
matter what other lock 
is there already. You 
can put it on yourse/f. 


This is a picture of the 
Yale No. 42 Night Latch. It 
costs from $1.50 upward; 
there are many sizes and 


types. 

Of hardware merchants every- 
where. Ask us for ‘‘His First 
Latch Key,’’ a fascinating little 
story, or (if you are thinking of 
building) say you want our more 
elaborate, more serious illustrated 
book about the ‘‘ Yale Hardware 
for your Home.”’ Free of course. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Yale Products 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists 


9 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Washington 
Boston San Francisco 
Paris London Hamburg 


The Discouraged 

Burglar. By add- 

ing a Yale Night 
Latch to your doors 
you are protecting 
your home. 
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ing people that the outward sem- 

blance of woman’s life is very 
different from what it was, say, forty 
yearsago. At that time the ‘ woman’s 
rights” agitation was in its infancy, 
and women were barely beginning to 
invade the sphere of labor, or rather, I 
should say, of business. 

When the girl baby was born she was 
born to a definite destiny. Woman’s 
sphere was clearly defined. The little 
girl was heir to the purely domestic 
life: she was the acknowledged ward 
of the male sex. The men were under 
obligation to take care of her, and in 
return for that care and protection she was to render a great 
service—the greatest service, I believe, that human life ever 
demands. 

If we contrast achievement with service we are quite likely to 
miss the point. We see in achievement something dazzling and 
glorious, in service something humble, something subtle, the work- 
ings of which are too fine, too intricate for the average human 
intelligence. The mind that gets down to the root of things senses 
the great fact that service is infinitely higher than achievement, 
but the woman of the olden time did her service unrealizing: she 
did not know that it was great. Perhaps if she had known it she 
would not have renounced it as she has, would not have found 
herself as she stands today saying to the world, ‘‘I must do some- 
thing—but not that”; and “that”? means just the thing which by 
nature she is best fitted for, and which by all rational reasoning she 
should do. 

The girl baby of today is heir to this uncertainty as to how she 
shall take herself; and her parents, if they are thinking people, are 
puzzled to decide which of the tenets of womanhood they are to 
keep for her, and which they shall discard as obsolete. 


[i MUST be admitted by all think- 
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When We Have Argued the Question Pro and Con as to 
woman’s proper place in the world, whether she shall vote, whether 
she shall “take up arms,” whether she shall hold office, whether 
she shall stand up in street cars and ‘‘take her chances”’ in a world 
of men, we find running all along the whole fabric of social, domestic, 
business and political life a quibble that never once touches bottom 
when it comes to the deeps of human nature. 

Suppose we dispense with deference to women, declare them men 
to all intents and purposes on public questions, in business, in 
society; we still have the sanctuary of private life, and behind its 
closed doors stand man and woman helpless in the face of natural 
differences—the differences in sex and in temperament which they 
were born with. After all it is just a matter that they must adjust 
between themselves, for laws are inadequate and society very help- 
less: the man and woman are really thrown upon that intangible 
thing, the moral law, for their compass and guide through life. 

The moral law harks back at once to the idea of divinity. Some- 
thing infinitely good stands back of the moral law, and in all our 
conceptions of good the good woman holds the highest place. The 
Mother enthroned is Queen of the realm of the moral law, and we 
may seek in vain through all the known universe for a creature 
better fitted for the tribute of our instinctive reverence. 

The little girl then is of necessity bound to the path of virtue, 
and her career along the difficult course of life is marked by many 
emotional features which man easily eliminates from his pathway. 

Whether or not we shall in time decide that the girl shall be dealt 
with more frankly from the start, the fact remains that many mis- 
takes are made under the theory that little girls are naturally good. 

I believe in heredity. I also believe heartily in environment. 
You may safely count on the fact that blood will tell, but you may 
also be very sure that it will not prevail against an early insidious 
influence for evil, nor overcome natural tendencies which flourish 
under neglect. I could show mothers more humiliating testimony 
than they would care to read regarding results of carelessness and 
neglect of little girls. 


I Make an Earnest Appeal to Mothers to look after their 
children themselves. I proclaim to you that unspeakable evils due 
to carelessness, ignorance or wickedness of nursegirls are shockingly 
common. This is especially true of ignorant negroes in the South. 

I beg of mothers to dispense with social and household cares that 
separate them all day long from their children. No matter how 
rich you are, how well able to pay a nurse, you must not deputize 
to her the moral welfare of your children. 

I have known mothers who carefully cleaned up their houses 
and deliberately closed them, turning the children out “to play” 
simply to get rid of their “litter” and the responsibility of amusing 
them and answering their questions. Certainly it is not right for 
a mother to furnish constant amusement for her children: they must 
be allowed to seek it sometimes for themselves. The playdays of 
childhood are subjects of tender reminiscence. ‘‘Toyland, toy- 
land, little girl and boy land,” is a song that never fails to bring 
tears to the eyes of the grown-ups; but the mother who turns her 
children loose every day to find occupation in play may be pretty 
sure that all the days are not purely idyllic, and she is very repre- 
hensible if she does not have some personal supervision over what 
is going on, and does not warn her children against bad conversation 
and habits too common among the “little folk.’ 

The little girl who is “perfectly innocent” is a lovely thing, but 
she is an accident, and I doubt whether she is sweeter—and I know 
she is not safer—than the child who has been gravely told, seriously 
warned regarding the secrets of life and the uses of the human 
body. Such knowledge may be very graciously imparted to the 
little daughter, and I believe it saves her from morbid tendencies 
arising from the secretive habits that result from hearing about 
things regarding which a child has much natural curiosity, under 
promise not to “tell her mother.” 


My Favorite Little Girl is the Tomboy—maybe because I was 
one myself! The girl who loves to run and play, to climb trees and 
ride horses to water, and to accomplish feats of engineering dams 
across branches (for she is a little country girl!), and to build play- 
houses with “real” walls and roof tree—such a girl is likely to keep 
herself too honestly tired to admit of morbid thoughts; and then, 
she is so happy! ' 

In dreams of that golden period of life, blessed childhood, I can 
see the yellow sunshine and feel the warm, sweet summer wind 
tossing my hair and lifting my little frock above my bare 
brown knees as I ran a wild race down the dusty “big road” with 


The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 








my boy playmate. Even chances? 
No, he was sure to win the race, for 
he was a little stronger than I; but 
my heritage in the air and sunshine 
was quite as full as his: the world 
belonged to us jointly. 

We were the leaders of a troupe of 
merry little country children who 
roamed in summertime over the rough 
hills and ragged little fields of a poor 
little Indiana farm—poor in one sense, 
but rich to unbounded affluence in 
another. I would not take a million 
dollars for my recollections of the old 
orchard, the calamus patch, the horse 
lot and the willow hedge. Did you 
ever ride a willow sapling for a fiery, untamed horse? Poor you 
if you didn’t! The boy and I were famous riders. 
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I Had a Little Blond Sister who was the apple of my eye. Life 
has been cruel to those whom she has not given a love like that. 
This blessed Katy (God spare her to me to old age!) was a fat 
little girl with freckles and long pigtails. She was the dearest 
playmate in my domestic moods, and could always, even to the 
present day, give me cards and spades on doll housekeeping or 
any other kind, but she wasn’t quite up to the mark with the boy 
and me when it came to “cooning” across the high beam in the 
barn, turning handsprings into the hay-loft, riding real horses or 
the more difficult willow saplings. The boy used to “coon” up a 
stiff willow tree, bend it down till I could mount, and away I would 
go, bouncing high into the air like a witch on a broomstick. Katy 
thought it was such fun and insisted on riding with me, making me 
hold her on. I got tired of this and proposed tying her on. She 
agreed, and the boy and I stripped off a lot of withes from the trees 
and proceeded to tie her, Mazeppa-like, to the fiercest unbroken 
charger of the bunch. As a caution extraordinary we bound her 
ankles tightly together, for we rode on both sides of our horses. 
We then asked her if she were sure she wished us to turn her horse 
loose. She declared that she was ready; so we liberated the willow 
steed which really was champing its bits to be gone—and up went 
Katy like a skyrocket. There was a sickening sound of ripping 
bark bandages, for, of course, they all let go—all but those which 
had bound her ankles: they held firm, and we witnessed the spec- 
tacle of Katy hanging head down from the top of the willow tree, 
which her slight weight bent only a little bit. The boy and I, 
usually so resourceful, lost our heads entirely and we all shrieked in 
unison until our elders, who were never very far away, came hurry- 
ing to the scene and rescued Katy before she died of rush of blood 
to the head. 

If your children are playing like that do not worry about them, 
only curb their romping with good manners, and guard their free- 
dom from vulgarity. 


Early Childhood is the Only Time in which the boy and girl 
meet upon fairly equal terms, and with comparative safety from 
the dangers of sex propinquity. A little girl between the ages of 
four and fourteen is in a way safer with a boy playmate than with 
a girl. Doubtless this is due to our vicious teaching of children 
that they may say things and expose their bodies before members 
of their own sex that they dare not before those of the opposite. 

When we learn what real modesty is we shall realize that this is 
very false teaching, and that it is quite as vulgar to dispense with 
modesty before our own sex as before the opposite. 

A thing that a little girl must not say nor do “before the boys”’ 
is pretty sure to be a thing that she shouldn’t say nor do before 
the girls either. The Tomboy is likely to be much franker with 
boys than a more “ladylike girl,’’ but she is also more likely to 
snub or slap the whispering, insinuating girl who expresses a 
willingness to “tell her something if she won’t tell her mother.” 

To be sure the Tomboy has her days of dreaming. There is 
always a time coming when, by some miracle, her frocks are length- 
ened, her hair ‘done up,” her face cleared of freckles and tan, her 
brown hands bleached lily white to be sued for by Lords and 
Princes. This vagueness is the salvation of the girl as she reaches 
‘the land of half belief that lies between the fancies and the facts.” 
It is astonishing how tangible are the fancies, how unreal the facts. 
The Prince emerging from the dusk of the forest road is quite as 
much a fact as the farmer’s son plowing corn in the neighboring 
field, and the probability that the latter will likely be the girl’s 
husband seldom strikes the child. 

I often hear mothers argue that if you enlighten the child with 
the “secrets” of life (abominable word!) you rob her of this period 
of misty dawning. This isa mistake. Youth hath a wisdom all its 
own. Nothing but the direct experience of coarse vulgarity or 
unchildlike exposure to the “tough” side of life can rob a girl of 
her girlish fancies. And even these often fail to make her hard 
and practical before her time—see Maude Adams in “’Op 0’ My 
Thumb” if you doubt it! 

Of all things the little girl prematurely become a woman is most 
pitiable. Nothing can be more reprehensible than allowing children 
to begin “‘sweethearting” in the cradle. I heard recently of an eight- 
year-old boy taking his “girl”? home from a church social. The 
parents of these children snickered over it as such a good joke. 
On the contrary it was a grave impropriety which the parents should 
have made impossible. All jokes hinging on the difference in sex 
should be eliminated from childhood. The little girl must be gravely 
instructed as to the real object of privacy. She must learn why her 
body is holy, why it is improper for her to ‘‘ think about the boys” 
before she arrives at the age of courtship and marriage. 


At Her Best the Little Girl Stands Before us at the dawn of woman- 
hood saved, by the simple courage and cleverness of her mother or 
guardian, from the prurient curiosity, the premature notions of 
“sweethearting” that infest childhood. She has been provided 
with more wholesome things to think about and to do. Her hair 
hangs in a pigtail. Her ribbons are not the size of elephant ears; 
she is mildly interested still in dolls, dangerously ready to climb a 
tree or bestride a “teeter board,” yet in her eyes and across her 
face glimmers like a ray of prescient April sunshine a hint of 
things that are to come. Whatever they are, be they sad or glad 
—the past, at least, is secure. She is a nice little girl with sweet 
memories of idyllic childhood locked in her heart, where moth and 
rust cannot corrupt. 


Sk nent Aarvihateestin 
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One Thousand 
Dollars 


(including $250.00 First Prize 
for a letter of not more than 
two hundred words) will be paid 
for the best explanations of 


“The Reasons Why” 


1876 
1911 Jy 
i ed 


is the largest Mail- 


Order Seed Trade in 
the World 


The cash will be distributed as fol- 
lows: First Prize, $250.00; Second 
Prize, $100.00; Third, Fourthand Fifth 
Prizes, $50.00 each; ten Sixth Prizes of 
$25.00 each and ten Seventh Prizes of 
$10.00 each, followed by thirty prizes 
of $5.00 each for the next best letters, — 
making in all fifty-five prizes, amounting 
to one thousand dollars ($1000.00). 


JZ For full particulars see page 173 of 
Burree’s New ANNUAL FOR 1911,— mailed 
free on application. 


1876 
1911 F 


“The Leading 
American Seed Catalog’’ 


“Better than ever” for 1911! 


The Thirty-Fifth Anniversary edition of this 
popular ‘‘SILENT SALESMAN’’ tells the plain 
truth about the Best SEEDS THAT CAN BE GROWN, 
—as proved at our famous FoRDHOOK FARMS, — 
the largest and most complete Trial Grounds 
in America. Handsomely bound with covers 
lithographed in nine colors, it also shows, 
painted from nature, on the six colored plates, 
leading specialties in unequaled Vegetables and 
most beautiful new Flowers. With hundreds 
of illustrations from photographs and carefully 
written descriptions it is A SAFE GUIDE to suc- 
cess in the garden and should be consulted by 
every one who plants seeds, either for pleasure 
or profit. 

We supply seeds each season direct to more 
planters than do any other growers,—and yet we 
employ no agents, nor do we send out drummers 
to solicit orders. We seek the trade, however, 
of all who realize that in seeds ‘‘The Best is the 
Cheapest.’? We would be pleased to serve 
you and shall mail our complete catalog free if 
you are willing to pay a fair price for SEEDS OF 
THE BurpPee-Qua.ity. Shall we mail you a 
copy? If so, kindly name The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and write,—TO-DAY ! 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


In celebration of our THIRTY-FiFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY YEAR our Catalog presents several 
New Features,—one of which is the following 
unusual offer, — Four of the Finest New Annual 
Flowers from seed—of which favo can be had 
only from us! 

we will mail one regular 
For 25 Cts. fifteen cent packet each of 
Burbank’s most gorgeously brilliant New 
FIREFLAME EsCHSCHOLTZIA and the magnifi- 
cently varied, gigantic NEW BURBANK PoPPiEs, — 
both now first introduced and described by 
Luther Burbank on page 125 of our Catalog — 
and a ten cent packet each of the unique NEw 
AFRICAN GOLDEN-ORANGE Daisy ( Dimor- 
photheca Aurantiaca) and The Burpee Blend for 
1911 of SuperB New Fancy ANTIRRHINUMS. 
Z-@ Thousands throughout the world who 
plant these new flowers will surely remember 
with pleasure for months, the coming season, 
that 1911 is the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Year 
of THE BurpPee Business IN QUALITY-SEEDs! 

For one dollar we will mail Five sets of these 
‘*Four Finest’? New Flowers,—and to five 
separate addresses,—if so directed. It goes 
without saying that if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied, you can have your money back any 
time within the year, —for such is the guarantee 
that goes with all Seeds purchased of 


Burpee, Philadelphia 


**Our Business is our Pleasure’’ 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 























Mothers up and down our street. They don’t knowit, because 

we have no regular meetings: we don’t read minutes nor make 
motions nor have parliamentary rulings. We don’t even have a presi- 
dent. But we run in and talk things over with each other. I think 
there’s going to be a session this afternoon, because I just saw Mrs. 
Garretson come out of her side door with a veil over her hair. She has 
mailed a letter and is now carefully picking up her skirts prepara- 
tory to a muddy crossing. Mrs. Garretson’s basis of membership 
consists in George—her only boy, and her overweening passion of 
parenthood. If I spent as rhuch time considering the wants of my 
eight as she puts in on George’s diet, George’s underwear, George’s 
teeth and George’s birthdays I’d be in the insane asylum. I don’t 
deny that he is abundantly worth it, for he is a nice boy and I am 
glad to have him as a friend for Donald and Maurice. George is 
what you mean when you say “Good,” and capitalize the virtue. 
He never makes one any trouble. The last time he was here I dis- 
covered him making energetic passes with his soles and heels on the 
doormat as he was going out! Such literalism would appeal to any 
mother whose imperative ‘“‘ Wipe your feet”’ gets scanty attention, 
and I felt that I loved George Garretson. 


“Bice are a good many members of the Secret Society of 


222 Also he puts my boys to shame with his gentlemanly atti- 
tudes. Imagine how I feel to enter our library and find Donald 
sitting on his shoulderblades in the big chair, and Maurice tracing 
the pattern of the rug as he views it over the top of the sofa, his 
head alarmingly inverted, the rear elevation displaying most 
unblushingly the condition of the seat of his trousers. At such a 
time George’s neat parallel legs, hanging harmlessly in front of him 
from the edge of a straight-backed chair, almost move me to tears. 
Tom, not long ago, cracked the lampshade with his heel; it was 
not ‘rough house” either; he was supposed to be studying his 
algebra and forgot where his feet were. Will I be blamed if, 
mentally, I demand of an impartial Providence why it is that 
among my eight I couldn’t have had just one George Garretson? 

While these things have been running through my mind Mrs. 
Garretson has come in with a neighborly tap and is laying aside her 
wrap. 

thought I’d have half an hour before school is out to talk with 
you,” she begins. “I’m so worried I don’t know what to do.” She 
certainly shows the line of strained patience between her eyes, and it 
occurs to me that perhaps this is more serious than golf stockings or 
savings banks—which we quite threshed out day before yesterday. 
Then after a pause she shoots this appalling question at me: 

““What would you do if one of your children told a lie?” I can’t 
describe her appealing emphasis. 

“Well,”’ I say slowly, “I’m sure I don’t know. We’ve never— 
that is, for years—why, you don’t mean to say that George has?” 

“Ves, I do,” she replies, and begins to cry. 

My whole heart goes out to her. She has watched her boy so 
carefully that I think I know how she feels. 

The story comes out piecemeal between her sobs. It appears 
that George was sent to buy a magazine, with the money to pay for 
it, and on the way he met Satan disguised for the time being as 
Billy Ames, his chum. They passed the drug store, which they 
shouldn’t have done because, as Mrs. Garretson remarks, “I said 
‘Go straight and don’t loiter,’” and there they saw soda water 
and chocolate caramels. Satan (or Billy) said: 

“Why don’t you ‘treat,’ with all that money? You can pay it 
back out of your allowance.” 


N&ZE3 So treat he did, and then George had to “charge” the mag- 
azine at Mr. Sanderson’s. On the way back the magazine was 
dropped in the street; the neighbor who picked it up brought it 
back to his mother. George doesn’t know this; he tells his 
mother that Mr. Sanderson was “out” of that particular maga- 
zine, and then to account for not having the money he says a 
man took it away from him. Yes, it’s rather a black situation: 
I don’t wonder the poor thing looks as though she hadn’t slept. I 
say at last: 

““My dear Mrs. Garretson, let us get at George’s side of it first. 
We mothers are so apt to think our point of view the only one. 
You know the force of suggestion; that part of it is clearly Billy 
Ames’s fault. And then children do love candy: can’t you remem- 
ber how you longed for anything that was sweet and behind a glass 
case? Does George have enough candy, do you think? It’sa legiti- 
mate part of children’s diet—in the proper quantity and at the 
proper time, of course. But it certainly was naughty of him not 
to own up to having lost the magazine. What have you done to 
him?” 

“Nothing yet. I shall tell his father to whip him hard when 
he comes home tonight.” (Pleasant evening occupation for an 
office-tired man!) 

“Oh,” I say with a horrified tone, “I wouldn’t do that!” 

“Why not? Don’t you think such a wicked child deserves the 
very worst punishment?” 

‘Do you think that is the ‘ worst’ punishment?” 

“1 don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well, what do you want to gain by whatever punishment you 
give him? You want him to be sorry, don’t you? Will he be sorry 
when he is whipped? No, he will be mad. His mind will be so filled 
with thoughts of what he’ll do when he is big enough to ‘get even’ 
that he will forget all about the magazine.” 

“But you have sometimes spanked your children, haven’t you?” 


GSH ‘Yes, when they were quite small. But I see now that it’s 
only a short cut to obedience when one is too busy to get at it the 
long way by reasoning. I believe now that it is rarely the wise 
thing to do. And surely not with the moral faults. To impose 
physical pain as a penalty for moral delinquency strikes me now as 
artificial. I once heard a colored woman admonishing her children 
as they were on their way in gala dress to some festivity: ‘Now 
you be polite or I'll lick the hide off’n you!’ She was going to 
threaten, scold, ‘lick’ her children into being good-mannered. It 
won’t work. Virtues can’t be forced that way. You'd get a sweet, 
pretty rosebud by batting at it with a broom, wouldn’t you?” 

“But surely you would do something to George to make him see 
how wicked he has been. What would you do if you were I?” 

“T can’t say on the spur of the moment just what I should do. 
Every child is different and every case is different. Each must be 
studied by itself, the child and the case. Let’s have a cup of tea; 


that will help us see the matter clearly. (This isn’t parliamentary, 
but it often helps out wonderfully in the Secret Society of Mothers.) 

So we have our tea, and Mrs. Garretson in the big chair gets rid of 
a wrinkle or two in her white forehead while I am considering how 
I can help her. 

“Did you hear the sermon last Sunday?” I ask. 

“No, was it good? What has it to do with George?” 

“This, that Mr. Griffith preached on ‘Sins of Surprise.’ He said 
many a man who would not think of cheating or lying in cold blood 
would do it if he were driven into a corner and had no time to think. 


He said when we blamed other people for wrongdoing we should ask ° 


ourselves whether it were not perhaps an untrained will and con- 

science protecting itself against sudden temptation. Our children 

are untrained and we cannot expect perfection. My children have 

committed ‘sins of surprise,’ and most of those, I regret to say, were 

my own fault. I well remember how I taught Amy to tell a lie.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Foster! I can’t believe that.” 


WH “Tt sounds shocking, does it not? But it is quite true, and 
because it belongs among my long list of blunders I am going to 
tell you about it. ~ 

“One day when Amy was about five I discovered her in the dining- 
room surrounded by incriminating circumstances. There had been 
two bananas in the fruit-dish on the sideboard; there was now only 

one; much of the missing fruit was spread around a little pink 
mouth, and the peel was under the table. A chair pulled up against 
the sideboard showed how the deed had been done. Helping them- 
selves to cake or fruit was forbidden to the children; a wise regula- 
tion, else how could I have kept their digestions in order? You see 
it was not the theory which was wrong, but the application. 

“When I saw the little culprit I pounced on her—literally 
pounced; and worse than all, with a direct question. I said with 
severe sharpness: ‘Amy Foster, did you eat a banana?’ 

“Now let any one rush in with a whoop on any group of little, 
timid animals and they will run to cover. Amy ran to cover and 
said ‘ No.’ 

“‘With my most convincing eloquence I impressed upon her mind 
(her five-year-old mind!) the heinousness of a lie, from a Scriptural 
and moral standpoint; then I spanked her for the theft and 
admonished her to own up always when she had done something 
naughty, or no one, neither God nor Grandma, would love her. I 
was quite satisfied with myself—for a week, then we had the sequel! 

“‘Amy’s best hat was missing. Neither high nor low could it be 
found. My suspicions were at once aroused. She had been affected 
for some time with an obsession peculiar to a certain age of child- 
hood—that of throwing things out of windows or into the fire. 
Could she have burned it up? We had already rescued a book and 
a pair of rubbers from the coals in the open grate. How many 
handkerchiefs and lead pencils had gone the same way no one will 
ever know. So, fired with this self-suggestion, I pounced again: 

‘** Amy, did you throw your hat in the fire?’ 

““No answer but a downcast eye. 

“«* Answer Mother, naughty girl! Did you doit?’ 

“Under this ‘third degree’ sweat-box process I soon wrung a 
detailed confession from her. Yes, she had burned it up in the grate, 
‘to see the feathers curl.’ Aghast at such infantile depravity I 
spanked her hard, and the next day we found the hat at a neigh- 
bor’s! Do you see the process of reasoning? To ‘own up’ was a 
virtue; therefore how much more to own up for nothing! Truth 
telling was owning up to something you hadn’t done. Worst of all, 
I had aroused fear in my little daughter—fear of me, her mother! I 
should have known that when fear comes in confidence goes out. 
When you manage so that you quench confidence you might as well 
put the whole family into an orphan asylum at once; they will be 
just as well off and it will be much more economical.” 

There was a long pause. Mrs. Garretson, looking deeply into the 
fire while she held her teacup poised in her hand, said slowly: ‘‘ Well, 
I think you’re right: I sha’n’t punish George. Perhaps I was sharp 
with him. I'll talk to him first.” 

“That will be best. You may be sure he is punished by the very 
fact of telling the lie. He is probably ashamed and suffering now. I 
think if he could have seen your face when you came in it would be 
punishment enough. He loves you dearly.” 

“Yes, I know. I’ll show him how awful I think it is. He is gen- 
erally a good boy. I don’t see how it happened. It’s a comfort, 
though, to know you’ve been through something of the same kind.” 

“If I were a model mother it never would have happened. But 
mothers, like poets, are born, not made. Unfortunately it takes 
longer to make a first-class mother than it does to make even a 
second-class poet, and in the making so many things get spoiled.” 


\&ZS) As Mrs. Garretson sets her cup upon the table the school bell 
on the corner clangs forth its four o’clock message and the street is 
full of children with schoolbooks, caps and skates, filling their lungs 
with the welcome winter air and making the echoes wake with their 
shouted greetings from curb to curb. All of them little, undevel- 
oped, untrained animals; utterly careless yet of everything except 
a hot dinner and a “good time’’; little mixtures of good impulses 
and bad; bundles of tendencies from remote grandparents; full of 
tragic potentialities for evil and Heavenly promises for good—all 
put into our hands, the mothers, to make what we can of them! 

How many mistakes the best of us make, and the worst of us— 
ah, the pity of it! When we see the parents that are failures we 
wonder how it happens that so many children grow up into good 
menand women. In many cases of which I have personal knowledge 
the children have reached successful adult years, not on account 
of the home training but literally in spite of it. 

What love it takes, what strength, what patience! What putting 
of ourselves into the child’s place! What self-examination and 
self-control! What study, what imitation of the best models, 
what reading, what prayer! 

The Secret Society of Mothers never disbands, not even when 
the children go out into their own homes. Our work is wholly 
absorbing, never-ending. 

Mrs. Garretson thinks she has her hands full with George. And 
I have eight! 

Little did I think that Mrs. Garretson’s trouble with George was 
to face me so soon in my own family. But it did, and then I realized 
how much easier it is to advise another than to act one’s self in a 
similar dilemma. Next month I will tell you what happened and 
how I met it. 


=. 
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The Safe and Easy Way 
to Wean the Baby 


Are you ‘approaching with mis- 
givings the time when baby must 
be weaned and postponing the 
weaning time longer than you 
should? 

Both you and the baby will be bet- 
ter off if the little one is weaned at 
the proper time. 





William Francis Robinson, Bristol, Tennessee 
Who owes his life and health to NESTLE’S FOOD 


Nestlés 


00 


When to You see, as the tiny body gathers 
Wean strength it reaches the point where 

your milk really does not give it 
enough food, and many authorities now place 
the weaning time as early as the sixth month. 


Now weaning is a perfectly natural, normal 
thing, and if, like thousands of other mothers 
in the last two generations, you rely on 
Nesti£é’s Foop, both you and the baby 
will come through the weaning easily and 
cheerfully. 


How to This is the best way: At about the 
Wean = _*!th month give the baby one feed- 

ing of NesTLe’s a day instead of its 
mother’s milk; a little later make it two feed- 
ings of Nestié’s and so on by imperceptible 
degrees, till by the eighth month, the baby is 
entirely weaned and with none of the setbacks 
that occur when baby is weaned suddenly. 


Why It’s all so simple, 
Nestlé’s because NEsTLF’s }4 


Food is 80 like mother’ s 

milk that the 
baby passes from one to 
the other, without any 
strain on the tiny stomach; 
and because with Nesrut’s be er 
you avoid the dangers ever A book which every 
present in raw cow’s milk. a 
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NesTL£’s is the purest, richest cow’s milk, 
from our carefully inspected, sanitary dairies, 
modified under scientific direction until it is 
the nearest thing in the world to mother’s milk. 


But why linger over the scientific reasons that 
make Nesri#’s the best! The free sample, 
which the coupon will bring, will tell the 
whole story in your baby’s bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks. 


HENRI NESTLE 
em 77 Chambers St., New York 







Please send me, free, your book 
and trial package. 


Name 





Address _ 
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What May be Done With Dried and 
Home-Canned Fruits 


Apricots — Simmer , three table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca in two cupfuls 
of milk, add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
almond extract. Cool, add one cup- 
ful of whipped cream, and pour 
over crushed macaroons soaked in 
apricot syrup. Serve chilled with 
whipped cream and apricots. 


Oranges — Two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered gelatine dissolved in 
one cupful of boiling water, two 
cupfuls of orange juice, two cupfuls 
of whipped cream, one cupful of 
sugar and yolks of three eggs. Add 
the cream last. Mould and garnish 
with sections of orange. 


Pears — For this dish select a 
jar of canned pears. Put into an 
enameled saucepan, cover with 
grape juice and stew slowly until 
tender. Sugar may be added to 
taste. Serve cold. 


Pineapple — Boil the syrup of a 
quart can of pineapple, add three 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch moist- 
ened with cold water. Boil five 
minutes longer, remove from the 
fire,add two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and the whites of three eggs beaten. 
Mould and decorate with slices of 
pineapple and chopped nuts. 


Bananas — Peel and cut off the 
tips; sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
roll in beaten egg, then in bread- 
crumbs, again in egg, and again in 
breadcrumbs. Chill first, then fry 
to a delicate brown in deep, hot fat. 


Prunes — One heaping table- 
spoonful of powdered gelatine, two 
cupfuls of water, half a pound of 
good prunes, three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and the strained juice of 
one orange are required for this 
delicious dish. Take the stones out 
of the prunes after soaking them. 
Cut the prunes in halves, put them 
into a saucepan with the water and 
sugar, and cook very slowly until 
soft; then add the gelatine, first 
dissolving it in hot water, and the 
orange juice. Pour into a wet ring 
mould. When set serve with 
whipped and sweetened cream in 
center. Decorate with lady fingers. 


By Marion Harris Neil 



































Canned Pears in Grape Juice are Tasty 





Plums— Put a layer of preserved 
plums on sliced stale cake, cover 
with custard. Top with whipped 
and sweetened cream and decorate 
with canned plums. 


Cherries — Wash and soak half 
a pound of dried cherries. Sift 
three tablespoonfuls of flour into a 
basin, gradually add two cupfuls 
of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, three 
well-beaten eggs, and the cherries. 
Pour into a buttered mould lined 
with cherries, cover with buttered 
paper and steam for one hour and 
a half. Turn out and serve with 
sweet sauce. 


‘ Peaches— Cook a quarter of a 
pound of rice in three cupfuls of 
milk, with the grated rind of alemon 
and apinch of salt. When tender 
and while very moist add a table- 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved in 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water, 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
When cooled and beginning to 
stiffen stir in a cupful of whipped 
cream. Mould ina ring. Serve 
with canned peaches in center. 


Apples — Wash and soak a pound 
and a half of dried apples; stone a 
quarter of a pound of dates, and 
cut each in thirds. Put the fruit 
into a saucepan with a tablespoonful 
of butter, half a cupful of brown 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon. Stew slowly until 
tender. Turnouttocool. Butter 
an eight-inch round cake tin. Sift 
half a pound of flour into a basin, 
rub in four tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add two tables; oonfuls of sugar, 
a teaspoonful o:. baking powder, 
and a teaspoonful and a half of 
ground cinnamon; make into a stiff 
paste with the beaten yolk of one 
egg and a little milk. Divide this 
paste into a large piece and a 
small piece. Roll out the large 
piece and line the tin with it. Put 
in the mixture and smoothit evenly; 
roll the second piece round, wet the 
edges, place it neatly on the top. 
Bake in a moderate oven for three- 
quarters of an hour; then take it out 
and cool. Cover with a meringue. 


























Inexpensive and Delicious Prune Mould 


























Canned Peaches Served With Rice 4 la Creme 


Apple Tart in German Style Makes a Nice Change 
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The Successful Hostess 


HERE’S one quality 
you always notice 
about a successful hostess 
—E ase. ‘This is the secret 
of agreeable entertaining. 
The assured confidence 
you feel in knowing that 
your dinner is exactly 
right, communicates a 
sense of freedom and en- 
joyment to all your guests. 
And beginning the dinner 
right is half the battle. 
Many a hostess owes a 
good share of her success to 


Among these 21 kinds you 
can always select a soup that 
exactly fits the occasion. Its 
quality is beyond question. 
There is no fuss nor delay in 
serving it. And its use frees 
your mind completely of all care 
and misgiving about this critical 
point in your entertainment. 

Campbell’s Soups are used 
regularly in luxurious homes 
everywhere. They are praised 
most highly by the most par- 
ticular and hard to please. And 
the grocer refunds the price of 
any Campbell’s Soup that does 
not satisfy you entirely. 

Why not learn how good 
they are today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 
Consommé Toinato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicellii- Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 





JoserpH CampsBeLt Company 
Camden N J 


This must be that 
Campbell ‘‘plant,”’ 
I hear‘so much about. 
With ‘proper-care 
Those soups so rare 
Will soon begin to sprout. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie Fisher Visits a Funny Family : 


It is about a funny family Flossie 
visited in a hole in the wall. 

Flossie wants all the little girls and 
boys to write a story about it and send it 
to her. She will give a brand-new dollar 
bill to each of the twenty-five little girls 
and boys who write the best stories. 


To is a story in pictures. 








By Helen Nyce 


You may make pictures for them by 
holding a thin piece of paper smoothly over 
the pictures you want, and drawing the 
pictures you see through that. Send them 
to me as you did your stories last month. 

Write your name and address very 
plainly, and put a two-cent stamp in your 
letters if you want me to answer them. 





We é. 


Please do not send your stories later 
than January 30. 
Address 
Miss HELEN NYCcE 
In care of THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





NOTE—Another page of these pictures for children 
will appear in The Journal for February 1. 
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Established 1848 


Shinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


“Look for the Name 


in the Selvage.” 


None Genuine With- 
out It. 


Guaranteed to wear 
Two Seasons. 


Skinner's Satin 
is made in but one 
quality. Every 
inch of Selvage 
has “SKINNER’S SATIN” 
woven in it. 

Without “SKINNER’S 
SATIN” woven in the 
Selvage it is not 
genuine. 

Skinner's Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it 





does not we re-line 
the garment free of 
charge, if sent to any 
of our stores. 


For your protec- 
tion we supply upon 
request this label 





The Satin Lining 
| f inthis garment is 


Eq GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
i2Z ? SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 





___ William Skinner & Sons 
















to be stitched in 
ready made gar- 
ments. However, 
do not rely entirely 
on the label. “Look 
for the Name in 
the Selvage,” and 
if genuine you will 
find “SKINNER’S. SATIN” 
woven there. 





Send for Samples 
Address Dept. G 


William Skinner & Sons 


Cor. Fourth Avenue and 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





WYSNNIMS NILVS S.YSNNIMS NILVS S.YANNIMS NILVS S.YSNNIMS NILVS S.YSNNIMS NILVS S.YSINNIMS NILWS S.YSANNIMS 





New York Philadelphia 
Chicago _ Boston 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 























When You are Catching Cold 


Roxy. Just as soon as you begin to shiver 
you may feel sure that the blood is receding 
from the body surface. To a certain extent 
congestion of the deeper parts has already 
taken place, and the often serious results of 
“just an ordinary cold” are making prepara- 
tions to advance. Now is the time to take 
some vigorous exercise, walking, wood-chopping, 
sweeping—anything that wil! bring about quick 
reaction. Drink a glassful of hot water, avoid 
further chill, and as a rule your cold is ended 
just as it has begun. 


A Good Camphor Toilet Cream 
ME tissa. Use this cream: 


uince seed . 15 grains 

ater, hot 3% fluid ounces 
Borax, powder . 15 grains 
Glycerin... 4 fluid drachms 


Spirits of campho seat 2 fluid drachms 


Rose water sufficient to perfume 

The quince seed should be macerated for 
several hours with the water. After straining, 
the glycerin is added and the borax dissolved 
in the mixture. This should be gradually 
added and mixed thoroughly with the spirits of 
camphor. 


To Protect the Nose From Dust 


Cora. Many other girls are annoyed by 
dust from sweeping. Why not try this plan? 
Buy a sponge large enough to cover mouth 
and nostrils. Snip off bits from the inside until 
a hollow is formed to fit the face. Tie to each 
side tapes long enough to fasten behind the 
head. Now when you are ready to sweep, wet 
the sponge, wringing it nearly dry, and tie it 
in place. You will find this a great protection 
from dust. 


How One Girl Kept Warm Feet 


EuizasBetu. A Journat girl who for some 
time had suffered extreme annoyance from 
cold feet tried the following: Every morning 
she rubbed the feet with handfuls of wet salt 
till the skin was in a glow. Rinsing off the 
salt with cool water and rubbing with a coarse 
towel completed the bath. A piece of paper 
cut to fit the bottom of the foot was slipped 
over the sole and the stocking carefully drawn 
on. Having clammy feet is a thing of the past 
for this girl. 

Hot Milk a Stimulant 

Atta. One of the very best stimulants at 
our disposal is hot milk. When one is chilled 
or fatigued a glassful of the liquid sipped as hot 
as can be borne is a valuable restorative. 


Cramp in the Leg 


Carrie. Often when one suffers from com- 
mon cramp in the calf of the leg quick relief 
may be obtained by bending the foot strongly 
toward the shin bone. 


“Prison Cells of Pride” 


GERALDINE. This is the term given to shoes 
unprotected in damp weather. So many girls 
find overshoes ‘“‘too much trouble.’’ Others 
“prefer thick-soled boots.” Whereas the 
thicker the shoe the more water will it take 
up and the longer will it take for the moisture 
to evaporate. Perhaps some girls can endure 
this exposure for a time without apparently 
serious effects, but it will demand a constitu- 
tion full of vitality, even then. 


For Canker Spots 


Vina. Touch the whitish spots called canker, 
that come on the inside of the cheeks and lips, 
with a bit of burnt alum. 


Brine or Common Salt Baths 


INQUIRER. These baths at mineral springs 
are prepared from waters containing common 
salt and other ingredients. The chief effect 
of salt baths is due to the stimulation of the 
skin and tiny nerve-ends in the skin. With 
some extremely sensitive persons strong brine 
baths may cause eruptions. It is believed that 
salt baths are strengthening and that they make 
the skin less sensitive to chill. Some salt 
springs are hot, while the water of others that 
are cold may be artificially warmed. 


A Recipe for Rose Bandoline 


HELEN. Three-quarters of an ounce of gum 
tragacanth is soaked for two days in a pint 
of rose water. Stir the mixture thoroughly from 
time to time. Now squeeze through a sieve 
or coarse cloth and let it stand again for two or 
three days. In order that the mixture may be 
perfectly smooth it is well to run it through 
the cloth once more. Three drops of attar of 
roses are added at this time. 


To Make Toilet Powder From Starch 


LENA. Perfectly dry starch passed through 
a very fine sieve may be placed in a box with 
alternate layers of lavender or some other de- 
sirable aromatic flower folded in thin paper. 
The flowers may be renewed from time to time 
until the starch is delicately scented. Since 
the starch must absorb a little moisture from 
the flowers it is well to dry it thoroughly in the 
sun, sifting again if not perfectly smooth. A 
few drops of perfume may be used instead of 
the flowers. 


Baked Lemon for Colds 


G. H. K. One of our grandmother’s recipes 
tells us to bake thoroughly—that is, until 
tender—a lemon, dress it with sugar, and eat 
while hot just at bedtime. Supper was often 
omitted, and plenty of water was taken. The 
procedure was followed for three nights in 
succession. 


Relief From a Bunion 


Grace. The girl who remembers to wear 
shoes neither too short nor too narrow will not 
need relief from a bunion. But if she has at 
some time forgotten she may obtain relief from 
the pain by holding a teakettle of quite warm 
water at a little height and letting the stream of 
water flow down on the center of the swelling. 
This may be tried once a day. 


For Chapped Hands 


Hanvan. Here is an excellent formula for 
chapped hands: Melt together an ounce of 
almond oil and a drachm of spermaceti. Into 
the mixture stir a drachm of powdered cam- 
phor. Many girls like the recipe better when 
two drachms of glycerin replace the same 
amount of almond oil. 


Sea Voyages Not Good for Some Invalids 


Bertua. As a rule girls who suffer from 
neuralgia, chronic dyspepsia, headache, “bil- 
iousness,”’ any serious disease, or great weak- 
ness demanding much care, ought to avoid the 
ordinary long sea voyage. It is said that 
women cannot bear sea voyages as well as do 
men. 


A Good Cure for Cold Sores 


Lucretia. After being mopped with a bit 
of cotton moistened in sweet spirits of niter, a 
cold sore, otherwise called fever blister, will 
often disappear like magic. 


To Relieve Tired Feet 


KATHARINE. As you stand so long every day 
place an old blanket, folded in several thick- 
nesses, under your feet. Arrange the temporary 
rug so that it is easy to stand on, and you will 
get rid of the stinging, burning sensation of 
which you now complain. 


Oatmeal for the Complexion 


Fravia. Make a thin paste of oatmeal by 
stirring together the meal and cold water. 
After straining through a fine sieve the hands 
and face may be bathed with the mixture. 
Sometimes the paste is left to dry on the skin. 
Many girls have found this method very 
satisfactory. 





Good Manners and Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


When a Man Should Offer His Arm 


When is it correct for a man to offer his arm 
to a woman? Man. 


A man offers his arm when escorting a 
woman in to dinner and when crossing a ball- 
room. If he is acting as usher at a church 
wedding he offers her his arm when leading her 
tothe pew that sheistooccupy. Itis regarded 
as very provincial for a man and woman to 
walk arm in arm in the street, except after 
dark in the case of husband and wife. 


Calling on the Mother of a Man Friend 
One of my man friends has asked me to call 
on his mother. Would it be proper for me to 
comply? A. H. 
Yes, if the invitation comes from the mother 
and the son is merely acting as her messenger. 


Advice to the Bashful Girl 


I am painfully bashful and cannot talk to 
those I meet, as other girls do. Can you help 
me? Dora. 

Try to ‘“‘keep up with the times,” and what- 
ever you read do so with the idea of being able to 
pass it on to others when apropos. This will 
contribute matter for conversation. The man- 
ner will take care of itself to a great extent, 
for the consciousness of having something to 
say makes the saying comparatively easy. Be 
natural and think of your subject rather than 
of how you are expressing yourself. This will 
take away from your self-consciousness, which 
is at the root of bashfulness. 


Plain White Notepaper Best for Social Use 
Please tell me what kind of notepaper should 
be used in writing invitations. ALICE D. 
The paper should be of good quality, a double 
sheet of medium size, not decorated except 
with the writer’s initials and address, or, in a 
man’s case, his coat-of-arms. Fancy coloring 
in notepaper should be avoided. White or 
dull neutral shades such as gray, or dull blue, 
are preferable. It is in better taste to have no 
decoration on the envelope. 
Calling on a Friend’s Guest 
Is it proper to call on a friend’s guest with- 
out an invitation from the friend to do so? 
BLANCHE. 
If the guest is a friend of yours you may call 
without an invitation; otherwise, you should 
wait for one to be given. 


A Call After a Reception 


When invited to a reception given in honor 
of a bride do I owe both my hostess and the 
bride a call? BLANCHE. 


In large cities, if the reception is given by,a 
relative of the bride in her honor, those asked 
to be present should call on both hostess and 
bride; but when the tea is given by one of the 
bride’s friends a call need only be made on 
the hostess. In small towns one is supposed 
to have more time to devote to new acquaint- 
ances, and it is expected that those invited to 
meet a bride will call on her in the near future 
should she make her home in that town. 


Giving a Daughter Away at a Wedding 

My daughter is to be married in church, and 
as her father is not living I wish to be the one 
to give her away. Is this ever done, and if so 
how should I proceed? A MOTHER. 


It is not at all unusual for a mother to give 
her daughter away under circumstances such 
as these. Your daughter may come up the 
aisle on the arm of some male relative, or, 
if she prefers, with her maid-of-honor. You 
should be in one of the front pews. At the 
words, “‘Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?” the clergyman will look toward 
you, and you should nod your head. This is 
all that will be required of you. 


A Man's Attitude Toward His Fiancée 


My fiancé is out West and expects to remain 
there until the spring, when we are to be 
married. While living there he asks the girls 
of that locality to go driving, takes them to 
dances, etc. When I remonstrate he seems 
hurt that I do not appear to trust him. Am I 
justified in resenting his acting in this way? 

UNHAPPY. 

You should make it clear to your fiancé that 
your objection is not because of any lack of 
trust in him, but that since he is engaged to 
you you are just a little disappointed that he 
should wish to show these attentions to these 
girls. Aside from any personal feeling on your 
part he should realize that his attitude may 
very easily be misinterpreted by others. A 
man expects, and justly, that his future wife 
shall adopt the same attitude toward other 
men as she will later when they are married. 
The girl has every right to expect and demand 
the same devotion. ° 


Correct Use of the Wedding Veil 

Is it in bad taste for a bride to wear a veil 
if only a few are invited to the wedding and 
it takes place in the morning? ETHEL. 


A bride may wear a wedding veil at any 
time, whether many or few are present. 


When a Man Pays the Carfare 


A young man who works in the same office 
with me persists in paying my carfare if we 
happen to be in the same street car, whether 
sitting near me or not. How can I express my 
disapproval? INEXPERIENCED. 

When you have an opportunity to speak to 
this man tell him that, while he is very kind to 
pay your fare, you prefer paying for yourself. 
If he still persists give the conductor your 
fare in spite of the fact that this man may have 
paid for you, and if the conductor demurs say 
simply: “I am not with that gentleman. I 
wish to pay my own fare.” 


How to Acknowledge Invitations 


Please tell me how to answer formal and in- 
formal invitations. Crara H. 

Every invitation should be answered in the 
same form as that in which it is written. If 
the invitation is in the first person—an in- 
formal, friendly note—the answer should be 
also informal and in the first person; if written 
in the third person the answer likewise should 
be in the third person, as should the answer to 
any invitation that is engraved. 


Calling on a Friend at a Hotel 


I wish to call on a friend who is stopping at 

a hotel. Please tell me how to proceed. 
Eva P.K. 

Upon entering the hotel you should give your 
card to the man at the desk and ask him to 
ascertain if your friend is at home. He will 
then send your card to your friend’s room. 
You will be ushered to the hotel parlor, where 
you should wait until you are told whether or 
not your friend can see you. Upon being 
answered in the affirmative you either remain 
in the public parlor awaiting your friend, or 
you will be ushered to her room. 


Inviting Correspondence 


When a boy goes away may a girl ask him to 
correspond with her? MINNIE. 


No; this suggestion should come from the 
oy. 





NotTe—Both Doctor Walker and Miss Kingsland will be glad to answer questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A correspondent 











Serve the 
Unexpected 


Visitor 


with Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers. 


They add a new de- 
light to light refresh- 
ment and turn your 
‘little treat’ into a 
feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of deli- 


cately rich pastry and 
sweet centers capti- 
vates the taste of 
everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—all 
the enthralling goodness of 
NABISCO—and covered with 
rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


The Youngs Mothers’ Registry 


OR the 
benefit 
of new 


mothers this 
little expla- 
nation seems 
necessary. 

During 
1910 about 
five hundred 
young mothers 
with new ba- 
bies have 
joined the 
Registry. To 
belong to this 
department the mother must send in her baby’s 
name as soon as possible after the child is born, 
and with this she must send a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. On receipt of this a blank 
form will be sent the mother. She must fill it 
out, ask any questions she may desire, and return 
it with another stamped, addressed envelope. 
On receipt of this the baby will be enrolled in 
the Registry, the questions will be answered 
and instructions as to general care and feeding 
of the baby will be mailed to the mother. 

The mother is expected to send in a monthly 
report, telling about the baby’s weight, diges- 
tion and general development, filling out as 
completely as possible the monthly report 
blank that will be sent her, and asking any 
new questions she may desire, always inclos- 
ing a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply 
by mail. Without this monthly report the 
baby cannot be kept on the Registry. This 
must be kept up throughout the first year. 

When the baby is a year old a diet list will 
be sent the mother when she makes her last 
report. Then during the second year she need 
report only once in three months. Babies 
may remain in the Registry until they are two 
years old, but they must have joined before 
they were six months old. This rule is made 
because it is so important to give the baby the 
right start in life, and it is the very young 
mothers with the very new babies that need the 
kind of help given in the Registry. A photo- 
graph of each baby will be appreciated. 

















Both breast-fed and bottle-fed babies have 
been enrolled during the past year, and our 
records show most excellent results in both 
cases. They have gained in weight, sometimes 
to a remarkable degree, and they have greatly 
improved as to digestion and development. 
Hundreds of grateful letters from the mothers 
of Registry babies prove that the plan has 
been of real help to puzzled and inexperienced 
young mothers. In the year to come I hope 
to make it even more useful. 

The fine baby boy whose photograph is 
seen at the head of this page is one of the 
1910 Registry babies. He joined the Registry 
when he was fourteen days old—the latter 
part of January. He weighed at birth eight 
pounds; when six weeks old in March he 
weighed fifteen pounds; in April his mother 
reported that he weighed twenty pounds; 
in May, twenty-two pounds; June, twenty-five 
pounds. After this his mother could no 
longer weigh him at home as her scales 
registered no higher. The mother has been 
most faithful in making her monthly reports, 
doing her best to follow all advice given. She 
has not allowed him to form bad _ habits 
although she had quite a struggle to make him 
sleep all night without an extra meal when it 
was time to stop this feeding. She persevered, 
however, and now has the best of babies, 
mentally, morally and physically. In her 
last report she writes: ‘‘Baby seems per- 
fectly healthy, cheerful, bright-eyed, velvet- 
skinned, with the body of a cherub. I tell 
people who compliment him that he is a 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL baby.” 

Mothers with nursing babies have found the 
Registry a help, but those having babies who 
must be fed by the bottle write that they have 
found the monthly guidance invaluable. It is 
so much better to have a good formula to 
follow each month than to try one prepared 
food after another, stumbling along alone or 
taking the advice of neighbors, often with 
disastrous results. 

All the new mothers are invited to join the 
Registry for 1911, the only condition being that 
they shall do their part by following its rules. 

Mothers of older children are welcome to 
write to me, and they will receive replies by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


What to Do for Constipation 


My boy, six years old, has been constipated 
for a long time. I have given him several 
different kinds of medicine for this trouble, but 
they do not help. Can you suggest anything? 

Mrs. S. 

Try to regulate the boy by diet and not by 
medicines. Have him take a glass of water 
and an orange half an hour before breakfast 
each morning. Give him graham meal mush 
or Indian meal mush for his breakfast cereal, 
and have him eat one or two bran gems with 
butter at each meal. I will mail you more 
suggestions as to his diet if you will send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Bed Hour for a Child of Ten 
At what hour should a child of ten go to bed 
in winter? Mrs. S. K.L. 
Not later than eight o’clock. 


How to Treat Chilblains 


What shall I do for chilblains? My little 
four-year-old daughter suffers much from them 
but loves to play in the snow. 

A NEw ENGLAND MOTHER. 

When the child comes into the house after 
playing in the snow do not allow her to go near 
the stove or register. If her feet are frost- 
bitten put them in cold water or rub them with 
a little snow at first. An ointment of balsam of 
Peru ten per cent. in lanolin is good to apply later. 


To Make a Baby Take Water 


Can you suggest any way of making a year- 
old baby take water? I have tried it hot and 
cold, but she simply will not take it at all. 

DISCOURAGED. 

Add the juice from half an orange to three 
or four ounces of water and see if the baby 
will not take it then. 





NOTE—Doctor Coolidge will answer questions in The 
Journal. When an answer by mail is desired a stamped, 
addressed envelope must be inclosed. 

Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
Marianna Wheeler, by mail only. No questions of this 
character are answered in the magazine. Readers are 
welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The 
Journal, and she will give any advice or answer any 
questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 
children. All letters must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 





“My Best Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 


ACH recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in fact 
it is her most successful and best dish. This page is open to every JOURNAL housewife. 
not a recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just 
If we like it we shall send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use; all 
such will be destroyed. Address The ‘‘Best Recipe’’ Editor, THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


one: your best. 


Cauliflower au Gratin 


2 Small Cauliflowers 


1 Heaping Tablespoon- 
3 Heaping Tablespoon- 


ful of Flour 


fuls of Grated A few Drops of Lemon 
Cheese Juice 
14 Cupful of Water Salt, Pepper and Red 
1, Cupful of Milk epper 


1 Heaping Tablespoon- 
ful of Butter 


Aulow the cauliflowers to soak for an hour 
in salt and water; drain well, and cut off 
the stems quite close; put them head downward 
into a pan of boiling water, add one teaspoonful 
of salt and half a teaspoonful of sugar to each 
quart. Allow these to boil until tender—twelve 
to twenty minutes—drain, and set in a dish 
with the flower uppermost. Make a sauce by 
putting the flour and butter into a saucepan; 
rub them together over a gentle heat until 
dissolved, then add the water, milk, seasonings, 
and allow to boil for three minutes. Then add 
half the grated cheese; pour this over the cauli- 
flowers, and sprinkle over the top the remainder 
of the cheese. Put in a hot oven for two or three 
minutes to brown slightly. 


A Palatable Polish Stew 


1 Pound of Top-of-the- 
Round Steak 

1 Cupful of Bread- 
crumbs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Suet 

1 Onion 


1 Heaping Teaspoonful 

of Chopped Parsley 
1 Egg ora Little Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of 

- Flour 

2 Cupfuls of Water or 

Stoc 

AVE the steak in one thin slice as broad as 

possible. Mix in a small basin the bread- 

crumbs, suet, parsley, half the onion parboiled 
and chopped, pepper and salt to season it. Then 
the beaten egg or milk to barely moisten the 
whole. Gather this all up in a lump like a 
large egg. Roll it up inside of the meat and tie 
it with string. Put into a saucepan one table- 
spoonful of drippings, chop half an onion and 
fry it a little, then add the meat and fry it all 
round. Mix the flour, water, a little pepper and 
salt together, pour it in, and let the whole stew 
for about three-quarters of an hour. Take upthe 
meat, remove the string, and pour the gravy 
over it. Parboiling the onion renders it not 
quite so strong, and it tastes more pleasant in 
the stuffing. 


Pickled Beets That Will Keep 


6 Beets 14 Ounce of Whole Pep- 
2 Pints of Vinega 


r pers 
1, Ounce of Whole Gin- 1 Blade of Mace 
ger 12 Cloves 
WASH the beets carefully, taking care not 
to break the fibers, or they will bleed and 
lose their color. Boil them in plenty of boiling 
salted water for an hour and a half. Take 
them up, peel and cut them in slices an eighth 
of an inch thick, and put them in a jar. Boil 
one pint of the vinegar with the whole peppers, 
mace, cloves, ginger, and, when boiled for five 
minutes, add to it the other pint of cold vinegar. 
Strain over the beets in the jar; cover when cold. 


A Dainty Coffee Charlotte Russe 


% Cupful of Hot Coffee 

14 Cupful of Sugar 

1 Cupful of Milk 

Yolks of Two Eggs 

2 Heaping Tablespoon- 
fuls of Powdered 
Gelatine 


SCALp the milk with the half cupful of sugar; 

beat the egg yolks and add the powdered 
sugar, salt and hot milk. Stir over the fire 
until it thickens, then add the gelatine dis- 
solved in the coffee. Strain and stir over ice 
until the mixture begins to thicken, then fold 
in the whipped cream. Pour into a mould lined 
with lady fingers. Turn out when set. 


1 Cupful of Whipped 


ream 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Powdered Sugar 

% Teaspvonful of Salt 

Some Lady Fingers 


Children’s Delight—Raspberry Buns 


3 Cupfuls of Flour le Teaspoonful of Bak- 


14 Cupful of Butter ing Soda 
14 Cupful of Sugar 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Eggs Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Cream Milk 
of Tartar Some Raspberry Jam 


UB the butter well into the flour. Add the 
sugar and eggs well beaten. Mix the cream 
of tartar and soda in a small basin with the 
milk and stir it into the mixture. If it is not 
wet enough add a little more milk. The dough 
ought to be a stiff one. Mould into buns, place 
them on a buttered tin, make a hole in the top 
of each and put in a teaspoonful of raspberry 
jam, drawing up the dough to coverit. Bake in 
a moderate oven from ten to fifteen minutes. 





Have you 

















A Nutritious Cottage Soup 
44 Pound Neck of Mut- 
ton 
1 Cupful of Rice 
1 Carrot 
1 Turnip 
2% Quarts of Water or 
Stock 


2 Large Onions 
1 Tablespoonful of Drip- 


pings 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar, 
Salt and Pepper 


per into a dry, clean saucepan a tablespoon- 
ful of sweet drippings, or fat of some kind; 
let it get quite hot. Cut up the mutton into 
small square pieces; put them and the bones 
into the saucepan with the fat and fry them, 
turning them with a spoon. Cut up the carrot 
and turnip into small square pieces the size of 
peas, and add them to the meat; then the 
onions, washed and cut small. Keep turning all 
over with the spoon; then add the rice, well 
washed, a teaspoonful of sugar and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Let the whole be turned about in 
the pot with the spoon for more than five min- 
utes; then add two quarts and a half of water. 
Put on the lid, bring it to a boil, and boil 
slowly for a little more than an hour. Add 
pepper and salt and it is ready. 


Macaroni and Kidneys With Gravy 


2 Shallots 
46 Teaspoonful of Meat 


2 Ounces of Macaroni 
4 Mutton Kidneys 


1 Tablespoonful of Flour xtract 
2 Cupfuls of Stock Salt, Pepper and Red 
Pepper 


1 ain yw, eel 
ful of Butter 


REAK the macaroni in short lengths and 
put it on to boil in half fa pint of stock 
with a little salt for about half an hour; it 
should boil very gently. Meanwhile split the 
kidneys and skin them. Put the butter into a 
small frying-pan to get quite hot; fry the 
kidneys in it all round and take them out; 
then fry the shallots, finely chopped. Put the 
flour into the oven to brown, and then add to 
it the butter in the frying-pan; chop up the 
kidneys and add them; then the remainder of 
the stock, the extract of meat, and the seasoning. 
Stir till it boils, then stew gently for ten minutes. 
Now add half of the macaroni; mix, and allow 
it to cook for a few minutes to absorb some of 
the gravy. Serve hot, with the remainder of 
the macaroni around it for a border. 
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Just Try This Test in a 
“Wear - Ever” 


Aluminum Utensil 





Pour one-half pound granulated sugar 
in aluminum pan, and without adding 
water, place over alow fire. Melt with- 
out stirring. Sugar will not burn. 

In like manner a cake of chocolate may 
be melted in an aluminum pan, with- 
out grating, without water, without 
stirring and without burning. 


LUMINUM is a better dis- 
tributor of heat than other 
. materials of which cooking 
utensils are made. Food cooked in 
Wear-Ever”’ utensils is therefore 
less liable to be scorched. ‘Too 
much heat will of course scorch 
food no matter what kind of utensil 
you use. But aluminum requires 
less fire to cook food than is ordi- 
narily used, because it stores up 
more heat and retains it longer than 
any other metal. ‘The important 
point about ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ ware is 
that even if you burn food in it the 
burning has no effect whatever on 
the utensil. 

No poisonous compounds can be 
formed by fruit or vegetable acids 
with aluminum. You may, there- 
fore, allow food to stand in a “*Wear- 
Ever’’ utensil without anxiety—just 
the same as in a glass or china dish. 

**Wear-Ever’”’ utensils are made with- 
out joints or seams from thick, hard sheet- 
aluminum, 99% pure. They are light 
to handle, bright as silver, cannot rust 
and are practically everlasting. 

The ware that has all these advantages, 
iim «that effects a saving in fuel, in food, in 
im continual expense for cooking utensils, 
is the kind that makes heavy housekeep- 
ing light. 

i But we want you to prove this to your 
i_ own satisfaction. Once you have tried 
MN) ‘‘Wear-Ever”” aluminum ware you will 
i never again be contented with cooking 
ig utensils of any other kind. 





Ss 





Ask your dealer for “‘Wear-Ever” utensils. 

If he cannot supply you with “Wear-Ever”’ 
ware, just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
enclosing 15 two-cent stamps (Canadian 
stamps accepted), and we'll eee 7% pre- 
paid, the 1-quart saucepan pictured. 


Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 

trade mark on the bottom of every 
utensil. It is your guarantee of 
| safety, saving and service. 


Write for booklet, illustrating full line. 
Over 200 different styles and sizes. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


New Kensington, Pa. 





ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Co. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
Please send me prepaid sample “Wear-Ever” 
Sauce pan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 


stamps — money to be refunded if test is not 
satisfactory. 


Name 

Address cannesinieeieaies 
My dealer’s name 

His address is 


(Dealer’s name and address must be given.) 


£. 3%: 
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Asked by Art Students . 


A Department Conducted by William Martin Johnson 





























A Knowledge of Color Harmony is Necessary 


Is there any rule for mixing and arranging 
colors in a picture? Jj. B.S. 

The primary colors are red, blue and yellow. 
The secondary colors are orange, a combination 
of red and yellow; green, a combination of 
blue and yellow; violet, a combination of blue 
and red. A shade is any color reduced in lumi- 
nosity by the addition of black. A tint is any 
color diluted with white. Any shade or tint 
or compound of pure colors may be called a 
hue. Orange and blue are complementary. 
Green and red are complementary. Violet and 
yellow are complementary. Complete color 
harmony necessitates the presence in some de- 
gree of all the primaries, either pure or mixed 
with each other. But pure primaries when 
contrasted are not agreeable. The most strik- 
ing contrasts of color possible are between the 
complementaries, and side by side each in- 
creases the brilliancy of the other. A tint or 
a shade of a primary or secondary color con- 
trasted with its pure complementary is always 
agreeable and forceful. Tints and shades con- 
trasted with each other produce delicate and 
fluent color harmony. 


Elementary Studies are Necessary 


I want to paint beautiful textures of leaves 
and flowers. Why does my teacher give me 
cones and cubes to draw? Aa. 

Do not concern yourself at present with 
trifles or the small things of Nature. They 
may be interesting, but until you can see the 
larger characteristics of objects you had better 
let detail alone. Learn to build your house 
before bothering with its decoration. Drawing 
blocks and simplified forms will teach you pro- 
portion and the principles of light and shade. 
These primary exercisesare of no interestin them- 
selves, but are the stepping-stones to something 
beyond which never can be reached without 
their aid. Do not treat them with contempt, 
but apply yourself vigorously to the solution of 
such problems. Elementary studies may not 
be worth keeping, but the act of drawing fixes 
in the mind a certain knowledge, a nucleus to 
be added to, a sure foundation upon which to 
develop; and as the student passes on through 
more difficult subjects the eye and hand are 
trained physically, and the memory is strength- 
ened to retain the impressions received. 


Charcoal Drawing for Illustrations 


I notice that many illustrations for the mag- 
azines are drawn with charcoal. What is the 
reason? G. Ne Ye 


Charcoal has been used from time imme- 
morial by draftsmen as a pliable, convenient 
and inexpensive medium. One can secure the 
most delicate tones as well as strong contrasts 
withit. In the reproduction an artist knows 
that the values in charcoal drawings are likely 
to remain true in the plates. Charcoal draw- 
ings should be reduced at least one-half to refine 
the texture. Any paper with a coarse grain 
may be used. Medium charcoal is the best 
for average work. Hard charcoal scratches, 
and when erased it leaves an ugly brown stain 
on the paper. Soft charcoal is useful for the 
deep shadows. Sharpen the stick wf charcoal 
toa chisel edge. It lasts longer than the point. 
Keep your fingers off the paper, for a greasy 
spot never takes color evenly. Use chamois 
skin for dusting off large surfaces, and a 
kneaded rubber, or bread moulded with the 
fingers, for high lights and minute corrections. 
The stump should be used sparingly. A 
stumped drawing is likely to become uneven in 
texture and smudgy. Blend your edges with 
a light touch of the fingertip. 

Completed drawings must be “fixed” with 
a thin solution of white shellac and alcohol, 
called “‘fixatiff,” to preserve them. Spray the 
drawing while it is lying horizontally on a table. 
Blow a fine spray from a little distance to avoid 
getting too much liquid on the drawing; other- 
wise the charcoal may run and damage the 
work. Charcoal is, perhaps, the best medium 
for a beginner to practice with, because altera- 
tions are easily made without destroying the 
freshness and transparency, and one is not so 
apt to get the intense and spotty blacks which 
disturb the repose of a picture. Remember in 
your composition that there is to be one domi- 
nant tone of color—one principal light—and 
that all other darks and lights should become 
lesser in intensity and size. Effects in charcoal 
drawing should be broad and simple but not 
careless. There is more need for caution and 
delicate handling in the manipulation of char- 
coal than other mediums, although it can be 
readily removed. In the knowledge that 
erasures may easily be made one may fall into 
slovenly and inaccurate habits. 


The Best Help to Figure Drawing 


Will you kindly suggest a course of reading 
on figure drawing? I am obliged to study at 
home. R. O. M. 


Unfortunately most of the books on art 
contain so much studio lingo that a novice is 
mystified and discouraged at the beginning. 
There is nothing to be gained by reading unless 
you can comprehend what the author means. 
While we should profit by the experience of 
others and avail ourselves of every means of 
culture, remember that getting down to actual 
work with the pencil and brush will do you 
more good than poring over books. 


How to Get the Perspective 


Why is it that I cannot get the effect of 
distance in my landscape painting? My trees 
and buildings always look as if they were 
pasted against the sky. R. E. A. 


You will be more successful by painting in 
your sky and cloud forms after everything 
else, though the majority of artists pursue an 
opposite course which accounts for so many 
pictures showing a divided purpose. To make 
the picture “hang together’ a sky must be- 
long to the landscape as much as the trees 
and hills and buildings. You are supposed to 
have at hand an abundance of sketches and 
studies of skies. Select one which is appropriate 
in color and with cloud forms to suit the 
contour of the other masses. 

Colors which are used for the foreground are 
rarely suitable for the distance in‘*a picture. 
Diluting a tone with white does not necessarily 
make it recede. More often the brilliant colors 
are found in a foreground plane, but as the 
ground stretches away from the eye they become 
quite neutral. The suppression of color in in- 
tensity is accomplished by reducing the reflect- 
ing power. As white represents light, and black 
the absence of light, theoretically we add black 
to dull a tint; but black pigment is crude and 
makes other pigments muddy. We therefore 
use the blues, violets and browns, which are not 
so luminous as the yellows, greens and reds. To 
raise distance colors to their proper values 
add white. Learn to use pigments as they 
come from the tubes. A full body of paint 
insures more vitality in the work than washes 
of thin color. 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


Telling the Time 
A CORRESPONDENT asks whether it is 


better to say ‘“‘quarter of seven” or 

“quarter to seven” in telling the time. 
Both expressions are widely heard and, curi- 
ously enough, both have been condemned in 
popular manuals on English usage as incorrect. 
One writer offers a far-fetched objection to 
“quarter of seven’? on the ground that a 
quarter of seven is one and three-fourths, not 
a quarter ‘‘to” the hour of seven. One may as 
well argue with equal lack of logic that we 
should not say ‘‘a quarter of seven is one and 
three-fourths,’’ because a quarter of seven im- 
plies a total of twenty-eight. 

The opposing authority tries to show that 
there is noteworthy objection to “quarter to 
seven,” because ‘“‘to’”’ may be interpreted to 
mean “‘toward.’”’ Thus, ‘‘quarter to (toward) 
seven” would really be 6:15 and not 6:45. The 
latter would properly be “three-quarters to 
(toward) seven.’ Under the circumstances 
many will feel inclined to avoid the expression 
‘“‘quarter to seven,’’ but its use is so wide- 
spread in its accepted meaning, where it has 
the force of ‘‘a quarter hour till seven,” that 
the likelihood of its being misunderstood is 
not great. 

To express 6:15 correctly either ‘‘ quarter 
past six” or ‘“‘quarter after six’’ may be used; 
6:30 is usually expressed as ‘“‘half past six,” 
less frequently as “half after six.’”” We do not 
often hear ‘‘quarter before seven’’ for 6:45, 
and still rarer is the use of ‘‘three-quarters 
past (or after) six.’ The general tendency 
seems to favor the indication of time during 
the first half of the hour in terms of the pre- 
ceding hour, during the second half in terms of 
the hour that is approaching completion. Thus 
6:28 is “twenty-eight minutes past (or after) 
six,’ but 6:32, instead of being regarded as 
“thirty-two minutes past (or after) six,” is 
called ‘‘twenty-eight minutes of (or to) seven.” 

This dual system of splitting each hour into 
halves that are referred to the past hour and 
the current hour respectively seems unneces- 
sarily involved, especially when we note the 
accuracy and the directness with which we 
usually indicate time in the usage of travel. 
In such cases we say, for example, “six- 
twelve,”’ “six-fifteen,”’ “‘six-thirty,” “‘ six-forty- 
five,” or “‘six-fifty-six,” thus expressing time 
during the entire hour in terms of the pre- 
ceding hour. Some critics may object to the 
repetitions that occur once in each hour, such 
as ‘‘six-six’’ for ‘“‘six minutes past (or after) 
six,’ and “eight-eight” for “eight minutes 
past (or after) eight,’’ but they should be in- 
vited to consider for a moment the euphonio"ts 
cadences of such a sentence as “‘ By the astute 


tutor’s pewter watch it is two minutes to two, 
and by the two cuckoo clocks it is two minutes 
to two too.” 

Every one is familiar with such awkward 
remarks as ‘‘It is now twelve minutes to three; 
our train will leave at two-fifty-two.” Such 
an observation necessitates a bit of mental 
calculation to convey the really important fact 
that the train will leave in four minutes. To 
many discriminating persons it will seem far 
more sensible to impart that information al- 
most directly by saying “It is now two-forty- 
eight; our train will leave at two-fifty-two.” 
Though this innovation may be commendable 
in many ways, there is not the least indication 
at present that the English-speaking people 
are ready for such a significant reform to unify 
their methods of telling the time. 


Questions and Answers 


The Use of “Let” and “Leave” 


Will you kindly explain the difference be- 
tween “let” and ‘“‘leave’’? PERPLEXED. 

“Let” means ‘‘to permit,” while ‘‘leave” 
means “‘to let remain” or ‘“‘to go away from.” 
For example, ‘‘Let the child fetch the book,” 
but ‘“‘Leave the book on the table,” and ‘“‘We 
shall leave the city today.” The confusion 
between “let”? and “leave’’ is mainly in the 
first-mentioned meaning of ‘‘leave.’”’ Do not 
say ‘‘Leave the child go,” nor “Let the book 
on the table.” 


“Am I Not” or “Am Not I” 


Is it better to say ‘Am I not in your way?” 
or ‘‘Am not I in your way?’’? Is the punc- 
tuation at the end of the preceding sentence 
correct? a: as Wee 

Both expressions are correct; the former is 
heard more frequently than the latter. The 
sentence is correctly punctuated, but most 
writers prefer to avoid such a display of punc- 
tuation marks whenever it is possible to recast 
the sentence. 


“Diven” and “Dove” are Wrong 
At the seashore every summer I hear some 
people say ‘“‘I have diven” and others “‘I have 
dove.”” Which is correct? SWIMMER. 
Neither is correct. The proper expression is 
“T have dived.” 


Are “Wagon” and “ Waggon” Both Right? 
Is the word ‘‘ wagon” also spelled ‘‘ waggon”’? 
re R. 
Both -spellings are recognized by the best 
dictionaries. The form “waggon” is more 
common in England than in America. 


“Mr.” and “Messrs.” in Business Letters 


Please tell me if ‘‘Mr.” should be omitted 
when addressing letters to men with business 
titles, such as ‘‘John Smith, Manager,’ or 
“John Smith, Chief Clerk.’’ Also, is it not 
incorrect to use the word ‘Messrs.’’ when 
addressing a business concern, such as “‘ Messrs. 
Carnegie Steel Company’’? TACOMA. 

The abbreviation ‘‘ Mr.” should not be omit- 
ted before “John Smith, Manager,” but in a 
business letter it is preferable to mention the 
official position more fully on the second line. 


Mr. John Smith, 
Manager, The Smith-Jones Company, 
or Cleveland, Ohic. 
Mr. John Smith, 


Chief Clerk, Bureau of Water, 
Portland, Maine. 

It is incorrect to use ‘‘ Messrs.”’ before the 
name of a corporation, as in your query. 
When the “business concern”’ is a partnership, 
‘*Messrs.”’ may be prefixed tothe name. Some 
recent writers condemn the use of ‘‘ Messrs.”’ 
even in the latter case, but there is ample 
precedent for retaining it. Write ‘‘The Car- 
negie Steel Company” and ‘Messrs. Smith, 
Jones and Company.” 


“I Aren’t” and “Aren’t I” are Briticisms 


Are the expressions “‘aren’t I” and “Taren’t” 
much better than “‘ain’t I” and “TI ain’t’’? 
F. G. 


“T aren’t” and “‘aren’t I’ are heard exten- 
sively in the colloquial language of England 
and find their way into British novels and 
plays. There are no good reasons for encour- 
aging the use of these expressions in this country. 
The relative badness of “I aren’t” and ‘‘I 
ain’t”’ is largely a matter of personal opinion. 


“Some One Else’s” or “Some One's Else”? 


Will you please tell me whether “‘some one 

else’s’’ or ‘‘some one’s else’’ is correct? 
E. H. 

Writers on English are still contending over 
the merits of the two forms quoted by you. It 
would be useless to attempt a brief presenta- 
tion of their arguments. ‘‘Some one’s else”’ 
does not sound so harsh when the expression 
is not followed by another word, as in “This 
is not my hat, it is some one’s else’, but when 
another word follows, as in “‘ This is some one’s 
else hat,”’ it is offensive to most ears. In both 
cases the other form ‘‘some one else’s”’ has a 
natural appearance and a familiar sound. It 
is therefore regarded as the preferable form. 
The preference applies equally to “‘everybody 
else’s,” “‘anybody else’s,’”’ “‘no one else’s,”’ and 
the rest. 





NOTE—Both Mr. Johnson and Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope 
with the inquirer’s address is inclosed. Address all letters in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 























This attractive gown 
demonstrates the effect- 
iveness of one of the 
well-known Cheney 
Silks —‘‘Shower- 
Proof’’ Foulards—and 
their adaptability to the 
new fashions. 





er-Proof” 


Keg U.S. Pot. Off. 


Foulards 


are all that the name im- 
plies. They are beautiful 
in color and design. 


Over four hundred new de- 
signs in printed dress fabrics. 


Obtainable at the better 
stores everywhere. 


Ask for “Shower-Proof” 
Foulards and see that the 
name “Cheney Silks” ap- 
pears on the label and is 
stamped on the end of the 
plece. 

Cheney Silks include ““Shower-Proof” 
Foulards, Florentines, Decorative Silks, 
Upholstery Goods,. Velours, Velvets, 


Ribbons, Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, Spun 
Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 










































































































You have been darning all your life. If you 
want to quit darning buy Buster Bro wn’s 
Guaranteed Darnless Stockings for the whole 
family. 
Silk Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, tan, 
navy, gray, wine, purple and. heliotrope. 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES, 
medium and light weight, black or tan. 
MISSES’ silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
lack or tan. 
25c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES’ silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box, « « « $1.00 
GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer- 
chant can’t supply you send us your order, 
stating kind, sige and color wanted, and we 
will supply you direct, Prepaying postage. 
r Write For Buster's 
Latest Funny Book, 
FREE. 


BUSTER 
BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILLS, 


540 Sherman Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 












































Send for Free Sample 


of REIS’ Foundation Letters and 
Booklet describing their use. 





Every woman who admires hand- 
somely embroidered household linens 7 
should know how easy it is to initial 
towels,napkins, pillowcases,etc.,etc..by Z 
their use. They eliminate “stamping” LD 
and “‘padding” and the most inexpe- y 
rienced sewer can produce rich, raised ZY 


effects in little time and with no trouble. 
Sold in All Art Departments _ 


Do not ask for Papier-Maché Letters, Skel- Y 
eton Letters, Form Letters or Foundation G 
Initials —ask for REIS’ Foundation Letters Y 
and be sure you see the name REIS on each Z 

, Card —like this: ZY 


> [OUND 


ASHABLE (LETTERS 


AWK 





= They } have stood the se- 
, verest tests since 1889 
and are guaranteed to 
outlaunder the article 
they are embroid- 
ered on. 


WC 


i, 
~ Sample of your Ini- 
tial Sent Free. 


G. Reis & Bro. 


REIS fou INDATION 636 Broadway 


New York 
ASHABLE LETTERS 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 


—— 
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ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its 
kind in the world, enables us 
to quote surprisingly low 
prices. Goods listed 
below are extra 
short stem, made 
of splendid 
quality, selected 
human hair 
and to match 
any ordinary 


Price, both pieces, $9.95 Shade. 


1% oz., 18 in. Straight Saitek, $1.15 
2 oz., do in. Str ws vd eres h 1.35 

2 oz., 22 in. Straight Switch 1.75 
2% ay 24 in. Straight Switch 2.75 
3 oz., 26 in. Straight Switch . 4.95 














The new Princess Coiffure 
is a demi-pompadour with 
slight side part, worn with 
hack piece of short, very curly 
hair dressed in half curls. 


20 in, Wavy Switch . .. . 2.50 
22in. Wavy Switch . . . . 3.00 
24in. WavySwitch ... . 4.00 
26in. Wavy Switch... . 5.95 
30 in. Wavy Switch . 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in, Natural Wavy 4.95 

Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., selected 

wavy hair 5. 
200 other sizes and ‘grades 

Switches . bg DB 0c to * $50, 00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $5 to $50 

Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid om approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not, return to 
us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for 
estimate. 

Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, 
beautifully illustrated. Shows all the 
latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 

structions on ‘* Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 

illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample ‘‘3-in-One’’ for your sewing machine; oils per- 
fectly ; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; free from 
acid. Write 3-in-One Oil Co.,41 Broadway, New York 









































The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


























ONE million 
girls, some of 
them members of 

this largest Club in the 
world, some of them 
readers of this column 
for the first time today, 
I have the privilege of 
saying: ‘Happy New 
Year!” 

It’s a tremendous 
thought. Any preacher 
in the world (never 
fear, I am not one) 
would thrill to the op- 
portunity of sending a 
message of New Ycar’s 
cheer and gladness, 
with perhaps a little 
counsel slipped in, to 
so many young girls. 

But—what are we going to do with it? 
“Tt”? means the New Year, of course—that 
inevitable gift which is tumbled without cere- 
mony into the lap of each of us, be she young 
or old, rich or poor, ready or unready for it. 
It really rests not with old Time himself, but 
with you for whom he twirls his hour-glass, 
whether or not the coming three hundred and 
sixty-five days will illustrate Tennyson’s words: 
“Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 

golden sands.” 

They will run golden indeed for many of the 
girls in our Club during the coming year of 
1911. I wish I could stop just here and tell 
you something of what they have accom- 
plished with the help of The Girls’ Club dur- 
ing 1910—the college educations which were 
completed, the pretty rooms which have been 
furnished, the comfortable nest-eggs which 
have been laid away in bank, the burdens of 
anxiety which have been lifted partially or in 
whole from straitened households. But I 
have something yet to say to those girls for 
whom the days have taken but dull tones 
during the past year. 


We are these to-be-compassionated girls 
who didn’t know what to do with last 
year, who haven’t decided what to do with this 
year, who aren’t on good terms with Time 
under any circumstances, and whose whole 
outlook on life is full of boredom and discon- 
tent? We have hard-driven teachers, clerks 
and business girls in the Club, battling for their 
bread with all the responsibilities of men on 
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their frail shoulders—is 
it they? We have busy 
“married girls,”’ too, 
wives and mothers 
who must snatch time 
for their Club work in 
the brief pauses of 
their exacting house- 
hold duties—is it 
they? No; and al- 
though we have mem- 
bers whose lives must 
be lived on the hum- 
blest lines of the 
strictest economies, so 
that every dollar 
earned through the 
work of the Club must 
be manipulated to 
serve the purposes of 
two or three dollars, 
it is not they. Itis the girls whose need for 
money is not half urgent enough! 





GIRL with a comfortable home and no 

imaginable object in life sat sewing one day 
before my eyes— sewing the minutest little 
stitches in the most marvelous of garments 
for herself. In me—the most “handless”’ 
mortal ever created in feminine form, whose 
scope of such accomplishments is limited by 
her darning-needle—it almost inspired envy, 
and I exclaimed: ‘Oh, dear, I can’t do any- 
thing like that!’ I.shall never forget the 
expression in her eyes as she swiftly raised 
and dropped them, or the tone in which she 
answered: “Oh, well, I have nothing to do 
but make my lingerie! ” 

Nothing to do! The mock tragedy of Flora 
McFlimsey, with nothing to wear, fades be- 
side this real tragedy of aimless girl-life 
smothered in lingerie, blighted by the posses- 
sion of a bare competence for life’s crudest 
requirements. Tothem, just as much as tothe 
needier ones to whom it always extends its 
help, The Girls’ Club has a mission. Our 
“One Idea: to Make Money’”’ is vastly better 
than their ‘‘No Idea: Unless to Kill Time.” 

What say you, girls, both in and out of The 
Girls’ Club? Is it worth while to coin one’s 
idle hours into gold, for either the gold’s sake 
or the work’s sake? If it is, write to 


THE MANAGER OF THE GirRts’ CLUB 
Tue LaprEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





How Shall | Tell My Child? 


A Little Talk as Mother With Mother 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


ANY mothers are asking me, “‘ Please 

M tell me what to tell my daughter, who 
is approaching her teens.” 

As in telling the “‘story of life’? the main 

purpose has been that of awakening reverence 

for fatherhood and motherhood, so now it is 

reverence for self that must be taught. 

The mother may say: 

“Dear little Daughter, I’ve already told you 
what it is to be a mother, haven’t I? How 
mothers live for their babies and care for them; 
and you have begun to realize what a wonder- 
ful thing it is to be a mother. I want you to 
come and sit with me now while I tell you 
more about it. 

“You can readily understand that it must 
take time to fit one to be a mother, can’t you? 
We have to be prepared in many ways to be 
fit for that wonderful experience. Indeed, it’s 
such a big undertaking that God has to begin 
the work while we are still quite young. You’re 
eleven years old now. In two or three years 
God will begin to prepare you for the great and 
beautiful responsibilities of motherhood. 


“6 PerRST, your figure will begin to change. 

Little by little you will lose the angulari- 
ties of childhood and your body will begin to 
take on gentle curves, that you may be a beau- 
tiful dwelling-place for His spirit. In time you 
will outgrow your boisterous ways and become 
graceful in all your acts, expressing that gentle- 
ness of spirit which a true mother must have. 
You will begin to care more about your ap- 
pearance, because you will want your children 
to love and admire you in every way. 

‘*And there will be still other changes. The 
little room must be prepared for its great 
work; so, each month, special nourishment 
will go to that part of your body. In order 
that this work may not be interfered with it 
will be necessary for you to take special care 
of yourself at this time. For the first day or 
two it will be well for you to spend a good deal 
of your time lying down. 

‘A good many girls, I know, rebel against 
this enforced rest, but that’s because they 
don’t understand its meaning. They look 
upon it as one of the deprivations of woman- 
hood, as a part of woman’s burden, as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, even. But that’s 


because they never have been taught its real 
purpose. In reality, it’s all a part of woman’s 
glorious privilege of preparing herself to be, 
like God, a creator. 

“To be sure, this rest will interfere some- 
times with your girlish fun—but that, too, is a 
part of the preparation for motherhood. Do 
you suppose mothers can care properly for 
their babies without giving up many things 
that they would otherwise enjoy? And they 
must begin early in life to learn how to forego 
these personal pleasures. 


“<r will experience emotional changes as 

well. Sometimes you will want to cry, 
without having any reason for it; sometimes 
you will be very cross and irritable; some- 
times you will feel very sentimental and 
will want to be hanging around some one 
whom you think you love. These feelings are 
but indications of the new development that 
is going on, and they all need to be con- 
trolled. I want to emphasize this in your 
mind. Girls are apt to think that they must 
give way to their feelings, but that is a great 
mistake. It weakens us if we give way to our 
emotions, but it strengthens us if we compel 
them to obey our wills. 

“That is one great reason why I do not want 
you to read romantic novels in these early 
years, or to indulge in sentimental friendships 
with boys or girls. Remember you are living 
for the sake of the future; and when you are 
as old as I am, and have your own dear boys 
and girls about you, you will be very grateful 
to that little girl of the long ago who listened 
to her mother’s counsel and did her best to 
follow it, and so made possible the great joy 
that will then be yours.” 

It will, of course, be necessary for the mother 
to give her daughter detailed instruction as to 
her own physical care, but there should be 
nothing in this teaching to give the child a 
shrinking from what is before her. This is 
not a disease, as some have characterized it 
in writing to me. It is one of the natural, 
physiological functions of the body. 

If we did but understand the marvelous 
processes of the body and the beauty of its 
workmanship our present feelings of shrinking 
would give way to those of admiration and awe. 
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At Christmas thousands of dis- 
criminating home-keepers and 
business men hailed with joy the 
gift of a Dennison Handy Box. 
Now they could not live without 
that unique assortment of 


Dremmioow 
Home and Office 
Necessities 


LUGGAGE TAGS 
For addressing trunks or baggage. 
KEY T. 





GUMMED LABELS > ; 
aoe plainly designating the contents 
of bottles, jars and packages. 

GLUE 
The strongest glue made, in the 
Dennison Patent pe Tube. Always 
ready for use. — 

ADHESIVE TRANSPARENT TAPE 
For strengthening torn music, pa- 
pers, etc. 

‘SUSPENSION RINGS AND CLIPS 

For hanging pictures and cards. 





Dyowmioow 
Conveniences 


are needed every day. 


indispensable, and usually so hard 
to find. 
attractive Dennison Handy Boxes. 


Made in six styles. 


No. 64. HOUSEHOLD HANDY BOX. 
(As illustrated.) Covered red cloth, 
No. 60. HOUSEHOLD HANDY BOX. 
Same style. Covered red paper. 
No. 61. HOUSEHOLD HANDY BOX, 
larger assortment in gray cloth- 
covered box. 

No. 63. HOUSEHOLD HANDY BOX. 
The largest and most complete, 
Covered red cloth. 

No. 69. OFFICE HANDY BOX. 
Proper size and assortment for desk 
drawer. 

No. 70. HANDY BOX OF ADHE. 
SIVES, containing Glue, Paste and 
Mucilage in Dennison Patent Pin 
Tubes, Tots. Gummed Cloth Tape, 
Photo Wafers, etc. 

Prices range 75 cts. to $3.00. 


Dewnioon Mg. So. 


THE TAG MAKERS 















AGS» 
aor identifying door and- drawer 
keys. 


They are the little things so > 


Always ready in the’ 


Ask your Dealer for Dennison Handy Boxes — 
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28 Delicious 
Surprises 


Attractive tempting variations for 
your menu—that cut your butcher's 
bills in half—in our little book,“ True 
Food Economy,”—just out. 


Free for the asking 


Tells the best ways of cooking and 
serving codfish—simple recipes that 
will surprise you and the family with 
dainty, tempting dishes, produced 
at a great saving on the cost of high- 
priced meat. . 


Gorton’s Codfish 
“No Bones” 


according to Dr. Wiley, the famous Govern- 
ment food expert, contains 60% more nutrition 
than choicest beef. It is much easier to pre- 
pare —far richer—more tender and delicious. 
Prepared in the world’s largest, most complete 
fisheries. Packed in neat, convenient-sized, 
sanitary packages. 


See if your grocer has it. If not, give us his 
name when you send for the booklet. Send 
today—save money—surprise ‘‘the family.” 







From the icy, 
northern seas— 
fresh, pure and whole- 
some —to your table. 





ET US SEND YOU our 
catalogue showing the 
latest tendencies in case de- 
sign and the farthest advance 
in piano construction. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are the creations of master 
builders. Embodying half a 
| century’s experience, they 

link the finest traditions of 
old-time Boston piano-build- 
ing with the most progressive 
ideas of to-day. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer 
i} sells Ivers & Ponp Pranos, we ship on 
approval, the piano to return at our expense 
for both railroad freights if it fails to please. 
Liberal allowances for old pianos. Attract- 
ive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 



































The Runaway Equator 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 























whole party, who flattened their noses against 
the cliff-like side of the glacier and gazed 
eagerly into it. 

“T think you had better begin to batter in 
the ice with your horns,” said the motorman, 
“and we’ll follow you up and throw out the 
loose ice.” 

The Equine Ox, thus addressed, fell energet- 
ically to work and soon had broken a fair-sized 
hole in the ice wall. 

Into it dashed the conductor and the motor- 
man, and they threw out the fragments of ice 
broken off by the sharp horns, while Billy, 
unable to do anything or to find any place to 
work at all, stood and wrung his hands in 
impatience. 


Se It was a hard task, but the three kept 
steadily at it, and in a very little while only a 
thin wall separated them from the object of 
their search. 

Suddenly the last film of ice was broken 
through, and then they all fell back in blank 
amazement, for it was not the Evening Star at 
all who came forth, but Jack Frost, looking 
rather chilly and very much ashamed. 

‘Jack Frost!” cried the Equine Ox. ‘Jack 
Frost, by all that’s astonishing!” 

“Well, I never!” said the conductor. 

“Me neither,” said the motorman, ‘and 
many of ’em.” 

“How in the world did you get in there, 
Jack Frost?” asked Billy. 

“Well, I hate to admit it,”’ said Jack Frost, 
“but I froze myself in. It was all a mistake.” 

“Mistakes will happen,” said the motor- 
man. ‘The best of us are sure to make ’em 
at times. I hate to run over dogs, but some- 
times I do it.” 

“You see,”’ said Jack Frost, “I was in a 
hurry to rebuild that glacier, and I got so 
interested I didn’t leave myself any place to 
get out till it was all done.” 

“But why didn’t you build it from the out- 
side?”’ asked Billy. 

“That’s the way men build things,” said 
Jack Frost. ‘It’s different with us Nature 
people. Did you ever see a tree built from the 
outside? Or a tomato?” 

Billy couldn’t remember that he ever had. 

“And now,” continued Jack Frost, ‘I wish 
you would tell me the news. Has the Equator 
got the Evening Star yet?” 

“T don’t know,” said Billy. 

““Why haven’t you been finding out?” 

“Look here, Jack Frost,’’ said the Equine 
Ox impatiently, ‘‘that’s a nice question for 
you to be asking. If we had been finding out 
what would have become of you?” 

‘**T suppose, of course, you knew it was I who 
was in here when you started digging?” said 
Jack Frost. 

“Ho, ho!” roared the motorman. ‘He’s 
got the critter on that one.” 


$3 The Equine Ox tossed his horns indiffer- 
ently and stalked away 

“Where are you going?” asked Billy. 

“Back to the place where the Equator 
ought to be,”’ said the Equine Ox. ‘I’m tired 
of this business. I wish I’d never come.”’ 

“He means that he wishes he’d never 
came,” said the conductor to the motorman. 
——- that sentiment hits me—hits me 

ard.’ 

“Tt hits me like a pile driver,’ said the 
motorman. ‘“‘Let’s go back with him.” 

“Hurry, if you are coming,” said the Equine 
Ox, who had overheard them. ‘“‘I’ll give youa 
lift as far as—where do you live, anyway?” 

“Suburbia,” said the conductor. 

“All right,” said the Equine Ox; “climb on 
my back and we’ll be in Suburbia in time for 
supper. Jack Frost, you can send Nimbus 
back with the car.” 

“All right,” cried Jack Frost after them, 
“fas soon as we find the Equator.” 

For a little while Billy, standing beside Jack 
Frost, watched them as they galloped off 
toward where the blue of the sky met the white 
of the snowfields. The Equine Ox seemed not 
to mind the load he carried, and just as Billy 
turned away the conductor and the motorman 
were lighting their pipes preparatory to set- 
tling down for a comfortable ride. Then Jack 
Frost spoke to him and Billy saw them no 
more. 

“What is that on the snow mountain over 
there?’ Jack Frost was saying. 

“Let’s go and see,” said Billy, even before 
he turned to look. 

The snow mountain was only a little way 
off, and upon its summit some dark object 
seemed to move as if fluttering in the wind. 

. “You go ahead,” said Jack Frost, “and I’ll 
be with you in a minute. I forgot to stop up 
that hole you fellows dug in the glacier. If the 
Equator ever gets in there he’ll destroy the 
whole thing again in a second.” 

“All right,” said Billy; ‘‘but don’t be long, 
for I may need help.” 


9288 Jack Frost turned back, and Billy set out 
alone for the snow mountain. Billy soon got 
close enough to get a good view. 

At first he was overjoyed, for upon the 
mountain he saw the Evening Star, and he 
felt that the long quest for her was as good as 
ended. . 

A few steps further, however, brought him 
to the brink of a circular abyss, too wide to leap 
over and far too deep to fallinto. It shut him 
off completely from the peak that rose in its 
center. 

“Jack Frost will be able to make an ice 
bridge across it when he comes,”’ said Billy, so 
he patiently sat down to wait. 

In another instant he cried out in alarm. 

Overhead sounded a crackling and snapping, 
and swiftly the Equator dropped down from a 
great height and began to hover directly over 
the head of the Evening Star. 

Already the ice under her had begun to melt. 
Soon it would melt away altogether and then 


Billy knew that the Equator, kept at a dis- 
tance now by fear of the cold snow, would fall 
upon her and bear her away and perhaps turn 
her into a Comet right before his horrified 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XII—Across the Rainbow 


‘ex IF I could only get over there!” 
moaned Billy. He had not stopped to 
think what he would do if he were there. His 
eagerness to help the Evening Star was so 
keen that he was almost ready to leap the 
abyss before him. He even went to the brink 
and tried to calculate his chances of getting 
across with a running jump, but he saw that 
the best jumper in the world could not have 
got halfway over before he would have tum- 
bled into the icy depths below. So, with a 
sigh, he sat down to think. 

Billy did not mean to cry—he never meant 
to cry—but the sight of the Equator hovering 
so closely over the Evening Star and melting 
down the snow mountain like a wax taper 
brought an unbidden tear or two to his eyes, 
and they rolled slowly down his cheeks. 

One of them fell on his stocking where it 
quickly froze, and Billy, looking at it dis- 
consolately, observed that it shone with the 
hues of the rainbow in the light thrown off by 
the Equator. 

_ Suddenly he leaped to his feet, dancing for 


joy. 

“The Rays!” he cried, ‘they will build me 
a bridge!” 

And he called them by name one after 
another: 

“Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, 
Orange and Red!” 

Instantly the little people stood before him, 
and Red, who was their spokesman, asked 
him what he desired. 

“A bridge!” cried Billy. ‘‘A bridge as 
quickly as you can.” 


2283 It was the work of a second. The little 
people all sprang into the air together and lo! 
in front of Billy stretched a slender rainbow 
bridge, leading from his feet to the snow 
mountain on which was the imprisoned Even- 
ing Star. And at each end was a great pot of 
yellow gold as large as a preserve kettle. 

Bravely Billy started to cross the bridge. 
It trembled violently in the strong light, as 
rainbows will, for they are flimsy things at 
best. Billy hesitated. He was not frightened, 
but it was so hard to keep his balance. 

And then he heard a cheery shout behind 
him, and up came Jack Frost running as fast 
as his legs could carry him, and fairly panting 
with excitement. 

“Tt’s all right, Billy, go ahead!” he called, 
laying a steadying hand on the rainbow. 

Thus encouraged Billy proceeded. As he 
went on he noticed that the snow mountain 
had ceased to melt. Indeed it was beginning 
slowly to rise in the air again, thanks to the 
influence of Jack Frost, who was freezing the 
water far faster than the Equator could 
melt it. 

Up, up it went, its peak narrowing to a 
needle point. Above it the Equator, unused to 
the cold, shriveled and shrank. Now he was 
the size of a hoop, now of a doughnut, presently 
he was scarcely larger than a ring. 

“Slide!” shouted a familiar voice behind 
Billy. “Slide, Evening Star, slide for your 
life!’ 

The Evening Star heard the voice, and she, 
as well as Billy, recognized it as the voice of 
Nimbus. 

“The snow mountain is the North Pole!” 
cried Nimbus. ‘I just asked an Eskimo 
where it was and he pointed it out. I came 
just in time, didn’t I?” 

The last question was addressed to the 
Evening Star, who had followed his advice and 
slid right into his arms. 

“T jumped the gully,”’ said Nimbus, point- 
ing to the abyss. ‘‘There wasn’t time to come 
over the bridge. And now I think we’ve got 
that Equator where we want him.” 

“Where do you want me?” snarled the 
Equator. 

“Over this Pole,” said Nimbus, and as he 
spoke he slid up the North Pole as a sailor slides 
down a rope, grasped the Equator and impaled 
him upon it. 


93$8 He rolled him down and down until 
Jack Frost could reach him and help hold 
him, and the Equator, feeling himself stretched 
like an elastic over the conical snow peak, 
saw that he was doomed to be rolled back 
around the earth and resume his post of duty 
in the center. 

“T won’t do it,” he protested. ‘“TI’ll never 
do it!” 

He struggled and twisted in his efforts to 
escape, but Nimbus held him fast, and Jack 
Frost kept him small by the clutch of his icy 
fingers. 

Billy danced up and down in his excitement, 
for once the Equator almost got away. 

“Goon down! Goondown!” shouted Billy. 
““My mother says you are only an imaginary 
line, anyway!” 


“Why, Billy,’”’ said his mother, “‘look at the 
way you have eaten up your poor North 
Pole!” 

And at the sound of his mother’s voice 
Nimbus put a sunbeam into Billy’s mouth 
which tasted just like lemon candy. The 
clang of the enchanted trolley car sounded in 
his ears as the whole lot of his new friends 
stepped aboard and vanished from his sight. 
He looked around; but, instead of Nimbus 
and the Evening Star and Jack Frost and the 
Equator, he found his mother smiling down at 
him as he lay underx the lilac bush, and the 
conductor was just ringing the beli for the 
trolley car to stop at the corner. 


THE END 
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opened up 
to the hostess 
of to-day—no mat- 
ter how inexperienced she may be 
in the art of cooking— by the use of 
puURE’ Plain 
SPARKLING é 
It is an indispensable kitchen neces- 
sity—the basis for any number of 
easily prepared dishes, and the 
daintiest of desserts. 
—— RECIPE FOR GRAPE-FRUIT JELLY — 
4% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
1cup cold water. 1cup boiling water. 
1cup, orless,sugar. Juice of one lemon, 
2 cups grape-fruit juice and pulp. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes; 
dissolve with boiling water; add sugar; 
stir until dissolved and add lemon juice. 
After liquid has been strained and cooled 
add grape-fruit juice and puip. To avoid 
settling of pulp, do not pour into mold 
which has been placed in ice water, until 
jelly is just ready to set. Cut in small cubes 
or cut to take whole sections of pulp; place 


in grape-fruit skin baskets; finish with tea- 
spoonful of red bar-le-duc preserve. 

















Beautiful Recipe Book Free 
Revised edition of ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty Peo- 
ple,’’ containing recipes for 
Desserts, Salads, Puddings, 
Ices, Ice Cream and Can- 
dies—illustrated in colors. 
Just mention your grocer’s 
name. 

Pint sample for 2c stamp 
and your grocer’s name 


CHARLES B. KNOX Co. |J p> = 
113 Knox Avenue, ELATIN 
Johnstown, N.Y. [oneeretere 




































Branch Factory: PACKED BY 
" “a . KNOX CO. 
Montreal, Canada 4 CHARLES B.KNOX co, 
—___-— EAMETS 
— RAINE OEP ET 








Why not try Steero Bouillon 
for breakfast? The most tempt- 
ing drink. at any time is hot, 
savory bouillon made from 


‘STEERO 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Try thisquickand ™ ” 

easy way to prepare 

the finest bouillon. 

Simply drop a Cube 

into a cup and add 

boiling water. 




















Send name and 
address for 


FREE 


Samples 7 


Box of 12 Cubes, 
enough for 12 cups, 
mailed for 35c. if 
grocer or druggist 
can’t supply you. 
Sold also in tins of 
50 and 100 Cubes. 
Distributed and 
Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 


171 William St., New York 
Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 




















Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things 
too numerous to mention. 














Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
precwet Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias and other 
Perennials. 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Catalog FREE. 
Send for it today and see what values we give for 
your money. Direct deal will insure you the best at 
first cost. 57 years. (11) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 121, Painesville, 0 























A Grape Juice 
Anniversary”— 
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HATEVER® 

the occasion, * 
pledge many happy re- 
turnsin WELCH’S. ry 


The pure juice of 
richest Concords, always 
4} fresh, and tinglingly 
delicious. 































































Serve it as it comes 
to you, or write today 
for our free book of 
recipes for punches, 
sherbets, desserts, etc. 
























































Millions of people 
find WELCH’S an in- 
expensive daily luxury. 



























At your dealers—or 1 doz. 
pint case, express free east of 
Omaha, $3.00. Sample 4 oz. 
bottle, mailed, roc. 


Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 















































— Try the Flavor ——— 


MAPLEINE 


In Cooking 


A rich, mild, sweet mellow- 
ness which transforms the 
every-day milk puddings, 
custards, cakes, frostings, 
cake fillings, sauces, fudges, 
candies, etc., into enticing 
and original dainties. 


For Home-Made Syrup 


Dissolve granulated sugar in 
water and add Mapleine; the 
result is a deliciously good and 
pure table syrup. 

Full directions on the bottle. 

Grocers sell Mapleine. If not, 
send us 35c for 2 oz. bottle and 
recipe book. Address 


Dept. A, CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Knitted Table Padding 


Send 
for 
Booklet , 
Free { 


(iA 


Soft, ~ 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer’s name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


A dainty California Sou- 
ose @a S venir made from Southern 
California roses. Each bead 
carefully molded by hand, and when finished they are 
a beautiful dull black. All the girls from grandmother 
to sweetheart would appreciate this Box of Roses. 
A hundred roses you'll find, my dear, 
Embalmed with their sweetness and hidden here; 
Sunshine and shadow, rain and dew, 
Were used to fashion this necklace for you. 
A sixteen inch necklace, with dainty gold clasp, 
sent by registered mail, $2. 25. 
A lovely gift any day of the year. 


L.L. WELLES, 1001 E. Chestnut, Santa Ana, California 
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Why Prohibition Has Not 
Remedied the Liquor Evil 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

















former. In point of fact the consumption of 
distilled spirits alone in the year 1896 (the 
year in which Kentucky passed the local- 
option law as just noted) had fallen to 1.01 
gallons per capita. But now the consumption 
of spirits again increased, year by year, and 
in 1907 it had risen to 1.63 gallons per capita. 


The Case of Maine 


F WE turn from this general presentation 

of the results of prohibition to consider an 
individual instance, the case selected would 
naturally be that of Maine, which is known as 
the banner prohibition State. It is extremely 
difficult to characterize conditions where the 
elements of political partisanship and temper- 
ance fanaticism cannot well be eliminated. 
The situation in Maine was, however, sub- 
jected to a most careful and candid investi- 
gation by the Committee of Fifty almost 
twenty years ago, with results that were far 
from inspiriting to the friends of temperance. 

Mr. Holman Day, himself a loyal resident of 
the State and a member of the party which 
for so many years has dominated the political 
situation there, summarizes the conditions that 
until recently existed in Maine by declaring 
that for more than twenty years there was 
practically no disturbance in the substantially 
open disregard of the prohibition law. ‘‘That 
is to say,” Mr. Day writes, “every hotel in 
the State of Maine had practically an open 
bar. There were, for instance, in the city 
of Lewiston, of some 25,000 inhabitants, one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty saloons 
that were practically open saloons.” The 
authorities paid no attention to these saloons 
except to raid them at regular intervals of 
about six months and impose a fine. The 
defendants paid this fine without protest, 
and continued to sell liquor without further 
molestation. 

Mr. Day declares that in those days the 
liquor interests were perfectly happy in Maine; 
that ‘‘a man needed only a guarantee from the 
sheriff and enough to buy a few bottles of 
cheap whisky and a chance to horse up a keg 
of beer. He was under no moral nor legal re- 
sponsibility whatever—no bonds, no license— 
and sold to the worst sot to get his ten cents 
even if his family had complained, because 
he knew he was under no responsibility to 
conform to State laws as he would have been, 
for example, in New Hampshire, where they 
have license requirements. The sheriff in some 
counties,’’ Mr. Day declares, ‘‘made money 
very easily and rapidly by this system.” 

But an attempt was made to change this 
state of affairs by Governor Cobb in 1904. He 
set out to enforce prohibition. One result was 
that when the Governor came up for reélection 
his plurality fell from 27,000 to a bare 7000. 
The Chairman of the State Republican Com- 
mittee himself declared to Mr. Day that the 
results showed that “‘the people of the State 
of Maine want prohibition, but do not want 
it enforced.” 

Meantime Mr. Cobb’s efforts resulted 
merely in the closing of the more respect- 
able bars in hotels and clubs, their places 
being taken by bars of the most disreput- 
able character. In Lewiston, for example, the 
Mayor caused the police to investigate, with 
the result of showing that more than two 
hundred ‘“‘kitchen dives”’ were selling the most 
villainous compounds. 

That this was typical is sufficiently attested 
by the words of Ex-Governor Cobb himself 
who, in an interview with Mr. Day, summed 
up the results of his efforts in these words: 
“Tf I, for the social, economic and moral 
benefit of the rising generation of the State of 
Maine, were to choose between the enforce- 
ment of prohibition as I have been able to 
enforce it with my best efforts” (and never 
any man put forth such efforts); “if I were 
to choose between prohibition as I have been 
able to enforce it, and selling rum as freely as 
sugar over the counter of my store, I would 
unhesitatingly declare for free rum.” 


Concomitant Evils of Prohibition 


From whatever standpoint we view the 
matter, then, we find no evidence that the 
prohibition laws have in the past been effective 
in diminishing the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. But the mere failure to inhibit the 
use of liquor does not tell the entire story. It 
is impossible for any one who has studied the 
effects of the various prohibition experiments 
in detail to avoid the conclusion that positive 
evils have in many cases resulted from pro- 
hibitory legislation. The character of these 
evils has, perhaps, nowhere been more clearly 
and succinctly stated than by the impartial 
witnesses of the Committee of Fifty, who, 
summarizing the results of their investigation 
of the subject, conducted in the early 90’s, 
make the following assertion: 

““There have been concomitant evils of pro- 
hibitory legislation. The efforts to enforce 
it during forty years past have had some 
unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, 
judicial procedure, oaths and law in general, 
and for officers of the law, legislators and 
public servants. The public have seen law 
defied, a whole generation of habitual law- 
breakers schooled in evasion and shameless- 
ness, courts ineffective through fluctuations 
of policy, delays, perjuries, negligences and 
other miscarriages of justice, officers of the 
law double-faced and mercenary, legislators 
timid and insincere, candidates for office 
hypocritical and truckling, and office-holders 
unfaithful to pledges and to reasonable public 
expectation. Through an agitation which has 
always had a moral end, these immoralities 
have been developed and made conspicuous.” 


The Expediency of Universal Prohibition 


( SHOULD be stated that many ardent advo- 
cates of prohibition admit that even State- 
wide prohibition cannot produce the desired 
results so long as surrounding States allow the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages which may 
then be imported into restricted territory. 
They affirm that prohibition will not really be 
tested until the entire territory of the country 
is placed under similar restrictions. 

This brings us to what seems to me the most 
important aspect of the prohibition problem— 
the question, namely, of the expediency of 
National prohibition; that being the goal 
toward which all the effort of the past fifty 
years has trended. But here obviously we are 
shifted from the realm of history to that of 
prophecy. State-wide prohibition has been 
tried with results above outlined. National 
prohibition is an untried experiment, the 
probable results of which must be matter of 
opinion. The facts above given supply a 
basis from which any one can form his own 
judgment. My own answer to the question 
I shall give in the most general terms. 

Briefly, then, great as I conceive the evils 
of the use of liquor to be, I find nothing in 
the evidence to lead me to believe that they 
can most advantageously be combated by so 
drastic a procedure as the enactment of a 
Federal prohibitory law. I believe that here, 
as elsewhere, the social organism must progress 
by evolution rather than by revolution. We 
cannot in a day or in a decade convince 
the eight or ten million men in the United 
States who consume a certain quantity of 
liquor each day (the vast majority of them, 
let it be conceded, never drinking to the point 
of intoxication) that they will be happier and 
better off for the foregoing of their indulgence. 

Hence a general prohibition law would 
from the outset have to deal with a popula- 
tion among whom practically half of the adult 
males would be in a rebellious frame of mind— 
crying out in no uncertain terms against the 
infringement of their sacred personal liberties. 

Add that the heads of families aggregating 
probably not less than three million people 
would suddenly be deprived of their sole means 
of livelihood, and that properties valued in the 
aggregate at perhaps two billion dollars would 
as suddenly become worthless, and the seri- 
ousness of the social and economic crisis that 
would be precipitated begins to reveal itself 
in something like its true proportions. 

Personally I am at a loss to understand 
how any one who has the slightest grasp of 
economic questions can contemplate with 
equanimity the anarchistic possibilities—nay, 
certainties—which reveal themselves through 
the slightest use of the imagination in connec- 
tion with these figures. To me at least it seems 
obvious that the only thing wnich has kept the 
prohibition movement before the people of the 
United States is the simple fact that prohi- 
bition does not prohibit. Prohibition that did 
interdict the sale of liquor over large territories 
would quickly sound the death knell of the 
prohibition movement as a National issue. 


Education the Remedy 


BELIEVE the time to be not distant when 

individually, communally and nationally we 
shall grapple with the liquor problem as never 
before. I have predicted that standing among 
nations may ultimately be largely determined 
by the adequacy of the remedies provided. 
But these remedies will not, in my judgment, 
be found through the endeavor to force upon 
a very large minority of the people habits of 
abstinenee that contradict their own interpre- 
tation of personal well-being and happiness. 

Real progress must come through educating 
the masses of people to a recognition of the 
evils of alcoholism; training up a future gen- 
eration to the understanding that alcohol in 
any quantity, taken habitually, is deleterious 
to mind and body and does not make for 
individual well-being or happiness. 

When we have produced a generation thus 
educated to the simplest physiological truths 
regarding alcohol we may pass prohibitory 
laws if we wish, but they will not be needed: 
popular sentiment will prove a far more 
effective substitute. 

Meantime let me very gladly record my 
recognition of the good work which the great 
body of earnest and high-minded prohibition 
enthusiasts have accomplished and are accom- 
plishing, through a multitude of channels, in 
promulgating information regarding the evil 
effects of alcohol. Prohibition laws have not 
stemmed the alcoholic tide, but the educa- 
tional propaganda issued under prohibition 
auspices must ultimately have an enormous 
influence for good. 





NOTE—The next article in this series, ‘*What 
Prohibition Has Done,’’ by Samuel Dickie, will be pub- 
lished in The Journal for February 1. 

The articles already published are: 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 

By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

Why Vivisection is Injurious, 

By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 

What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 

By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 

The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 

What Vaccination Has Really Done, 

By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 

How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce? 

What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do, 
By Walter George Smith. 
What Better Marriage Laws Would Do, 
By Professor George Elliott Howard. 
Who is to Blame for the High Prices? 
Why the Trusts are to Blame, 
By Henry Leffmann, M. D. 
Why Women are to Blame, 
By Ellen H. Richards. 





















Weather- Proof 
Children— 


A good kind 


to raise. 


Such children are not 
affected by the winds of 
winter and to them colds 
are unknown. 


“Right feeding” makes 
youngsters strong and 
rugged— able and ready 
for study or frolic in all 
sorts of weather. 


Grape-Nuts 


is the ideal food for grow- 
ing children (as well as 
grown-ups). It furnishes 
those essential food ele- 
ments which make red 
blood, sound bone, strong 
muscle, and steady nerves, 
which are the natural 
conditions of health. 


And Grape-Nuts food 
supplies this building ma- 
terial in the right form to 
digest quickly and nourish 
perfectly. 


Most children are fond 
of the sweet, nutty flavour, 
and mothers soon notice 
the “difference” in their 
boys and girls after Grape- 
Nuts is made a regular 
part of daily meals. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Read the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” 
packages. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A, 
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First 
Aid to the 


Housewife 


All morning on your 
feet in housework— 
tired out—that’s the 
time you'll appreci- 
ate the convenience 
of Oxo Bouillon 
Cubes. 


Lunch in a minute 
—no work—no cook- 
ing. Just add hot 
waterand it’s ready. 
Saves time and trouble; no waste or worry. 


Delicious and nutritious bouillon when- 
ever you want it. 


10 for 25 cents 


Also tins of 4 cubes for 10 cents 
At your grocer or druggist or sent postpaid by us. 
Send us the name and address of 


your dealer and we will send youa 
box of OXO cubes free for a trial. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
Dept. B 


9 North Moore Street New Yerk 








This Metal Hot Water Bottle is 
Safe to Fill and Safe to Use 








TY Ze 


SHAPED LIKE A RUBBER HOT 
WATER BAG, BUT WILL NOT 
DETERIORATE, LEAK OR BURST 


Meinecke’s SAFETY Metal Hot 
Water Bottle is absolutely reliable, 
practically indestructible, and will 
outlast half a dozen Rubber Bags. It 
is handsomely made strong brass, 
beautifully nickel-plated, fitted with 
an Unlosable Stopper and has a serv- 
iceable blue flannel cover. Unlike 
a Rubber Bag it can be filled with 
boiling water and will therefore 
remain hot many hours. The wide 
Patent No. 34,417 funnel makes the bottle easily filled. 








Best for Home and Sick-Room as a Water 
Bottle, Foot and Bed Warmer. Your Home 
is not complete without it. 

Write Today for Descriptive Circular 
MEINECKE & COMPANY, Sick-Room Supplies 
48-50 Park Place NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Are you a good cook? If not, and you are one of the 
thousands of women who dread meal-times because of it, 
here is your opportunity to learn—quickly, practically, 
scientifically. We teach you by correspondence to cook 
better than you ever thought possible. You can learn 
privately, at small cost, and surprise ‘‘him'’ with your 
skill. Girls who anticipate having a home of their own; 
young married women; older housewives, too—all can 
learn and profit. Our Course (22 lessons, illustrated) in- 
structs you in food values; shows you how to live cheaper 
yet better; is simple, practical, thorough. You receive the 
personal attention of our Directress. Mothers, what a 
sensible, valuable Christmas present for your daughter 
our Course would be! Send to-day for free booklet. De- 
scribes the Course in full. Don’tdelay! We are giving a 
Special Kitchen Set to those enrolling at once. Write now. 


Address, The Practical School of Cooking, 


5935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 













Lvery Woman Who mbroiders 
Needs This Boolc. 


ltillustrates all the new Kaumagraphs— 
the marvelous designs hak come 
any material beautifully and in an 
instant, without muss or trouble. The 
Kaumagraph book and one of the latest shirt 
waist designs sent for ten cents. Address 
Dept. C.° Local Agents wanted. 

KAUMAGRAPH ‘COMPANY, 114 W. 32nd St., New York. 

















































Mother Carey’s Chickens 
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and six times that sum. We may have been 
a little extravagant sometimes following him 
about—he was so anxious to have us with him; 
but that has been our only luxury.” 

““We saved enough out of exchanging the 
grand piano to pay all the expenses down here, 
and all our railway fares, and everything so 
far in the way of boards and nails and Osh 
Popham’s labor,” recalled Gilbert. 

“Yes; and we are still eating the grand 
piano at the end of two months, but it’s about 
gone, isn’t it, Muddy?” Nancy asked. 

“About gone; but it has been a great help 
and our dear little old-fashioned square is 
just as much of a comfort. Of course there’s 
the tapestry and the Van Twiller landscape 
Uncle gave me; they may yet be sold.” 

“‘Somebody’ll buy the tapestry, but the 
Van Twiller’ll go hard,” and Gilbert winked at 
Nancy. 

“A picture that looks just the same upside 
down as the right way about won’t find many 
buyers,’’ was Nancy’s idea. 

‘“We shall get something for it because it 
is a Van Twiller,” said Mrs. Carey hopefully, 
‘‘and the tapestry is lovely. Now we have 
been doing all our own work to save money 
enough to make the house beautiful; yet, as 
Cousin Ann says, it does not belong to us and 
may be taken away at any moment after the 
year is up. Are we foolish? What do you 
think, Julia?” 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE Person Without a Fault had been 

quietly working at her embroidery, raising 
her head now and then to look at some ex- 
traordinary Carcy when he or she made some 
unusually silly or fantastic remark. 

“T’m not so old as Gilbert and Nancy and 
I’m only a niece,’ she said modestly, ‘‘so I 
ought not to have an opinion. But I should 
get a maid-of-all-work at once so that we 
shouldn’t all be drudges as we are now; then 
I should not spend a single cent on the house, 
but just live here in hiding, as it were, till 
better times come and till we are old enough 
to go into society. You could scrimp and 
save for Nancy’s coming out, and then for 
Kathleen’s. Father would certainly be well 
long before that, and then Kathleen and I 
could début together.” 

“Who wants to ‘début’ together or any 
other way!”’ sniffed Nancy scornfully. ‘I’m 
coming out right here in Beulah: indeed, I’m 
not sure but that I am out already: Mr. 
Bill Harmon asked me to come to the church 
sociable, and Mr. Popham has invited me to 
the Red Men’s picnic at Greentown. Beulah’s 
good for something better than a place to hide 
in. We’ll have to save every penny at first, of 
course, but in three or four years Gilly and I 
ought to be earning something.” 

“The trouble is I can’t earn anything in col- 
lege,” objected Gilbert, “though I’d like to.” 

“That will be the only way a college course 
can come to you now, Gilbert,’’ his mother 
said quietly. ‘‘You know nothing of the ex- 
penses involved. They would have taxed our 
resources to the utmost if Father had lived 
and we had our five thousand five hundred a 
year. You and I must think out your problem 
together this summer.” 

Gilbert looked blank and walked to the 
window with his hands in his pockets. ‘I 
should lose all my friends, and it’s hard for a 
fellow to make his way in the world if he has 
nothing to recommend him but his gradua- 
tion from some God-forsaken little hole like 
Beulah Academy.” 


22§3 Nancy looked as if she could scalp her 
brother when he alluded to her beloved village 
in these terms, but her mother’s warning look 
stopped any comment. “If a boy of good 
family and good breeding cannot make friends 
by his own personality I should think he had 
better go without,’ said Gilbert’s mother 
casually. 

“Don’t you believe in a college education, 
Mother?” inquired Gilbert in an astonished 
tone. 

“Certainly. Why else should we have made 
sacrifices to send you? To begin with it is 
much simpler and easier to be educated in col- 
lege. You have a thousand helps and encour- 
agements that other fellows have to get as they 
may. It requires a very high grade of mental 
and moral power to do without such helps, and 
it may be that you are not strong enough to 
succeed without them. I do not know your 
possibilities yet, Gilbert, and neither do you 
know them yourself.” 

Gilbert looked rather nonplused. ‘Pretty 
stiff, I call it,’ he grumbled, ‘“‘to say if you 
have brains enough you can do without 
college.” 

“Tt is true nevertheless. If you have brains 
enough, and will enough, and heart enough, 
you can stay here in Beulah and make the 
universe search you out and drag you into the 
open where they have need of you.” Mrs. 
Carey’s eyes shone and her cheeks glowed. 
‘“What we all want as a family is to keep well 
and strong and good in body and mind and 
soul; to conquer our weaknesses, to train our 
gifts, to harness our powers to some wished- 
for end, and then pull with all our might. 
Can’t my girls be fine women, fit for New York 
or Washington, London or Paris, because their 
young days were passed in Beulah? Can’t 
my boys be anything that their brains and 
courage fit them for, whether they make their 
own associations or have them made for them? 
Father would never have flung the burden on 
your shoulders, Gilbert, but he is no longer 
here. You can’t have the help of Yale or 
Harvard or Bowdoin to make a man of you, 
my son; you will have to fight your own 
battles and win your own spurs.” 


“Oh! Mother, but you’re splendid!” cried 
Nancy, the quick tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Brace 
up, old Gilly, and show what the Careys can 
do without ‘advantages.’ Brace up, Kitty 
and Julia; we three will make Beulah Academy 
ring next year.” 

“And I don’t want you to look upon Beulah 
as a place of hiding while adversity lasts,’’ said 
Mother Carey. ‘‘We must make it home, as 
beautiful and complete as we can afford. One 
real home always makes others, I am sure of 
that. We will ask Mr. Harmon to write Mr. 
Hamilton and see if he will promise to leave us 
undisturbed. We cannot be happy or pros- 
perous or useful or successful unless we can 
contrive to make the Yellow House a home. 
The river is our river; the village is our village; 
the people are our neighbors; Beulah belongs 
to us and we belong to Beulah, don’t we, 
Peter?” 

Mother Carey always turned to Peter with 
some nonsensical appeal when her heart was 
full and her voice a trifle unsteady. You could 
bury your head in Peter’s little white sailor 
jacket just under his chin, at which he would 
dimple and gurgle and chuckle and wriggle, 
and when you withdrew your flushed face and 
presented it to the public gaze all the tears 
would have been wiped off on Peter. So on 
this occasion did Mrs. Carey repeat, as she 
set Peter down: “Don’t we belong to Beulah, 
dear?” . 

“Yes, we do,” he lisped; ‘“‘and I’m going to 
work myself pretty soon bimeby just after a 
while when I’m a little more grown up and 
then I’ll buy the Yellow House quick.” 

**So you shall, Precious,’’ cried Kathleen. 


924$8 “Oh, Kitty!” sighed Nancy as the two 
went into the kitchen together. ‘‘Isn’t Mother 
the most interesting scolder you ever listened 
to? I love to hear her do it, especially when 
some one else is getting it. When it’s I I 
grow smaller and smaller, curling myself up like 
a little worm. Then when she has finished I 
squirm to the door and wriggle out. Other 
mothers say, ‘If you don’t I shall tell your 
father,’ ‘Do as I tell you and ask no questions,’ 
‘T never heard of such behavior in my life,’ and 
soon; but Mother sets you to thinking.”’ 

“Mother doesn’t really scold,” Kathleen 
objected. 

““No, but she shows you how wrong you are 
just the same. Did you notice how Julia 
withered when Mother said we were not to 
look on Beulah as a place of hiding? ”’ 

“She didn’t stay withered long,’’ Kathleen 
remarked. 

‘And she said just the right thing to dear 
old Gilly, for Fred Bascom is filling his head 
with. foolish notions. He needs Father to set 
him right.” 

‘We all need Father,” sighed Kitty tear- 
fully; ‘‘but somehow Mother grows a little 
more splendid every day. I believe she’s try- 
ing to fill Father’s place and be herself too.”’ 


CHAPTER XV 


Petree from Mr. William Harmon, store- 
keeper at Beulah Corner, to Honorable 
Lemuel Hamilton, American Consul at Breslau, 
Germany. 
BEULAH, June 27. 

Dear Lem: The folks up to your house want 
to lay out money on it and dont dass for fear 
you'll turn ’em out and pocket their improve- 
ments. If you haint got any better use for 
the property I advise you to hold on to this 
bunch of tennants as they are O. K., wash 
goods, all wool and a yard wide. I woodent 
like Mrs. Harmon to know how I feel about 
the lady, who is hansome as a picture and the 
children are a first-class crop and no mistake. 
They will not lay out much at first as they are 
short of cash but if ever good luck comes along 
they will fit up the house like a pallis and your 
grandchildren will reep the proffit. I’ll look 
out for vour interest and see they dont do 
nothing outlandish. They’d have hard work 
to beat that fool-job your boys did on the 
old barn, fixin it up so’t nobody could keep 
critters in it, so no more from your old school 
frend Bit, Harmon. 


P. S. We’ve been having a spell of turrible 
hot wether in Beulah. How is it with you? 
I never framed it up jest what kind of a job 
an American Consul’s was; but I guess he aint 
never het up with overwork! There was a 
piece in a Portland paper about a Consul 
somewhere being fired because he set in his 
shirt sleeves durin office hours. I says to Col. 
Wheeler if Uncle Sam could keep em all in 
their shirt sleeves, hustlin for dear life, it wood 
be all the better for him and us! BILL. 


92383 Letter from Miss Nancy Carey to the 
Honorable Lemuel Hamilton. 


BEvLAg, June 27. 

Dear Mr. Hamilton: I am Nancy, the oldest 
of the Carey children who live in your house. 
When Father was alive he took us on a driving 
trip and we stopped and had luncheon under 
your big maple and fell in love with your 
empty house. Father (he was a Captain in 
the Navy and there was never anybody like 
him in the world!)—Father leaned over the 
gate and said if he was only rich he would drive 
the horse into the barn and buy the place that 
very day; and Mother said it would be a 
beautiful spot to bring up children. We chil- 
dren were under the fence, climbing the apple 
trees by that time, and we wanted to be 
brought up there that very minute. We all of 
us look back to that day as the happiest one 
that we can remember. Mother laughs when 
I talk of looking back because I am not sixteen 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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You cannot realize the deliciousness 
of the finest California canned 
fruits until you have tried 


Hunts Quality Fruits 
‘‘The kind that is NOT lye-peeled”’ 


When you buy this kind you are sure of 
getting fully ripened, orchard-flavored fruit, 
unspoiled by chemical peeling or other cheap- 
ening processes. 

Try a single can; you will surely want an 
assorted case. Any grocer will supply you. 
If yours cannot, write us. 


Hunt Bros. Co. 


112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Canneries: Hayward, Alameda Co., Cal. 

Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., Call. 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF PURITY IN FOOD PRODUCTS 
“Dainty Desserts,” a book of fruit recipes, 

ee for your grocer’s name. 




















For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2 611 Nainsook 
No. 2 611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 

















FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”. and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St. , N.Y. City 























Chips that Charm 
Newest, daintiest chewing gum 
in a sanitary metal box. It’s great! 


>. Mi ° 
Colgan’s ¥zz Chips 
**The gum that’s round’’ 

Purify breath. Keep mouth and 
teeth sweet and clean. 10 Chips 5c. 
COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 






































Ipswich quality insures 
hosiery of sanitary manu- 


, facture, real .. 
¥ beauty, great 
durability, and 


true economy. 


The Ipswich quality-standard 
demands and employs the most 
hygienic measures that modern 
methods can devise, to be sure 
that the product which goes 
next your skin is perfectly clean 
and wholesome. 

The Ipswich standard re- 
quires the spinning of our 
own yarn, and the knitting 
of stockings on the latest 
patented machines. It 
provides a special im- 
proved dyeing - process 
to give absolutely 
fast color. 

All this gives long- 

wearing quality. 
And the large de- 
mand which the 
high Ipswich 
standard creates 
enables us to 
make and sell 

Ipswich Hosiery 
at the price of 
ordinary stock- 
ings. 


12¥/c to 25c 


a pair 
for men,women 
and children 


Ipswich Hemnit Hosiery for 
women has the distinctive ‘* anti- 

run’’ top. It is the only stocking 
that prevents the thread from running 
below the hem from a garter-tear. 
Areal stocking-saver. Medium and 

light weights. Mercerized lisle. 
Black, tan, and colors, 25c a pair. 
Ipswich No. 1650 Men’s Half- 
Hose is a great stocking for 
long, hard wear. Made of 
selected combed yarn, 
with 4-thread linen heel 
and toe. Black, tan, 

and colors, 124%c 
a pair. 

Ask your dealer 
for hosiery with 
the Ipswich 
trademark on it, 
to be sure of last- 
ing satisfaction. 

Ifhe hasn’ tit write 
us his name and 
address, and we’ ll 
see that you get it. 
Write for the il- 
on yaaa 

bookl 


IPSWICH MILLS 
Ipswich: 
Mass. 
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MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE”’ 





Borated 


Mennen’s t..2 Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 





Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 








GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 




















Awoman’sappearance 
depends largely upon 
the fit of her gown. 


The use of Peet’s 
Patent Invisible Eyes 
insures a_ perfectly 
smooth-fitting cos- 
tume. Every well- 
dressed woman uses 
them. 


Peet’s 


Patent Invisible 


Eyes 


All sizes, black or 
white. In envelopes 
only. Never sold on 
cards. Be- 
ware of 
See that our trade 












imitations, 
mark, “It?s in the triangle,” and 
the name “Peet” are on every 
envelope. 2 doz. eyes, 5c; WON'T 
with spring hooks, 10c. RUST 





PEET BROS.., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 











TO POULTRYMEN 022" niton 


Improved 1911 models on make-good plan. Send for fine free 
k and see offer. Big money making on little capital. Inter- 





ests business men, farmers, women and children. Address 


WICESTRUM, Queen Incubato: 





r Man, Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Mother Carey's Chickens 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 




















yet, but I think, although we did not know it, 
God knew that Father was going to die and we 
were going to live in that very spot afterward. 
Father asked us what we could do for the place 
that had been so hospitable to us and I remem- 
bered a box of plants in the carryall, that we 
had bought at a wayside nursery for the flower 
beds in Charlestown. ‘‘ Plant something!” I 
said, and Father thought it was a good idea 
and took a little crimson rambler rosebush 
from the box. Each of us helped make the 
place for it by taking a turn with the luncheon 
knives and spoons; then Father planted the 
rose and took off his hat and said, “Three 
cheers for the Yellow House!” and Mother 
added: ‘God bless it, and the children who 
come to live init!’”? There is surely something 
strange in that, don’t you think so? 


92388 Then when Father died last year we had 
to find a cheap and quiet place to live and I 
remembered the Yellow House in Beulah and 
told Mother my idea. She does not say 
“Bosh!” like some mothers, but if our ideas 
sound like anything she tries them; so she 
sent Gilbert to see if the house was still vacant 
and when we found it was we took it. 

The rent is sixty dollars a year, as I suppose 
Bill Harmon told you when he sent you 
Mother’s check for fifteen dollars for the first 
quarter. We think it is very reasonable and do 
not wonder you don’t like to spend anything 
on repairs or improvements for us as you have 
to pay taxes and insurance. We hope you will 
have a good deal over for your own use out of 
our rent as we shouldn’t like to feel under 
obligation. If we had a million we’d spend it 
all on the Yellow House because we are fond 
of it the way you are fond of a person. If you 
can’t live in it yourself, even in the summer, 
perhaps you will be glad to know we love it so 
much and want to take good care of it always. 

What troubles usisthe fear that you will take 
it away or sell it to somebody before Gilbert 
and I are grown up and have earned money to 
buy it. It was Cousin Ann that put the idea 
into our heads, but everybody says it is quite 
likely and sensible. Cousin Ann has made us a 
splendid present of enough money to bring the 
water from the well into the kitchen sink and 
to put a large stove like a furnace into the 
cellar. We could cut two registers behind the 
doors in the dining-room and sitting-room 
floors, and two little round holes in the ceilings 
to let the heat up into two bedrooms if you 
are willing. Mother says that Cousin Ann is 
a good and generous person. It is true, and 
it makes us very unhappy that we cannot 
really love her on account of her being fault- 
finding; but you, being an American Consul 
and traveling all over the world, must have 
seen somebody like her. 


8238 Mr. Harmon is writing to you, but I 
thought he wouldn’t know so much about us as 
Ido. We have Father’s pension; that’s three 
hundred and sixty dollars a year; and one hun- 
dred dollars a year from the Charlestown house, 
but that only lasts for four years; and two 
hundred dollars a year from the interest on 
Father’s insurance. That makes six hundred 
and sixty dollars, which is a great deal if you 
haven’t been used to three thousand, but does 
not seem quite enough for a family of six. 
There is the insurance money itself, too, but 
Mother says nothing but a very dreadful need 
must make us touch that. You see there are 
four of us children, which with Mother makes 
five, and now there is Julia, which makes six. 
She is Uncle Allan’s only child. Uncle Allan 
has nervous prostration and all of Mother’s 
money. We are not poor at all just now on 
account of having exchanged the grand piano 
for an old-fashioned square and eating up the 
extra money. It is great fun, and whenever 
we have anything very good for supper Kath- 
leen says: ‘‘Here goes a piano leg!’ and 
Gilbert says: ‘‘Let’s have an octave of white 
notes for Sunday dinner, Mother!” 

I send you a little photograph of the family 
taken together on your side piazza (we call it 


our piazza and I hope you don’t mind); I am 
the tallest girl with the curly hair. Julia is 
sitting down in front, and Kathleen is leaning 
over Mother’s shoulder. We all wanted to 
lean over Mother’s shoulder but Kitty got 
there first. The big boy is Gilbert. He can’t 
go to college now, as Father intended, and he 
is very sad and depressed; but Mother says 
he has a sp'endid chance to show what Father’s 
son can do without any help but his own indus- 
try and pluck. 

Please iook carefully at the lady sitting in 
the chair for it is our mother. It is only a 
snap-shot but you can see how beautiful she 
is. Her hair is very long and the wave in it 
is natural. The little boy is Peter. He is 
the loveliest and the dearest of all of us. The 
second picture is of me tying up the crimson 
rambler. I thought you would like to see what 
a wonderful rose it is. I was standing in a 
chair training the long branches and tacking 
them against the house when a gentleman 
drove by with a camera in his wagon. He 
stopped and took the picture and sent us 
several, saying that every one admired it. I 
happened to be wearing my yellow muslin 
and I am sending you the one the gentleman 
colored because it is the beautiful crimson of 
the rose against the yellow house that makes 
people admire it so. 

If you come to America please don’t forget 
Beulah because if you once saw Mother you 
could never bear to disturb her, seeing how 
brave she is, living without Father. Admiral 
Southwick, who is in China, calls us Mother 
Carey’s chickens. They are stormy petrels 
and are supposed to go out over the seas and 
show good birds the way home. We haven’t 
done anything splendid yet but we mean to 
when the chance comes. I haven’t told any- 
body that I am writing this but I wanted you 
to know everything about us as you are our 
landlord. We could be so happy if Cousin 
Ann wouldn’t always say we are spending 
money on ancther person’s house and such a 
silly performance never came to any good. 


28 I inclose you a piece of the wall paper we 
want to put on the front hall, hoping you will 
like it. The old paper is hanging in shreds 
and some of the plaster is loose, but Mr. 
Popham will make it all right. Mother says 
she feels as if he had pasted hope and good 
nature on to all the walls as he papered them. 
When you open the front door (and we hope 
you will some time!) how lovely it will be to 
look into yellow hayfields! And isn’t the 
boatful of people coming to the haymaking 
nice, with the bright shirts of the men and the 
women’s scarlet aprons? Don’t you love the 
white horse in the haycart and the jolly party 
picnicking under the tree? Mother says just 
think of buying so much joy and color for 
twenty cents a double roll; and we children 
think we shall never get tired of sitting on the 
stairs in cold weather and making believe it 
is haying time. Gilbert says we are putting 
another grand piano leg on the walls, but we 
are not, for we are doing all our own cooking 
and dishwashing and saving the money that 
a cook would cost to do lovely things for the 
Yellow House. 

Thank you, dearest Mr. Hamilton, for let- 
ting us live in it. We are very proud of the 
circular steps and very proud of your being 
an American Consul. 

Yours affectionately, 
Nancy CAREY. 


P. S. It is June and Beulah is so beautiful 
you feel like eating it with sugar and cream! 
We do hope that you and your children are 
living in as lovely a place so that you will not 
miss this one so much. We know you have 
five, older than we are, but if there are any the 
right size for us to send our love to please do 
it. Mother would wish to be remembered to 
Mrs. Hamilton but she will never know I am 
writing to you. It is my first business letter. 

N,.C. 
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What “Chantecler’” Means to 
Maude Adams 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


He assents again; but then, suddenly break- 
ing away from her with the impulse of a new 
idea, he draws himself up and crows in his 
old sonorous voice. The Pheasant Hen is 
dumfounded. “Why do you sing?” she asks; 
and in his answer the great spiritual awaken- 
ing that he has undergone i is revealed. “To 
give myself a warning,” he says, “since thrice 
I have denied the thing I love.” ‘‘ What is it 
you love?” asks the Pheasant Hen. ‘‘ My 
work,” he answers. But still refusing to give 
him back to his ideal she sneers: “What night 
remains to conquer?” And then a great line 
follows, for Chantecler answers: “The night of 
the eyelid.” “Very well,” says the Pheasant 
Hen, pointing toward the dawn: **Rouse the 
sleepers.” ‘‘And Saint Peter,” says Chante- 
cler. ‘“‘But cannot you see,” insists the temp- 
ter, “that the day has arisen without your 
help?” “My destiny,” the Cock instantly 
replies, “‘is surer than the day.” She shakes 
her head and points to the grave where the 
sexton Beetles are covering the dead Nightin- 
gale. ‘‘Nvu more,”’ says she, ‘‘can your faith 
revive than that dead Nightingale.” 

But then the song of a Nightingale actually 
breaks out in the branches overhead. They 
stand dumb with amazement. The Pheasant 
Hen murmurs: “It is another that is singing.” 
‘““And better,” says Patou. Then another 


magical line is poured out, for a voice is heard 
ing: ‘‘The forest always needs a Nightin- 
gale.” ‘‘And the soul,” shouts Chantecler, 
“needs a faith—however oft its faith is slain.” 
At this point in the drama his faith revives; 
not to the extent of believing again that he 
literally makes the sun rise, but in the spir- 
itual and figurative sense that his song serves 
the cause of light and helps bring on a better 
day. For he continues: ‘‘On gray mornings, 
when unhappy beasts waking in the twilight 
do not dare believe in the day, then the bright 
radiance of my song stands for the sun: come, 
let us sing.” “But how will you find new 
courage,” asks the Pheasant Hen again, ‘‘now 
that you doubt your work?”’ He answers sim- 
ply: ‘“ By working.” 

Here, at last, the great secret is fully revealed 
—the highest and wisest lesson that human 
experience has for mankind. 

For work is the one saving course that is 
always open. No situation can be too hope- 
less for its application: no barrier can with- 
stand its attacks. And it is because the 
American people are primarily a nation of 
workers and lovers of work that Miss Adams 
believes that ‘“‘Chantecler”’ has a special and 
peculiar mission on this side of the Atlantic, 
and will awaken a deep response in the 
American heart. 
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“Just the thing for 
baby’s gums 
to help the 
teeth to come 
without caus- 
ing him any 
pain’ — 

— a mother. 


COUGATE'S S| 


RIBBON 


Bentarencam 


is absolutely free from objec- 


tionable “gritty” matter; it 
stimulates gum tissue, allevi- 
ating any soreness, and mak- 
ing healthy gums and 


sound teeth. 


Dentists recommend the use of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Cream as a “ gingival 
massage” for both infants and adults. 
That is, squeeze a little on the finger 
tip, and rub over the gums, first up and 
down, then across. 

That this ideal tonic for the gums is 
equally efficient for the teeth, is the 
opinion of another mother who writes: 


“‘I have used Colgate’s for self and baby and 


Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


found it a perfect cleanser and purifier. ’’ 


Antiseptic, anti-acid, delicious 


without the presence of sugar,and 
efficient without “grit”: all that 
is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 
TRIAL TUBE for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 









COMES “ 
OUT A 
RIBBON 


Dept. H 
New York 
Canadian Dept. 





















Postpaid 


For Only 1 Oc 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 

1 Pkt. Alyzsum, Carpet of Snow 

1 Pkt. fare Double Carnation Fld. 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Portulacca, Choicest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Verbena, ExtraSpecial Mixed 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 


To get ourGarden Annual into 
the hands of as many flower 
lovers as possible we will send 
theabove10 packets of First Class 
Seeds for png 10 cents postpaid. 























BABY CLOTH ES 


VERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 
years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 
made outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Better than home-made and cost less. Postage and express 


prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money 
refunded. rite for my free catalogue. 





MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














Let Us Clothe 


Stuart Baby Shop 


wants to send you, and every pres- 


ent or prospective mother, 52-page 
catalog, with 300 illustrations of latest 
STUART styles in Long and Short 
Dresses, Coats, Caps, Christening Robes, 
Underwear, Knitted Goods and 


Everything Needed for the 


“New Baby” 


from birth to three years. All garments 

designed and made by experts. Prices 

lowest ever for absolutely reliable 
goods. Delivery charges prepaid. 

Money back if wanted. This #valu- 

able book and Sample Birth An- 

nouncement Card Given to al! 

sending 2c stamp. Write Now. 

STUART BABY SHOP 
21(a)W. 34thSt.,N.Y¥. City 








“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores, 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











Fire Ee ) ay Wr rite Vie 


“CALORIC” 


Fireless Cook Stove 


OU will be amazed at the seemingly impossible, almost unbeliev- 
able things it does. BAKES and ROASTS without heat other than 
that “supplied by our patented radiators, as well as steams, stews, boils, 
etc. Itis truly a wonderful kitchen help, You can use it the year ‘round. 


Showing “What to Serve” and “‘How to Set 
and Decorate a Table,” illustrated in colors. 
Learn howto reduce meat and grocery bills; 
how to save work, time and money with a 





It will save you work which cannot be avoided without it. 

It will save hours every day which can be devoted to other things. 

It will pay for itself in a short time from the savings in fuel and food. 

It will make your work in the kitchen so much less that you can dispense with a maid. 

It will save your nervous energy—your temper — and make cooking a pleasure. 

You can make more delicious soup than is possible by any other way. 

You can bake better and more wholesome bread and pastry. 

You can bake pies with evenly browned, crisp crusts and of a most delicious flavor. 

You can bake potatoes and have them mealy throughout. 

You can boil corned-beef toa degree of tenderness—it will practically melt in your mouth. 

You can boil tongue —tender and of a flavor you have never known. 

You can roast an old fowl or a tough piece of meat that could hardly be made eatable 
by any other.means, and it will be nicely browned and so tender that it will 


practically fall from the bones. 


You can cook almost everything needed for the family table better, more thoroughly, 
more wholesomely, more nutritiously, richer with flavor and at a less cost than 














is ossible by any other method. 











You can do all these things the year "round, Summer and Winter. 


Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 





Will also be sent, whichexplains and clearly 
proves in a way that cannot fail to convince 
you beyond question, how and why all these 
seemingly impossible things are accomplished by 
the “‘Caloric.”” Why nothingcan be burned or 
overcooked. Why and how the cheaper cuts 
of meat can be made just as good as the 
most expensive. We positively guarantee the 
“*Caloric’’ to do all we claim. Madein 1 5sizes. 
Each complete with full set solid aluminum 


utensils and cloth bound 160 page cook book. 
Write for Book of Home Menus FREE 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 


250 McKey Blv’d Janesville, Wis. 
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Best & Co. 


Fifth Ave. & 35th St., New York 


Infants’ Winter Outfitting 


Everything Needed 


from a 45c. Slip, to a Hand-made 
Layette at $375. 


No matter what is needed in Babywear, you can 
get it here, with satisfaction, promptness and 
economy. Because, we carry largest stocks, 
widest assortments and— manufacturing, and 
importing direct, our prices are the lowest at 
which reliable goods can be retailed. 


Our Catalogue is Free 


It illustrates and describes an unusually attractive 
assortment of Infants’ Wear for all purposes, 
together with original and exclusive novelties, 
not to be found elsewhere. Send name and 
address on a postal, today, and a copy will go to 
you by return mail. 


Expert Mail Order Service 


places all the advantages and conveniences of 
this Children’s and Infants’ Outfitting Estab- 
lishment at the disposal of all out-of-town 
patrons. All goods ordered by mail are selected 
by an experienced houseshopper. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money refunded. 





No. 1144—Infants’ Long Dress of Fine Lawn; 
dainty yoke of embroidery, lace insertions and 
tucks; skirt with tucks, lace insertion and em- 
broidered ruffle . > - ° ° - $2.65 


No. 1160—Infants’ Long Dress of French Nain- 
sook; waist prettily trimmed with fine tucks, 
embroidery and lace, finished with ribbon; lace 
in neck and nanaceatd — with lace trimmed 


ruffle - $7.50 


Address Dept. 1, Fifth Ave. & a St, New York 











Band 5 '» Boxes! - Best Sugar /or Jea and (offee’ + By Grocers Everywhere! 
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; " GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BI SAMPLE FREE(S 


THE PALISADE MFG. >. “a 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N 



































Rose Marshall 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


























Her pain quite forgotten, she ran into her 
own room and dressed. Then she slipped 
downstairs to the hall closet where the tele- 
phone was fixed and called up a number. 

After prolonged ringing a voice called 
angrily: ‘Well, what do you want?” 

“Is that you, Mr. Acton?” asked Georgia 
in a low tone. 

“Yes; speak up. What do you want?” 
responded Acton sharply. 

“T must see you,” said Georgia, speaking in 
a louder tone. “I think you know my voice?” 

“Why—yes, I think I do; it’s you, isn’t 
it?” asked Acton lamely. 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Georgia with a choking 
laugh. ‘I must see you. Come now. Walk 
along Rhodes Avenue and we'll meet some- 

where there, and I'll tell you 

“Yes, yes,”’ he said surprisedly. 





2288 Georgia rang off and, getting her garden 
hat from its place in the hall, she went out of 
the side door and made her way to the street. 
She hurried along in the shadows until she 
turned into Rhodes Avenue. She had gone 
along it five or six blocks before she saw Acton. 

“Well,” he said, “this is a nice whim of 
yours, rousing a tired man at past midnight! 
What’s the matter? Want to argue in the 
dead of night?” 

“T—I wish you wouldn’t, Mr. Acton,” said 
Georgia. ‘I’m frightened.” 

It was the first time he had ever seen her 
afraid, and fear seemed out of keeping with 
Georgia Crane. 

“What is it, Georgia?’”’ he asked, uncon- 
sciously using her Christian name. ‘‘ What can 
I do for you?” 

“Get your car. I want you to take me 
somewhere.” 

“My car!” exploded Acton. ‘‘That scamp 
of a son of mine is out with it yet. I looked 
in the garage for it just now, thinking I’d 
make better time to you. He’ll hear from me 
about his late hours.” 

“Then hire a car downtown,” said Georgia. 

“Since you seem to need one I’ll do better 
than that,” said Acton. “TI’ll steal a neigh- 
bor’s. Just wait here.’ 

She waited in the shadow of a tree while he 
walked with deliberate steps across the street 
and into the back premises of a large, darkened 
house. In a short time he appeared, driving a 
noisy car. 

“T expect this thing will wake ’em,”’ he said, 
as he paused beside Georgia; ‘‘in which case 
you’d better jump in without waiting for me to 
assist you.” 

She got into the seat beside him. 

“Now what is it?”’ he asked. 


92$8 Georgia had been wondering how she 
should put what she meant to say. “Promise 
me that youwon’t sayaword till I’ve finished?” 
she asked. 

He nodded with a gruff laugh. 

“It's because I’m going to make you angry,’ 
she said, “‘and hurt you; and I’m too wa 
to think of the right words, and so upset that 
if you were very savage about it all you might 
throw me off entirely.” 

“Tl not say anything,” he promised. 

“T think I’ll hurt you first,’ she said. Delib- 
erately she told him of the time that she and 
Andrew Marshall had kept people from know- 
ing about Charlie’s growing habit of drinking, 
and of the pains Marshall had takeu with him 
afterward and, indeed, up to the very time of 
the quarrel between the families. When she 
saw the hand quiver that controlled the lever 
Georgia added: “I’m sure he’s broken the 
habit now, Mr. Acton. I wish I need not say 
all this.” 

Then she went on to tell him how she had 
found Rose missing; that she had vaguely 
remembered hearing the twelve o’clock inter- 
urban stop at the corner; and that she was sure 
now that Rose had gone with Charlie to take 
the one-three train at Shirley—Shirley being 
the Mecca for all elopers. 

“It may seem slight evidence to you,” she 
said; ‘“‘but more than once I’ve had the fleeting 
notion that those two have been meeting. I 
am sure now it has been Rose’s step I have 
heard coming into the house at night, though 
at the time I thought it was Margaret at her 
silly habit of seeing that the children aren’t 
dying in the night.”” Georgia’s voice broke 
and then she went on: ‘‘The poor babies! I’ve 
just got to go to Shirley and see if they are 
there. And you have to help Rose just as 
Andrew helped your son.” 

Acton made no reply whatever. 


S288 “Tt wouldn’t do for them to marry for ages, 
if ever,” Georgia said; “‘but you mustn’t be 
hard on them.” 

His only answer was to set the car at greater 
speed. 

Georgia leaned back, tired out. ‘‘Aren’t 
you soon going to speak?”’ she said at last. 

“T’m thinking of the irony of it all. Good 
joke, if I could see it. If it were not for me 
this town would have been a no-license town 
long ago.” 

“Tt’s all over and done,” comforted Georgia 
feebly. 

“Vou think I’m a hard man?” said Acton. 
She nodded. ‘“TI’ll do just as you say about 
this,” he declared. “I’ll see that Marshall gets 
his presidency back; if you like I’ll apologize 
to him.” 

“Andrew wouldn’t be too pleased if you 
did,”’ said Georgia; ‘he hates a scene as much 
as you do.” 

“Remember, I’m doing all this because it’s 
the only thing to do now, and not just because 
you ask it,’’ Acton said. 

“Of course,”’ she replied drearily. ‘‘Aren’t 
we almost there?” 

“Tt’s not so many miles now.” 

They passed by the same cottage which 
Rose had seen. Again the mother was bending 
over her child. 


Acton nodded his head toward the open 
window. ‘“That’s the kind of fool I’ve been 
over my boy,” he said. ‘It’s another genera- 
tion, Georgia, another generation! They don’t 
understand.” 

“I’m sure Charlie does—or will, when he’s 
a little older. He does appreciate a good deal 
that you do for him.” 

“Good Georgia!” said Acton; ‘‘and so you 
think I am a hard man, Georgia?” 

‘Not to your son,” she said. 

“All that tenderness for the boy, Georgia,” 
he continued; “ well, I’ve just as much, though 
of another kind, for you.” Georgia’s tooth 
gave one sharp throb and quite stopped ach- 
ing. ‘Don’t you think you love me, Georgia? 
I’d be good to you. You’ve had a troubled 
life, you dear girl, and I’d do everything a man 
could do to make you forget, it. You would 
never say I was hard to you.’ 

Georgia put her face against his shoulder. 
“Tt seems to me that I’ve loved you ever since 
Father died,” she said. ‘‘I think I turned, not 
to some one else who needed me, but to the 
man I needed.”’ 

“You'll never be sorry for saying so, dear,” 
he said, and she wondered that John Acton’s 
voice could be so tender. 

“You have stopped feeling badly about 
Charlie, haven’t you?” she said. ‘I believe, 
John, I do believe you’re happy!” 

“Happy! Of course I’m happy,” he said. 
“This is ne middle-aged romance; don’t you 
think so for a minute. You and I are not 
going to sit in armchairs and be the grave old 
bosses of Charlie. We’re going to have a new 
youth of our own. Of course P m happy.” 

“So am I,” she whispered; “and oh, John, 
I'd forgotten about poor littie Rose!” 

“All right; here we are at Shirley,” he said, 
as he drew up beside the platform of the quiet 
little railway station. “N ow we ll forget our- 
selves for Charlie and Rose.” 


XIV 


EANTIME Acton’s own motor-car was 

hurrying toward Shirley. When Mrs. 
Marshall with her motherly intuition had cried 
out that something was wrong with Rose, 
Wentworth had turned to Marshall and as 
quickly as possible had told him of Rose’s 
plight, the mother and brother listening with 
set faces. 

“Acton’s car’s at the door,” ended Went- 
worth; ‘“‘we’ll make it, never fear, sir.’’ 

Marshall hurried down the path in front of 
Wentworth, his arm about his wife. He helped 
her into the back seat and drew her close to 
him, while Aleck leaped into the driver’s seat, 
saying: ‘“‘Let me drive; that’s the one thing 
I’ve learned from Charlie Acton, how to drive 
his car.” 

He seemed to be thrusting his fierce young 
energy into the speed of the car. In the dark- 
ness his eyes were gleaming, and now and then 
he muttered a threat against Charlie. But 
gradually his rage cooled and a certain humil- 
ity took its place. After all, who was he to 
judge Charlie when hardly an hour ago he had 
found himself wanting? He was angry at 
Charlie, who had failed in consideration for 
Rose; but had not he himself failed Rose? 
He could have told her unmistakably why 
Charlie’s friendship for her must not be allowed 
to develop into anything deeper. Warning 
her in a general way not to fall in love with 
any one till she had seen more of the world 
was a specious kind of protection. If only she 
were safe he’d just show his father and mother 
what kind of son and brother he could be! It 
was Aleck’s true spiritual birth, and he ac- 
cepted it brokenly, humbly, in boyish phrases, 
boyish promises to be good. 

Wentworth, beside him, was absolutely 
silent. His work was done, or would be when 
he had taken Rose’s parents to her. Since 
Aleck was driving the car Wentworth was won- 
dering if it would not have been wiser for him 
to have stayed behind. The others were think- 
ing of showing their love and forgiveness to 
Rose; he was wondering how best to save her 
pride. Undoubtedly, too, he was considering 
himself. He did not want to risk the restraint 
she might feel toward him, even the dislike, 
because he knew of her mistake. He wanted 
just to turn back time and have matters 
between them as they had been before his 
involuntary confession of love. He wanted 
what all the Marshalls were asking for—a 
chance to begin over. 


2%§8 Meanwhile Andrew Marshall, holding his 
wife close to him, was murmuring broken 
phrases of love and comfort. Again and again 
he told her that Rose must be safe; that 
nothing could have happened to her in an hour. 
For a long time she made no reply, and he was 
surprised at her calm; and, feeling that he had 
reassured her, he began to be somewhat reas- 
sured himself. At the moment he felt toward 
his wife a deep and strong outgoing of love. 
He was a devoted husband, if not demonstra- 
tive; and now all the years of their life 
together, all her patience and sweetness, all her 
silent care for him seemed to be concentrating 
in one great moment, seemed to be flowering 
into the deepest communion they had ever 
known. 

“Oh, Margaret,” he said, ‘‘there’s only you 
in all the world, after all! The children are dear 
because they are ours; but they won’t be 
always ours. You and I are each other’s and 
no time can ever change that, Margaret.” 

“‘No, no,” she murmured, and he did not 
hear the abstracted, tense quality of her voice. 

“You’ve not been well, my dearest, and 
you’ve been keeping up forme. We’llgoaway. 
You’ll come with me, won’t you, and leave the 
children to Georgia?” 

He wanted his wife all to himself, with no 
one else making demands on her and no duties 
for either of them. 
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“Yes, yes,’’ she said hurriedly, “T’ll do any- 
thing if only Rose is safe. Just that is the only 
thing in this world I: want—to have her safe!” 

“She is; we’ll find her just as we left her, 
dear.” 

“But how did we leave her?” asked Mrs. 
Marshall. ‘Andrew, what do I know of my 
own child? I should know Rose’s face and 
figure anywhere, but if minds and hearts and 
souls could be shown one I know now that I 
could never tell Rose’s!” She spoke with a 
kind of yearning bitterness. ‘‘ You’re not my 
flesh and blood, Andrew,” she went on, ‘‘but 
I know how you think and feel. And just 
because I bore Rose I thought her mind and 
soul must be a copy of mine, or at least that 
I should find in them only what I put there 
myself.” 

“We've blundered with our children—must 
have,” said Marshall, thinking how only that 
night he had found his son. 

“No, I can’t let you say that,’’ returned’Mrs. 
Marshall, with a quick pressure of his arm. 
“Tt’s just that we have not made allowance for 
the feeling of youth. We demand obedience, 
and because it would be easy for us to obey, to 
discipline ourselves, we think it is easy for the 
young. Ithoughtit was easy for my little girl to 
give up her friend. I didn’t know she was not a 
little girl any more. Why, Andrew, at her ageI 
was married, and yet I have demanded that 
Rose should not be thinking of love yet.” 

“Tt was that young hound urging her,”’ said 
Marshall in sudden temper. 

“As you urged me,” she reminded him; 
“perhaps our children know that ours was a 
runaway match.” 

“Well, I never said anything about it,’’ said 
Marshall with questionable logic. 


2283 On they sped by hamlets and woods; even 
when they entered Shirley Aleck did not 
slacken speed, and as they approached the 
railway station they all but collided with an- 
other machine which swept around a corner. 
They heard the puffing of a freight train, saw 
the red station lights, and then the dark little 
hull of the building. Aleck stopped the car 
with a jerk and sprang*out, Wentworth after 
him. Marshall helped his wife to alight, and 
they all hurried into the little station. Except 
for the workman and the commercial traveler 
whom Rose had seen, it was empty. The 
workman was sitting up rubbing drowsy eyes. 
The commercial traveler still dozed with the 
newspaper twisted about his head. 

‘“Have you-—was there a young lady here?” 
asked Marshall. 

The commercial traveler dashed the news- 
paper from his eyes and sat up. “Are you 
back again?” he asked crossly. ‘I told you 
all I knew, and this is the second time you’ve 
waked me.”’ Then, staring at Mrs. Marshall, 
he added: ‘Oh, it isn’t the same lady.” 

““We’re asking,”’ she said, trembling, ‘‘if you 
have seen a young girl - : 

““Why, yes,” he said; “‘a couple were in here 
not five minutes since asking about her. There 
was a lady here about twenty minutes ago— 
young she was, I guess, but she had on such a 
thick veil that I couldn’t see her face. But 
she was slim, and wore a dark blue silk coat 
and a dark blue hat.” 

“Ves, yes,” cried Mrs. Marshall, leaning on 
her husband’s arm. 

“Well,” the man said, “she went out and 
she didn’t come back. There wasn’t any one 
with her.” 

“Thanks,”’ Marshall said briefly. He led 
the way to the platform, the commercial trav- 
eler and the workman following. 

The late one-three was about to arrive, 
and -since his sleep was spoiled the traveler 
was anxious to see the end of this search for 
an elusive girl. 

“Would she have gone to some hotel?” 
asked Mrs. Marshall. 

“There’s none in Shirley; it’s just a little 
cluster of homes. No, what she has done 
is ” 


9283 The workman interrupted Marshall. “If 
you are sure, sir,’’ he began, ‘‘that the young 
lady belongs to you il 

“*She’s my child,” said Mrs. Marshall, and at 
her voice the workman’s face grew sympathetic 
at once. 

““Well, she waked me up like, coming in and 
going out,” the man said, “‘so I went out and 
took a little walk on the platform. And then 
she came from talking with the ticket agent 
and passed me and went off down that road.” 
He pointed awkwardly at the road along which 
they had come. 

“As I thought; she’s made up her mind to 
walk it!’’ exclaimed Marshall. 

** And she’s been sick,’”’ said Mrs. Marshall. 
Then she added: ‘But, Andrew, why didn’t 
we see her as we passed?” 

“‘Of course she’d hide every time a person 
or vehicle went by,”’ said Marshall. He shook 
hands with the workman and then hurried his 
wife back to the car. 

The workman followed them and called 
encouragingly as the car started: ‘It’s not 
twenty minutes ago.” 

“But, Andrew,” Mrs. Marshall cried, as 
Aleck increased speed, ‘‘why couldn’t I feel 
as I passed her that my poor little girl was 
beginning that long walk home?” 

“There, there, dear!’’ Marshall soothed. 
Then he leaned forward and spoke to Went- 
worth. “Who could that other couple have 
been? You’ve not mentioned this to any one 
else? But of course you haven’t.” 

“T’ve been wondering about that, too,” 
Wentworth said. “It’s about time for you to 
slacken speed now,” he added to Aleck. ‘‘She 
might be anywhere along here.”’ 

Aleck slowed the car and Wentworth jumped 
out. 
“T’ve got to get out,” he said tensely. ‘I 
want to feel every inch of this ground till we 
get to her.” 











Something in his voice arrested Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s fears for Rose. “Why,” she thought, 
“it isn’t Georgia after all that He cares for; 
it’s Rose.” 

“T’ll get out and walk along the other side,” 
said Marshall. 

Aleck sent the car slowly along. Down the 
road they saw the light of another motor-car. 

“It’s a rear light,” said Aleck after a few 
moments; ‘‘and they aren’t moving. Stuck! 
But I guess they’ll have to wait for a while 
before they get any help from us.” 

Slowly he went nearer until he could distin- 
guish two dark figures on the back seat and 
another dark figure bending over a front tire. 

“T can’t do anything with the confounded 
thing, Georgia,” said a gruff voice. 

“Oh, does that mean we’ll have to walk, 
Cousin Georgia?” asked another voice, weary, 
but infinitely sweet and precious to at least 
three of her listeners. 

“Rose!” called Mrs. Marshall; “is that you, 
my darling?” 


923$8 Mrs. Marshall did not wait for Aleck to help 
her out of the car. She stumbled to the ground 
somehow, while Rose called: 

“I’m coming, Mother. I’m with Georgia 
and Mr. Acton; they’re taking me home.” 

A moment more and Rose and her mother 
were in each other’s arms. 

Mrs. Marshall took the white face and, look- 
ing in her daughter’s pleading eyes, saw that 
she was safe. To her mother’s reading there 
was a new expression on her face, the imprint 
of the lesson that comes from first suffering, 
first experience, first meeting with a real crisis. 
But all Mrs. Marshall said was: “‘I hope you’ve 
not caught cold, my darling.” 

Rose burst into mingled tears and laughter. 
“‘Oh, Mother, how like you that is!” she cried. 
“And I’ve been so wicked. But if you’ll just 
put your arms around me close I’ll not take 
cold and nothing can ever happen to me again.”’ 

Marshall, who had come up in time to hear 
his daughter’s words, stood looking quietly 
at Acton, who returned his gaze somewhat 
sheepishly. 

“Hello, Mr. President,” he said; ‘‘sorry we 
couldn’t have got Rose home without worrying 
you.” 

The two shook hands, and then Acton added: 

“Think that cub of yours could fix this tire? 
I’m no good at such things. Georgia and I’d 
be glad to get home before morning.”’ 

“‘Of course he’ll fix it,’’ said Marshall. 

Aleck came forward, his eyebrows slightly 
arched at being called a “cub,” but in the 
gloom his expression was wasted. 

Acton, gave a sigh of relief and climbed to 
the back seat beside Georgia. 


22358 Wentworth stood in the background, feel- 
ing very much out of place and wondering if 
Rose had seenhim. She was nowin her father’s 
arms, while Mrs. Marshall was obviously wait- 
ing for her turn again. Meantime she called 
to Georgia: 

“Georgia, hadn’t you better come with us? 
You can take Aleck’s place and he can drive 
Mr. Acton home.” 

“T think I’d rather stay with John, if you 
don’t mind,” said Georgia contentedly. 

Mrs. Marshall gave a little jump. ‘‘I really 
do not know what things are coming to,”’ she 
a turning back helplessly to her hus- 

and. 

“Do you think you can take the gar in for 
us, Wentworth?” Marshall asked. 

Rose shot a quick glance at Wentworth, but 
she did not speak to him. 

“T think I can,’’ Wentworth said. 

He took the driver’s seat while Marshall 
helped his wife and daughter into the back of 
the car. He was about to mount beside Went- 
worth when Rose called to him: 

“Father, please! I want to sit between you 
and Mother. I want to feel that you’re really 
you and that I’m going home.”’ 

Marshall got in beside her, and, as Went- 
worth started up the car, she caught the arms 
of both her parents, whispering words of sor- 
row and promise. And very often she fixed 
her eyes on Wentworth who, she understood, 
was the person who had really brought the 
Marshalls’ troubles to a happy conclusion. 

When she and her father and mother had 
stopped talking, and were simply feeling, in 
happy silence, how good it was to be together 
again, Rose let herself think of Wentworth. 
Some day she would tell him how she valued 
his friendship; some day she would tell him 
that she knew now what love was real and 
what was tinsel; some day she would prove to 
him that she could be trusted. 


2338 Wentworth, surmising nothing of her 
thoughts, was longing for the moment when he 
could take himself from her presence. Appar- 
ently she was glad to be going home, but he, 
an outsider, had been concerned in this very 
intimate humiliation of hers. He wondered 
if she would want to forgive him. 

When he stopped the car before the Mar- 
shall house and they all got out Rose saw his 
face by the light of the lamps and she guessed 
something of his feelings. They all said good- 
night, Wentworth got into the car again, and 
the Marshalls started up the path to their 
doorway. Then Rose ran back. 

“T want to speak to you just a moment, Mr. 
Wentworth,” she called. 

She came up to the side of the car. He could 
see only the sweet outline of her face and her 
shadowy eyes. 

“Mr. Wentworth,” she half whispered, “this 
afternoon you called me your Rose of all the 
world. I just want to say that they seem to 
me the dearest, sweetest words I ever heard. 
I hope I’ll be worth it all some day.” 

“Rose!” he said deeply, joyously. 

But Rose had run up the path again. 


THE END 
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You Would Want to Eat 
the 57 Varieties if You 
Could See Them Made 


Every visitor to our kitchens confirms this state- 


ment. Besides, every housewife should know that 
the food for her family is prepared in a cleanly 
manner. Without assurance of this she hesitates to 
buy prepared food. 

Heinz 57 Varieties are clean-made of specially 
grown, selected materials, and as carefully prepared 
as any home food could be; that’s why they’re 
always safe to buy. 


The Heinz Kitchens are clean as soap and 
water and scouring sand can make them. 

Heinz kettles, pans and all utensils are 
kept clean and shining like a mirror. 


Every berry, every piece of fruit or veg- 
etable that goes into the 57 Varieties is 
picked over by hand. 


_ Currants and raisins are washed by water 
jets until they are clear and transparent. 


The workpeople who prepare the 57 
Varieties wear clean uniforms and their 
hands are under the constant care of mani- 
curists employed by the company. 


More than 40,000 people register at the 
main plant every year to visit these kitch- 
ens and see these things. Heinz Kitchens 
are always open for inspection. 


Heinz products are all made without Ben- 
zoate of Soda or other artificial preservative. 


This painstaking care is exercised not only in the 
Heinz Main Kitchens but in the Branch Preparing 
Establishments, which are located throughout the 
land wherever soil and climate produce the best fla- 
vored fruits and vegetables. 

Every one of the 57 Varieties bears witness by its 
quality to the value of Heinz methods of preparation. 
For example, there is 


HEINZ 


Tomato Soup 
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A Cream of Tomato Soup that owes its deliciously appetizing 
flavor to specially grown red-ripe tomatoes, rich, sweet cream and 
pure spices, blended in the Heinz way under perfect conditions. 

Heinz Tomato Soup contains no meat stock, and it is the only 


tomato soup on the market that we know of enriched with certified, 
pure, fresh cream. 


Heinz Tomato Soup provides for your table a Tomato Soup 
that is pure, wholesome, rich, made as you would want it made, 
and so tempting in flavor that everyone welcomes it with delight. 


_Other seasonable suggestions from the 57 Varieties are Mince 
Meat, Fruit Preserves and Jellies, Tomato Ketchup, Cranberry 
Sauce, Euchred Pickle, Odorless Cooked Kraut in tins, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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WHY 
NOT 


BE A NURSE 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
d you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
A advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 

Start at any time; ¢: supecioneel instructors ; 
Giploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-46 Van Buren St.,Chicago 





Free 1911 Catalog 


Write For It 


J. M. Hanson's Magazine 
Agency, thelargestin the world, 
furnishes Moassines or 
News: apers, at Amazingly 
Low Prices, and gives quick, 
accurate, reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 


Our1911Catalog lists more 
t oy Periodicals and 
lub Offers. It's a 

MONEY-SAVER. 


this great 
Get Free Magazine Catalog 


Send Us Your 
Name and Address Now 


J.M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
210 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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Big $2 Offe--KEITH’S 


igs 72 page month- iy 
“?\ ly magazine for 
a year and Keith’s 


| 215 PLANS 





























215 Bungalows and Cottages. 
200 Plans cstg. $2000. to $4000. 
175 4000.to 5000. 


e Plans cstg. $5000. to $6000. 
6000. and up. 
Cement and Brick. 


full sized, 





100 i 

KEITH’S MAGAZINE, the recognized authority on build- 
ing and decorating Homes, is $2. a year and offers _— 

one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 

A year’s sub. to‘‘Keith’s’’ and any two books $3; any five, $5. 


M. L. KEITH, 601 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn.cusaall 











Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices All leading 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 
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HE CRAVING of your child for sweets is not abnormal. 


is nature’s call for the necessary ‘‘fuel-food”’ to build up the 


Simple food flavored and sweetened with a pure syrup is 
nourishing, satisfying and easily digested. 


Towle’s Log Cabin 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 
Full Measure—Full Quality —Full Flavor 


By its purity and deliciousness delights the whole family. 

Don’t confine its uses to the breakfast table, for it adds a new flavor to 
desserts, ices, sherbets, candy, cake, puddings, pies, sauces, muffins, 
waffles, cold and hot drinks and preserves. 

We have an attractive book ‘‘ From Camp to Table’’ which tells of 


Bungalows ° “ 7 10 bushels of Fl 4 
Cottages the many ways Towle’s Log Cabin can be used and gives thirty-three _, 800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varietion 3 pita. 
$400. to $3000. rize recipes. . , i‘ ae eS Gs A , 
P P Send For It. It’s Free goo ‘ Onion 2 2 Mt 
‘ In selecting a plan E hould h er thi t ti 1,000 Radish 4 4 
: book get one witha very woman shou ave a copy of this interesting, instructive 300 “ Tomato 3 “ “ 3 
No. 37—$2200. One ofthe 215. _ reputation behindit. and sa book. a sais ‘ : 2 Hoy e Turnip é “ ie ae 
thy’: Plan Books. i deal oO ever y reader of this a vertisemen who sends us ten cents in be owers Tan lowering arieties 
Keith's 1911 Big direct or thru New lers $1. each. ¥ In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 10¢ 


coin or in 2 cent U. S. stamps, we will mail postpaid a beautiful 
long-wearing, silver-plated teaspoon as illustrated. 
No advertising on it. 


A Souvenir of Towle’s Log Cabin 


There is a coupon on every can of Log Cabin Syrup, 
which enables you to secure more of these spoons. 































The 
Invisible Caster 
Without Wheels 








They will make 
your furniture glide per- 
manently—‘‘in any direction’’ 
—nickel steel domes, unbreak- 

able, unscratchable — noiseless 

and invisible—won’t tear carpets 
or rugs or mar hardwood floors—a few 
hamuner taps adjust. Four sizes to fit 
all furniture, largest one inch diam- 
eter, at your dealer’s 15c per set of 
four—with felt center 25c per set of four. 
If not at your dealer’s, order direct 
and send name of nearest dealer to 


Domes of Silence, Ltd. J 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 
American Agts. 

14 State St. New York City 

Specify Domes of Silence 


and see that you get 
them. 






















It YOU CAN PAINT 


YOUR OWN CHINA 


"* ee 

‘4 In dainty designs and colors 
by following the suggestions 
in THE HERRICK CHINA 
Book which illustrates 70 
unique designs for plates, 
cups, saucers, vases,etc, No 
carbon necessary with our 
Send 10 cents today for the 





tracing patterns. 
book and THIS PATTERN FOR 9 INCH PLATE. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Ziegfeld Bldg., CHICAGO 

















10,000 SEEDS 10c 


We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year and 
have selected 50 best varieties and put up 10,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and Flowers. 
They will produce more than §25. worth of Vegetables and 





Credit Check good for 10c selection, —-, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 











The Towle Maple Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
Refineries and Offices: 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
In the Virgin Maple Sugar Forest. 






The Perfect Polish 


For furniture, pianos, floors, allinterior 
i wood-work,carriages,automobiles,etc. 


Bend 10c for a ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
workingsample. Station4 The Ad-el-ite People Chicago 


St. Paul, . 
In the Center of North America. 
Sar Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters. 


‘EASY AS 



























































Why will any woman accept an 
inferior corn starch when she 
might have Kingsford’s Oswego 


Corn Starch at the same price? 


Ordinary corn starches can be made in a few days while it takes as 
many weeks to produce KINGSFORD’S. Success with corn starch 
recipes depends upon the purity of the starch. 


KINGSFORD’S has been made by an exclusive process for over 
From its extreme delicacy and purity it will take the full 
flavor of every kind of seasoning. 


Get the KINGSFORD COOK BOOK “A”"—168 of the best 


recipes you ever tried. It is free. Send your name on a post card. 








sixty years. 





T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Successors 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 















Skate 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. London, 8 Long Lane, E.C. Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée. 








Catalogues 
Free 
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2 This Will Put a Crimp in Your Hair 
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— without burning, breaking or cara’ injuring it. ae cies ba 
a natural wave much more attractive than artificial marceling. 
a: Will wave a switch or transformation. Set of eight sent prepaid 

is * z\ for $1.50. Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 4, 
4 ip 4 Send for our Instructive Leaflet. rs : AR 
ral fl {| ww Chicago Office: 1406 Michigan Avenue sal a Cetned : 
Jean Huntington, THE VANITY SHOP OF KENOSHA which is in Witeeewia, me 
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Walk into any first class furniture store and ask the lowest cash price 
for either a Quarter Sawn White Oak Table or Morris Chair as good 
as this Come-Packt Furniture. You will find $16 or $18 apiece 
is low; installment houses get much more. By our system of sell- . 
ing direct from factory to you, we offer these two for $16 — the 
price of either one. 
If you are not absolutely satisfied that you have received 
double value, send them back at our expense and get your 
money. bay sell either piece pemery: the Table (top 
36 x 22) $7.25; the Morris Chair, $8.75 

200 Bargains in Two Big Books, Mailed Free 


We will send you postpaid for the asking our big catalog and our new 
supplement, showing Sectional Mission and Bungalow Furniture at 
equally low prices for dining room, living room, bed room and den. 
Write today to 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 116 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





The finest all-the- 
year-round drink 
in the world. 

Send for booklet. 


yrink Dol 


tire Hawaiianfineap 


. At Druggists, Grocers and 
Soda Fountains 


Hawaiian Pineapple 
Products Co., Ltd. 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 























Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 


THE KEY TO A GOOD GARDEN 


We've made it better and BRDU 
more helpful than the sixty- 
one that have preceded it. 
There is a copy ready for you. You need it to help 
make your garden more successful—to know. what is 
best to grow. Write for it to-day. We’ll mail it free. 
JAMES VICK'S SONS 424 Main Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


INGEE Roses 


are the best. On ‘heir owm roots. Express 
charges paid under special plan—growing plants 
delivered FREE, no matter where you live. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 60 years’ experience 
Write for 1911 


- : , 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 
leading Rose Catalog of America—106 pages. 
Mailed FREE. Describes and prices nearly 1000 
kinds and other desirable plants; also best flower 
and vegetable seeds. Est. 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 28, West G rove, Pa. 
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You need the 


You nsed the P & B. Brick Mantels |“—= 


A P. & B. Brick Mantel adds just the artistic, substantial, yet cozy effect needed to 
transform a house into a home. Our Sketch Book shows sixty-seven designs, adapted 
and improved by a leading architect from the best English and Continental models. 
will harmonize with any color scheime. 
Mantels shipped carefully packed in 
barrels. Any mason can install them. 
Prices are reasonable, some mantels 
carved work. Made in six colors, costing only $12. Write for our 
enabling you to make a selection that Sketch Book today. 


i PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
New York Sales Office: 112 W.42nd St. Dept. 27,165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. = 


Do not confuse our brick with the ordi- 
nary kind. P. & B. Brick are carefully 
moulded after Greek and Renaissance 
patterns, and give the appearance of 




















[Will Shop For You Sri" | YASS od 


selected with artistic taste and judgment. Registered shopper. 
and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. ( 








No charge for services. RS. J. JACKSON 
Room 610, 1265 Broadway, near 32d St., New York 
a om style with any three letters and 
és ures, one or two colors of —_., 
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CATNIP—! his year’s crop 
cured on stalks. terling Silver, 25¢ each, $2.50 di 
Enough to keep your cat in health for Silver Plated, 10c each, $1.00 doz. ay for free 


a year mailed anywhere for 25 cents. Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
5 packages $1 Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


8. AUSTIN & CO., Thompsonville, Conn. BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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other in planning and furnishing the small house it is 

the invariable insistence onthe parlor. This room is of less 
use and involves more expense than any other in the house, 
and yet it persists. Of course sometimes the name “‘ parlor” 
is used instead of ‘‘living-room,”’ as certain names are com- 
mon to certain localities, in which case this criticism does not 
apply. But it is when, as so very frequently happens, one 
sees the best room in a small house given up to the occa- 
sional reception of a few callers, and the family obliged to 
pay for this privilege by combining sitting-room and dining- 
room, that it strikes the mind as absurd and thoroughly 
unreasonable. 


|: THERE is one mistake more common than any 


The Best Room in the House 


HE best room in any house should be for the use of the 

family, and should consequently be full of good and cheer- 
ful things; the most attractive hangings and the finest 
pieces of furniture should be gathered here for their enjoy- 
ment. If there happens to be space in the house for an 
extra room how much more sensible to devote this to private 
uses, such as writing and reading, for those who wish to 
withdraw from the life of the general room! There is noth- 
ing more chilling and repellent than the atmosphere of the 
impersonal room given up to the infrequent entertainment 
of casual acquaintances, and I do not hesitate to say that it 
is as surely felt by them—although likely enough it is felt 
rather than admitted, as many are in all probability con- 
scious of having made similar sacrifices of comfort for this 
same empty show. 

Parlor coloring, I do not know why, is invariably light, 
the curtains showy lace, and the chairs without a redeem- 
ing comfort. I am quite sure that the owner of any of these 
inhospitable apartments on being asked, ‘‘ Why do you waste 
space in this way?”’ would answer, if she spoke according 
to her conscience, ‘“‘ Because my neighbor has one, and it is 
therefore a proof of social equality.’’ What every house 
needs is a large, comfortable living-room, and for all those 
who are now in possession of a small parlor and a small 
sitting-room the very wisest plan, and also the one which 
offers the greatest comfort and happiness in the home, is 
simply to remove the partition between them and throw 
the two rooms together into one. 


Is the Piano Merely a Piece of Furniture? 


NOTHER source of constant wonder to me is why the 
piano should be so frequently consigned to the parlor, as 

if a thing “too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


When the piano is put off in this formal way one is immedi- 
ately justified in supposing that it was an unwarranted 
expense, since no member of the family cares for music. Of 
course one excepts the case of a music-room, arranged to be 
used exclusively for that purpose; but this is rarely found 
in any but the largest houses. It is my opinion that the 
whole house should reflect the taste of the family, and 
should be planned for their comfort and pleasure; and 
since they live in it all the time, and the advent of the 
stranger and outsider is the occasional and not the usual 
thing, the best apartments in it should be always at the 
family’s disposal. -Almost more than any other accomplish- 
ment or talent music may and should be enjoyed by the 
household together, and it should not be looked upon as a 
trick that may be brought forth on special occasions merely 
for show. 


What We Have to Learn About Carpets 


ANY persons who have grasped the fact that plain cur- 

tains go most attractively with figured walls, and figured 
curtains with plain walls, have yet to learn that the same 
rule holds good in choosing carpets. No one wishes to be 
conscious of walking over obtrusive geometric designs or 
glaring bouquets of roses at any time, but certainly not 
when the eyes are to be simultaneously dazzled by scrolls and 
garlands on the walls. 

Good Oriental rugs, even though intricate in design, are 
so subdued in color, so blended in tone, that with even the 
most ordinary care in selecting them one may obtain a 
perfectly harmonious and neutral effect. But for those of 
us who cannot spend as much as is required to buy the 
beautiful Eastern rugs there are many substitutes that are 


artistic in their way. There are numerous excellent small- - 


figured designs in the domestic carpets with dull, well- 
blended shades as well as plain filling, and many rugs made 
from these carpets as well as two-toned plain rugs. Great 
care, however, should be taken to avoid the domestic rugs 
with vivid, gaudy Oriental designs, even though the pat- 
tern itself is a fairly faithful copy of the original. In the 
ordinary imitation the colors are usually unpleasantly 
crude and flaunting, and it is impossible to get away from 
a conspicuous floor-covering. The use of such rugs will 
invariably ruin a room. 


Ve 





If You Want to Furnish a Room 


don’t, please, write to the editors of ‘‘The Little House’’ 
department: read the note at the foot of the last page of 
this department, and see that a special ‘‘room service’’ 
has been provided, and address ‘‘The Room Editor’’ as 
there asked. And be sure to write all the facts about 
the room. 
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{Be The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to try to be a 
Co of some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in aR 
ny city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house” takes the form of ry 


a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 


their living places pretty and artistic. 


The Charm of the Rag Rug 


T IS owing much to the lack of taste displayed in the 

designs and coloring of some of the cheap domestic carpets 
that we are to account for the revival of the rag rug. Even 
the ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ rug, the showiest of all the rag combi- 
nations, is comparatively neutral, owing to its lack of pic- 
torial possibilities. Fortunately it would be all too difficult 
to weave wreaths of crimson roses and green leaves on a 
simple hand loom, or we would certainly not be spared 
atrocities here as well. As it is, through this simple style 
we have a floor covering offering attractive possibilities at 
very little expense and, if care is taken to select fast colors 
when buying materials, a style that is also durable. One 
of their charms is the ease with which through them it 
is feasible to carry out a certain color scheme in the decora- 
tion of a room, when in a carpet the outlay would be much 
greater, if you were fortunate enough to find the required 
shade at all. For those who are collecting the necessary 
calicoes and woolens with the idea of having a rag carpet 
made from them, a great deal of the objectionable effect may 
be avoided in the “‘hit-or-miss’’ weave if the bright reds and 
yellows are cast out. . 

On the whole, grays, greens, buffs, tans, blues and a little 
black are best, and the effect of the whole may be lightened 
or darkened by the use of a light or dark warp. Simple 
designs may be introduced if desired, although only in a 
crude way, as, for instance, the darker side stripes in the 
rug on this page. The braided rugs, pictures of which are 
also shown here, are appropriate and decorative for simple 
homes, especially where a distinctly old-fashioned effect is 
desirable. Few places are without some inhabitant who 
is skilled in the art of braiding these rugs, as they are done 
entirely by hand and require no loom; and a little guidance 
in the matter of color combinations will doubtless be all 
that such a worker needs in order to turn out a very charm- 
ing result. Ordinarily it is advisable to braid coarse strands 
for the large rugs and finer for the small, merely as a matter 
of speed in their production. ; 

I recently saw an unusually successful dining-room in 
which the carpet was the product of one of the old hand 
looms, its requisite size obtained by sewing three of the 
yard-wide strips together. This rug was of dark blue, 
varied with some white and dull green, and the darkest 
colors so arranged at each end as to make a distinct border. 
The curtains were of fine white cheesecloth stenciled in a 
cross-stitch pattern in the same colors, while the same pat- 
tern was repeated on the Russian crasn portiéres. A dull 
blue haircloth covered the seats of the dining chairs, and 
whereas all represented a moderate expenditure, everything 
combined to produce a pleasing and unusual result. 








Calico Rug in Blue and White 





Buff and Green Hand-Woven Rug 





In Dull Wood Tones of Black, Brown and Green 
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Conflicting Colors in Adjoining Rooms 


hy, peebec 2A stress cannot seem to be laid on the import- 
ance of keeping rooms that open into each other in either 
blending or agreeably contrasting tones. One distressing 
question that is constantly asked is: ‘‘What color would 
you suggest for my living-room, which opens from a hall 
papered in rich red?”’ I would like to hear that a law had 
been passed abolishing the use of red for halls! Since all 
rooms are likely to open from the hall this vivid tone will 
inevitably spoil every other, no matter how beautiful in 
itself. I do not mean that there is no place for red in 
house decoration; used sparingly in rugs and cushions, 
with gray, white, buff or. gold on the walls, it is effective; 
but as a wall covering it is altogether too dominating, and 
makes a moderate-sized room seem small. 

Only the other day I saw a woman confronting the 
problem of a brilliant crimson hall. She said quite resign- 
edly: “It isa beautiful rich color, but I wanted to do my 
dining-room, opening from it, in a clear yellow, and now I 
am afraid it will be too bright. What do you think of a 
Delft blue? All the woodwork is white.’’ 

I gasped when I thought of the patriotic effect she was on 
the verge of securing. On inquiry I learned that her living- 
room, opening into the same hall from the opposite side, 
was green. The ensemble would be so satisfactory could she 
only be persuaded to discard the red, and put in its place a 
tan or a little gray forest paper, either of which would con- 
nect green and blue or green and yellow. Ina very small 
house much the safer plan is to get a good neutral tone for 
all the rooms on a floor that connect, and secure variety by 
the color of the hangings and upholsteries. Gray, the most 
soothing of all colors to the nerves, may be conjured into a 
number of absolutely different results by properly contrast- 
ing draperies. Nothing can be gayer than bright cretonnes 
against it; nothing more dignified than dull blue; while 
yellow is singularly distinguished. When rooms whose walls 
are alike open into one another this contrast in draperies is 
effective and artistic, because they are at the same time held 
together and harmonized by a common background. 


Arrangement of Furniture 


(7 is frequently struck on entering a room by an air of 
confusion which, on consideration, seems to be the result 
of all the things in it having been arranged at angles to each 
other. A rug onan abrupt slant seems to lead you to the 
piano, where you are caromed off unexpectedly by a stand 
on which is nothing but a fern; and it seems to require 
quite a little manoeuvering to pilot yourself, by means of a 
properly directing rug, to a seat from which you can con- 
verse without turning your back on the person with whom 
you wish to talk. Big rugs should conform to the struc- 
tural lines of a room; and it is only when some piece of 
furniture of fairly large dimensions requiring a rug before it 
has to be placed across a corner that the rug should be placed 
that way too. Very large pieces of furniture should for the 
most part be placed ina dignified manner against the wall, 
or at least be centered with relation to other important 
pieces. In arranging easy-chairs there should be some obvi- 
ous reason for their location—drawn up to a reading-table, 
or comfortably néar the light of a window. When there is 
a sofa or a commodious chair occupying a central part of 
the room smaller chairs or a table with lamp, books, etc., 
should stand conveniently near by. 

Cold and even severe as a room can look when all the 
furniture is placed in geometrically correct lines along the 
walls, it is equally unpleasant to witness the confusion of a 
room where the effect of ‘‘coziness”’ is obtained by every- 
thing being at angles. Large rooms may be made to look 
less bare by breaking up their length with a center-table 
and chairs; while a small room is enlarged by a more formal 
arrangement of furniture against the wall—the reading-table 
in the small room, instead of holding the center of the floor, 
is better placed in the middle of the longest wall; it will 
still be the focus of the apartment, but it will not make one 
unpleasantly conscious of a lack of space. 


The Advantages of Willow Furniture 


OSSESSING a few valuable pieces of furniture and a slim 

purse one is often troubled to know how to add appropri- 
ate extra chairs and tables to the room. When this is the 
case better effects and surer economy are realized by invest- 
ing in the simple but always desirable willow, painted black 
or brown (and sometimes green), than in buying cheap 
wooden furniture. Mahogany, cherry, or any of the fine 
woods, never suffers in close proximity with willow, for willow 
pretends to be nothing more than an informal and comfort- 
able style of furniture, but in its way extremely decorative. 
The cushions usually necessary for these chairs, as well as 
the covers for the tables, if made from materials like the 
rest of the hangings, seem in a measure to bring the room 
together in an agreeable unity. Willow, however, to be 
decorative and at the same time good, must be built on very 
simple and unornamented lines. 





If You Want to Ask Questions 


of the editors of ‘‘The Little House’’ department pray 
do so, and they will be glad te answer to the best of 
their ability. But be considerate: don’t ask 10, 15 or 20 
questions: remember that scores of others write the same 
as you do. And.don’t forget to inclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 




















Kitchen Furniture I Made Over 

















By Ekin Wallick 


KITCHEN table, 

2 feet 4 inches 
wide by 4 feet long, 
like the one illustrated 
on the left, costs two 
dollars and a half. 
An attractive center- 
table can be made 
of it by adding two 
slats and a wide rail at 
each end connected 
by a shelf rail under- 
neath, and stained any 
desired color. The 
shoe-box illustrated 
costs one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. 
Remove the varnish 
and re-stain. The 
chair costs two dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 




















ERE are 

two recep- 
tacles, made 
from kitchen 
utensils, for 
flowers. Thebas- 
ket on the table 
costs twenty- 
fivecents. The 
handle is re- 
moved and the 
basket stained 
brown. Agran- 
ite baking-dish 
is easily found 
to fit it. 
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NE dollar and 
fifteen cents is 
the cost of the three- 
fold clothes-horse, 


whichmaybe cut down | 


in width and serve as 


a substantial screen. - 


Denim or burlap is 
used as a covering,and 
a wave pattern is sten- 
ciled across the top. 
A stained kitchen 
chair, with a seat and 
back cushion, makesa 
bedroom;chair. The 


bowlofthélampshown ‘ 


is a stone bean-jar, 
which may bé pur- 
chased forthirtycents. 
The small kitchen 
table costs one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 


OR thirty- 

five cents a 
waste-basket 
may be had and 
a bucket costing 
thirty cents fitted 
into it, making 
a jardiniére. 
Twoposts placed 
at eachend of an 
ordinary table 
with two floor 
rails at the base 
will form the 
table shown on 
the left. 




















READ and 

pie boards 
may be had in 
sizes ranging in 
price from 
fifteen to fifty 
cents. They 
are madeofhard 
wood with cleats 
at both ends. 
The illustra- 
tions show how 
to utilize them 
as a stained and 
stenciled tea- 
table and seat. 



































KITCHEN table 

costing one dollar 
and twenty-five cents 
serves as a dressing- 
table covered by a val- 
ance. Three mirrors 
in white frames costing 
two dollars and fifteen 
cents each — measur- 
ing 15 inches in width 
and 2 feet in length— 
are hinged, making a 
three-fold mirror. 
The center one is 
attached to the wall 
by two nails; the two 
end ones may be moved 
back and forth. The 
whole costs about eight 
dollars and seventy 
cents. A draped shoe- 
box costs one dollar. 


HE tea-table 

requires 
three boards 1 
foot 8 inches by 
2 feet 4 inches, 
and one board 
fora shelf 1 foot 
4inchesbyl foot 
8 inches. The 
seat has two end 
boards, and a 
center board 
measuring 12 by 
15 inches, and 
a top 14 by 18 
inches. 
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CIOUS 


APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


Savory as the 


pe fruit 


from which it 
is made. 


JABEL 
CHUP 


at Keeps after 


it is Opened 


EL Fe) 


tomatoes, picked 
at perfection and 
skillfully blended 
with appetizing 
natural spices—pre- 


atmosphere 


that is crystal clean. 


Contains only those ingredi- 
ents recognized and endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


All products bearing 
our name are equally 
wholesome and deli- 
cious., Insist on our 
label when you buy 
soups, jellies, preserves, 
jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


A useful little 
booklet, ‘‘Original 
Menus,’”’ gives a 
host of suggestions 
for easy, delicious 
meals. Write 
for it. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS 
co. 











































































Rochester, N. Y. 
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If a Girl Wants a New Curtain 




















Moorish Design for a Full-Length Window 
Curtain or Portiére, Stenciled in Old Blue 


on Cream-Tinted Linen 


Vine Design Conventionalized, Following a 
Block Border Stenciled in Delft Blue on 
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Cream-Tinted Cheesecloth 
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By Mary P. Bradley 





Block Border Pattern One Inch Wide in 
Chinese Blue on Fine White Scrim for a 


_ Bedroom Sash-Lensgth Curtain 
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Narrow Floral Design Following a Solid 


Border for a Sash Curtain Stenciled 
Blue on White Cheesecloth 


in 





Floral Design in Old Blue and Dull Green 
Stenciled on Cream-Tinted Canvas for a 
Light-Weight Portiére 


Window Curtain of White Scrim With a 
Geometrical Border Design and Scattered 
Motifs Stenciled in Blue 
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Tiles on the 
porch floor 


HE porch is the outdoor fireplace. 

What the fireplace is to the inside 
of the house, the porch is to the out- 
side—the place where you live most. 

Tiles give to the porch floor a clean- 
liness, beauty and warmth of color 
which no other materials afford. 

Before you decide on the treatment 
of your porch floor, send for and read 
our free booklet, “Tiles on the Porch 
Floor.’’ 

Other books also free: 

** Tiles for Fireplaces”’ 


**Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry ”’ 
** Tile for the Bathroom ’”’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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EVERY WOMAN 


SHOULD PER 
EARN $25 WEEK 


introducing our very complete Spring line of beautiful 
wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, 
etc., hdkfs., laces and petticoats. All up to date 
N. Y. City Patterns. Finest line onthe market. Deal- 
ing direct with the mills you will find our prices low. 
Profits, often $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. Samples and 
full instructions packed in a neat sample case, ship- 
ped express prepaid. No money required. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Co., Dept. 0. 0.0. Binghamton, N.Y. 








































MRS. ELLA JAMES 


CHILDREN’ S SHOP 


You will be pleased to know that I now carry chil- 
dren’s garments to 14 years— expansion demanded 
by hundreds of mothers purchasing baby clothes of 
me for 9 years. You can save much worry, val- 
uable time and many dollars by sending for my 
60-page illustrated catalog. I want you to see 

it and remember when comparing prices that 
ym 1 deliver post or express prepaid. 

’ This Nainsook dress, hand embroidered, 
feather-stitching, lace neck and sleeves, 
6 mo. to 3 yrs., $1.00 postpaid until Feb. 
1st. Money refunded for any reason. Myout- 
fit of 30 long or12 short patterns, full direc- 
tions,25c. Catalog always free. Write today. 


Mrs. Ella James, 108 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 



















D ? b You cripple yourself when you 
on t abuse your injure them. Wearing stiff, un- 
e comfortable machine-made shoes 
only pair of feet cramps and deforms the foot and 
deprives you of half the use of 
your feet. Your shoe is stiff and uncomfortable because it is ma- 
chine-made and its shape is unnatural. You cannot work or play 
at your best when you are cramped and uncomfortable, neither 
can your feet. Give your feet a chance —try a pair of COLONIAL 
HAND-MADE SHOES. They fit the foot perfectly and are soft 
and flexible as a glove, as only Hand work can make them. 
Dressy enough for any time, they are comfortable as your oldest 
slipper—solid comfort with looks and wear. It is easy to have 
foot ccmfort now, just write us. Our booklet shows our many 
styles, $2.75 to $3.50. Delivered anywhere in the United States. 
We guarantee the Comfort, Fit and Wear. If 
you are not satisfied, we return your money. 


THE COLONIAL SHOE CO., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








18 Inch 
, French Curled 


Ostrich 


y Plumes 
. — One Price Only 
In All Fashionable Colors 


These plumes have wide, beautiful, silky flues, and are 
extraordinary values at this price. We guarantee the colors 
to be perfect. Sent by express (prepaid). Cash must accom- 
pany all orders. Your money will be cheerfully refunded if 
you are not satisfied. Mail orders only. 


PRANCO-AMERICAN TRADING CO. ,1133 Broadway,N.Y. 

















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch, 
e will trust you ten days. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
orsell3andGET YOURSWITCHFREE., Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


nnaAyers, Dpt.537,19 Quincy St.,Chica 




















SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 
Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
NewCatalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. SendBennett yourname and address today. 
Bennett's Magazine Agency, 177 Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


*‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 

ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 

It is the poisonous nettles that make the 

trouble. _Our method keeps them out and 

there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 

White Flannel. They are the softest, 

smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 

‘*Non-Nettle” is stamped ev half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 














LAUTER-HUMANA 





— the playerpiano with human-like control 


HE LAUTER- 
HUMANA is a 
playerpiano of truly 
delightful quality. 
With this instrument, 
as with no other of its 
class, the non-player 
is able to secure abso- 
lutely human-like ren- 
LAUTER-HUMANA STYLER dition. It also can be 
MISSION played by hand in the 
usual way. It is really two pianos in one. 
Humana means human. 

Like LAUTER GRAND PIANOS and 
LAUTER UPRIGHT PIANOS, the 
LAUTER-HUMANA is made for people of 
musical discrimination, for those who appre- 
ciate a musical masterpiece. 

We ship to all parts of the world. We can take 
your present piano in part payment. We send 
illustrated catalog and fullest details on request. 





€ 


Lauter Co. sisters Newark, New Jersey 
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them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to month. Then, 


| WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what I see in 


if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further information in regard to 
any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a stamped and addressed 
envelope for a reply to Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





‘THE graceful designs and 
soft colorings which have 
made a certain English house 
famous all over the world 
are a feature of the imported 
goods this year. Jute table-covers a yard 
square, with a five-inch border of convention- 
alized flowers or fruit, are a dollar and 
eighty-five cents. Runners and pillow-covers 
in the same designs are a dollar, also a 
dollar and a half, each. These are most effect- 
ive in a living-room or library, as the col- 
ors—blue, brown, red and several shades of 
green—are appropriate for heavy furnishings. 

Gay little figures of children and animals in 
silhouette and bright-colored garlands deco- 
rate a child’s bedspread, affording amusement 
for wakeful hours. The material is cotton and 
the price two dollars. 

There are a number of tapestry squares for 
pillow or table covers which are priced from 
a dollar to two dollars and a quarter apiece. 
Many of them have the appearance of old 
Venetian and Spanish embroidery. A square 
combined with satin or velvet of the same 
color, and edged with gold gimp, would make 
a handsome table-cover; or several put to- 
gether in the same way may be used for a 
piano scarf. 

Black Forest cross-stitch embroidery is so 
called because the patterns and colors are 
copied from old pieces of the embroidery native 
to that region. The quaint, formal designs 
are especially good with severe furnishings, or 
on a table with flowered china. A large linen 
centerpiece, with several inches of the em- 
broidery started to show the colorings and 
enough silk for working, costs four dollars and 
a half; a tea-cloth started, with silk for work- 
ing, is three dollars and a half. The pillow- 
covers in the same work are two dollars and 
eighty-five cents each. 


Imported 
Novelties 











ICH metal brocades are 
Metal much favored by the 
decorators this winter. They 
are adapted to effective use 


Brocades 








Cleaning Fine Raiment 


Your handsomest silk, satin or 
cloth gowns; yourfinest feathers; 






send them to us and we'll clean 
them perfectly by our special 
processes and return them to you 


spotless and with renewed 

freshness andlife. Fabrics or 

, feathers dyed to any desired 
shade. Cleaners and dyers 

' since 1853. Give personal at- 

tention to every garment. 
On orders of $5 or over, we 

pay expressage both ways. 

Write for Booklet 


\ 44 A.F.BORNOT BRO.CO. 


French cleaners and dyers 
A, 1535 Chestnut Street 
324 Broad and Tasker Streets 
\Y 1714 No. Broad Street 
12th and Walnut Streets 
17th Street and Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C. 














hace Powber 


who owes her clear, fair complexion to 
Lablache, anticipates with pleasure the social 
functions of: winter. No boudoir equipment 
can. be complete without Lablache, ‘he 
great beautifier, zmvisible though adherent. 
Lablache complexions retain 
that. smooth, velvety ap- 
pearance of youth and 
refinement. Its delicate 
fragrance is always a 
delight. 
Refuse substitutes. They 
may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream, 50c.a 
box, of druggists orby mail. 
Send 10c for sample box. 

BEN LEVY Co. 

French Perfumers. Dept.A 

125 Kingston Street, 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL \ 








LYON & HEALY 


is the undispu- 
ted Standard 
of the World. 


Prices ex- 
ceedingly reasonable. Catalogue of 
| Lyon & Healy Harps free to anyone 
interested. » Also bargains in’ Us 
Harps. : Monthly payments may be 
arranged. 


LYON & HEALY, Manager H. B. P., Chicage 
(93) Piano and Harp Builders 











in small quantities, as in 
strips for borders on plain fabrics, centers 
or borders of table-covers and sofa cushions. 
They are gorgeous for portiére or curtain 
hangings, and as the fabric is reversible it 
may be unlined, though of course a lined 
portiére is handsomer and hangs better than 
one without a lining. The stork and leaf are 
among the new designs, and the colors are 
green and gold, brown and gold, and dark 
blue and gold. The price is three dollars a 


‘yard, fifty inches wide. 





A NOVEL idea in the shape of a 
combination seat and shoe box, 
costing nine dollars and seventy- 
five cents, is hexagonal in shape. 
The padded top (which may 
be raised) is covered with cretonne, and the 
same material is plaited about the lower part 
of the seat. The box is lined throughout with 
dark-colored cotton taffeta matching the pre- 
dominating shade of the cretonne. Inside are 
six loose pockets of the taffeta, each of which 
holds a pair of shoes. The box may be 
improved by the addition of an inside box or 
pocket for brushes, polishes, etc. Such a box 
would not be hard to upholster. About three 
yards of cretonne and a yard and a half of 
taffeta would be required to cover and line it, 
the cost of which would depend entirely on the 
materials used. 


Shoe 
Box 














AST Indian madras 
that is unusually 
fine comes seventy-two 
inches in width, which 
makes it possible to 
use either a half or a third of a width for 
a single window curtain. ° For instance, four 
yards cut into six strips each two yards long 
and twenty-four inches wide would be enough 
for three pairs of curtains; or if the windows 
were unusually wide a half width would be 
necessary for each curtain. The colors are sun- 
proof and the designs conventional enough to 
be appropriate in either living-room cr bed- 
room. The bird and tree pattern, the tree and 
ship pattern, and a conventionalized tulip 
design seem to be favorites. The quality and 
extra width make it more expensive than ordi- 
nary madras. It is three dollars a yard. 
Other grades of madras, from thirty to fifty 
inches wide, may be had, in good designs, from 
twenty cents up.‘ This material is excellent 
for curtains as it launders well and requires 
no starching. 


The Usefulness 
of Madras 








(CCBARMING lamp shades 
Lamp : ord easily ia or 

ought for a small cost. 
Shades Straight Empire shades of 
plaited silk, plain or figured, 
are either finished at the top and bottom 
with a small close plaiting or else bound with 
braid or dull gold lace, and sometimes with a 
heavy fringe matching the silk. One dainty 
Empire shade is made of figured crépe chiffon 
over heavy plain wall paper of a deep ivory 
tone, which serves as a lining. This is fin- 
ished with a narrow gold insertion at the top 
and bottom. Simple and effective shades are 
raade of cretonne and chintz. A wire frame of 
the desired shape is wound.with lutestring 
ribbon or muslin so that no wire shows. If a 
close-fitting shade is wanted panels of the 
cretonne are cut by a pattern following the 
shape of the frame and mounted on the frame. 
The bottom is left plain or else finished with 
fringe. Other shades are started in the same 
way, but instead of the cretonne being fitted 
to the frame it hangs loose. The cover is 
made of a square, pentagon or hexagon of the 
material with a little gore taken in each corner 
so that the cover is semi-fitting. It may be 
edged with braid or fringe, or simply hemmed, 
to suit the individual taste. Shades made of 
Japanese wicker stained in light or dark brown 
and lined with silk are very attractive and 
give a soft, pleasing light. These shades are 
in three sizes, and cost from a dollar and a 
half to three dollars. 











OIRE brocade and a 
Scrap gimp gil are effect- 

ively combined in scrap 
Baskets baskets sold for three dollars 
and eighty-five cents and five 
dollars. The foundations are of papier-maché, 
gracefully shaped, covered with moiré brocade 
in attractive colors and edged with gimp. 
Some have medallions of French prints framed 
by the gimp. The less expensive ones are 
plain. Gayly colored scrap baskets, useful in 
the nursery, may be bought fora dollar. They 
may be oblong or square, and they are very 
often covered with a figured linen or some 
pretty paper illustrating a fairy tale or nursery 
rhyme. Oblong scrap baskets covered in 
burlap and bound with gimp or braid are a 
dollar and a half. 








in, gpd drapery materials 
offer a wide range of 
selection both in quality and 
price. The jasper back- 
ground—a fine striped ef- 
fect—appears in most of them, whether the 
material be silk or cotton. Striped cotton jute 
is a good material for upstairs draperies. Two 
qualities, one at seventy-five cents, the other 
at a dollar and a half, show cither plain or 
flowered stripes. Figured cotton armures at a 
dollar and a half and a dollar and seventy-five 
cents are suitable for use in living-rooms. 
Both of these fabrics come in five colorings 
and are fifty inches wide. Two unfadable 
fabrics are especially pretty, one—Cardross, a 
casement cloth—is a very thin mercerized 
material with a tiny cross stripe in either plain 
or two-tone effects at seventy-five cents a 
yard; the other—Rannoch—is more expen- 
sive, a dollar and thirty-five cents a yard. 
The close weave of the latter forms a diagonal 
basket pattern in two tones, whichis reversible. 
Light and dark blue, light and dark green, two 
shades of brown, changeable green and brown, 
and blue and brown are the colors. These are 
all fifty-inch materials. 

If a handsomer fabric is wanted the heavy 
silk brocades, especially designed and imported 
for use this season, are very beautiful. Many 
of these are copied, both in their designs and 
in their soft, rich colorings, from the antique 
brocades so characteristic of the Renaissance 
period in France or Italy. These are partic- 
ularly appropriate for hangings or furniture 
coverings in reception or drawing rooms. 
They are priced from five dollars up, and are 
fifty inches wide. 






The New 
Draperies 








NUMBER of attract- 
Finger-Bowl ive articles in brass 

Set and copper are offered at 
prices which include the 
cost of packing and post- 
age to any part of the United States. Half a 
dozen hand-hammered finger-bowls and trays 
to go under them are a dollar and eighty 
cents. The three-piece brass coffee sets with 
large-sized.trays are exceptionally good value 
at five dollars. , 














ZATEK 


CHOCOLAT 


Ee ee ee -t. 





The above shows a full quarter pound of 
solid caocolates—no cream centers. 


They have a rare, rich chocolate flavor. 
We would like you to try them and learn 
for yourself how good a chocolate can be. 


The flavor is delicious. The chocolate 
usedisfar above the Government standards. 


Get acquainted with Zatek Chocolate 
Billets, solid chocolates in tin-foil jackets 
which keep them dainty, fresh and clean. 


How to Get Them 


Ask your dealer for Zatek Billets. If he 
hasn’t them send us twenty-five cents and your 
dealer’s name and receive by return mail the 
special quarter-pound box shown above. 

A half- pound box prepaid to your express 
station for 50 cents; or a full pound box for 
$1.00; or a five pound box for $4.00. 

We have a proposition that will interest 
every dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Cocoa, Chocolate Liquors, Coatings, etc. 




















is the 
original 
and the best 
It has the famous See that hump? 
De Long Hooks and Eyes securely fast- 
ened to the best tape. 
The Tags Safeguard You 
Against Imitations 

De Long Hook-and-Eye Tape is made 
in white and black; three sizes, 1, 2, 3. 
Send 10c. for sample, enough for a waist. 


THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 






















Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby’s 
dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 
Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 

CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
moms Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
Look for it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price. 
FREE: For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
eaammes made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-A, BOSTON, MASS. 














as Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. J 















The typical boys’ magazine. 
Full of the topics which de- 
light boy nature—how to 
make useful things; prac- 
tical talks and diagrams on 
electricity, wireless, photography, 
popular science and nature study; clean 
sports; history, biography and current 
events; anda hundred other things. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Endorsed by 250,000 
bright boys, and half a million careful 
parents. 

Only $1.00 for a full year. 

10c a copy at news-stands. 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 

117 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

















MONEY IN POULTRY S2"t small; 


Grow BIG. 

Foy’s big book tells how. 
and SQUABS Describes World's largest pure- 
bred Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry 


information. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, - 
brooders. Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Ia 
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3 Years to Pay ne 


For the Splendid 


Meister Piano 
tet. $175 
30 Days Free Trial 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
No Cash Payments Down. No Interest. No Extras. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Without Extra Charge 


$laWeek $5a Month 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of this MEISTER 
piano, let us send it to you on thirty days’ free trial. It won't 
cost you a penny or a moment of bother. First, send for our 
beautifully illustrated MEISTER catalog and see how the 
MEISTER is made and the materials used in its construction. 
Read therein the of d d owners. Select the 
style you like and send in your order. We’ Il do the rest. The 
piano will be shipped to you p ptly, freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. Try ita month at our expense. You 
will be under no obligation until you decide to buy. Then 
you may take full advantage of our easy payment plan which 
makes it easy for any nan of modest income to own this famous 
instrument. If you don’t find it to be precisely as we have 
represented—then we’ fl take it back after the month’s free trial 
and it hasn’t cost you a cent. 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU— We deal only 
with the people direct and are sole makers of the MEISTE R 
piano. It is produced in our own ificently equipp 
factories and sold direct from the factory to you. There is only 
one small profit and that is ours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of an enormously 
increased demand and we are doing the finest work in the 
history of piano making. 

WE WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY HOME IN 
AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, or any one of 
the other four styles, some of which are very elaborate and 
beautiful. Send for the catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


Rothschild & Company State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
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% Sole Jwners Dept. 58 B, Chicago, Ill. J 











ARE YOUR FLOORS AND RUGS 
WORTH PROTECTING? 
Unshod chair and table legs and ordinary casters put 


a quick end to your floor and rug attractiveness. 
Hairlines and digs today become a trail tomorrow 
—needless floor and rug destruction is inevitable. 
Yours are proof if you're unacquainted with 

“FELTOID” oF 

and TIPS 
They are the dividing agent which receives and absorbs the 
impact. Made all, re wool, scientifically treated to insure a 
lifetime of service; * ELTOID" Casters and Tips cannot, 
will not harden, mar, scratch nor stain. 
Insist, make To that your new furniture is equipped with 
'F FELT TOIDS." They should cost nothing extra—yet elimi- 
nate floor, rug, furniture and "back" destruction. Substitutors 
ean steal our claims only — not the marproof caster and tip. 
Money back if you want it. Look for r vag "FELTOID® 
on every caster and tip. 
Get the “‘FELTOID’’ booklet anyway. Now. 

The BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY, Dept. K, Bridgeport,Conn. 
EEE”? 





SBE RES RESO 


pe Stencils Free | 


In decorating the walls of your home 
you can best express your artistic taste 
with Alabastine and our extensive sten- 
cil designs for trimming. These classic 
patterns, from Sheraton, Chippendale 
and others, are free to users of 


Alabastine 


THE BEAUTIFUL WALL COATING 

The soft, exquisite water-colors of Alabastine 
givetoa home a charm and tone of quiet ele- 
gance to a degree not obtainable 
with paint, sneer or kalsomine. 
Inexpensive, urable,easy to apply. 
Write for color chart and other 
suggestions. 


Alabastine Company 


811 Grandville Rd.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 11, 105 Water St., New York City 


PIAYSex8= PLAYS 


SAM’L FRENCH, 26 W. 38th Street, New York 


























HE Editors of this department will answer on this page any question that may be 
sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. 
Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire room a special service 
has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped and addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














Candlesticks for the Dresser 


Are glass candlesticks in Mission style in 
good taste for a dresser? 1S OE OS 

Although there is no actual title such as 
“Mission” that applies to candlesticks, a 
shape evolved from the style of Mission fur- 
niture would be extremely poor and most in- 
congruous in glass. Those commonly known 
as “‘Colonial”? cut or pressed glass are best 
suited to your purpose. 


Cushions for the Window-Seat 


Do you approve of cushions embroidered in 
silk in either a floral or a conventional design 
for a window-seat or couch? WISE. 

Conventional designs executed in needle- 
work on canvas, coarse scrim or heavy linen 
are not only appropriate but are also very 
attractive for couch cover and pillows. 


White Woodwork Always in Good Taste 


We are remodeling an old house and I am 
quite at sea about the woodwork, which is 
white. Some have suggested removing the 
paint and staining it, to go with our furniture 
which is of fumed oak, in craftsman style, but 
that would be almost an endless task, and to 
paint it dark and grain it will, I fear, give a 
cheap look. Do you think that my fumed oak 
would look out of place with the white wood- 
work? B. MG. 

I advise you very earnestly to leave your 
woodwork white. It would be expensive to 
remove all the white paint and get the wood 
in a condition where you could stain it to 
match your furniture, and an unnecessary 
expense as well, since white is the most gen- 
erally attractive color for woodwork anyway, 
and goes well with any type of furniture. Do 
not, under any influence, be induced to imitate 
the grain of wood by painting and then grain- 
ing it to get the effect. It has, as you say, a 
very cheap appearance, and is obviously only 
a sham. 


How to Use “Hit-or-Miss” Rugs 

Your mention of ‘‘rag carpet” interested 
me, as we have rags already sewed for our 
sitting-room, but they are a hopeless com- 
bination of color—red, green, gray, “hit or 
miss”? and some black. Could you offer any 
suggestions that would help me to make some- 
thing more artistic out of them? They are 
just the colors we had, so there was no choice. 
What color warp will look best? 

MAuvpDE W. 

If you eliminate all of the red and bright 
yellow that may happen to be among your 
rags you will find that the green, gray, tan, a 
little blue and an occasional touch of black 
will tone together very pleasantly and form a 


good neutral color. I think a gray warp will 
be the best. 


A Dark Room Needs a Sunny Paper 


My hall is narrow and opens into a dining- 
room which is rather dark, as it has light only 
from the hall window and a glass door. My 
furniture is fumed oak, and I think it would 
look well with a dull china-blue paper, as I 
have some china plates to put on the wall. Do 
you think that this is likely to be too dark? 

CANADA. 

This is not the place for a blue tone. Your 
room needs all the brightness it can get, so 
it is advisable to have a very bright and cheer- 
ful wall paper. A clear yellow is the best 
background, not only for your woodwork but 
for your blue china as well, and by it you will 
create an appearance of light which I do not 
think you can get in any other way. Remem- 
ber that a little blue goes a great way in house 
decoration, and it is, moreover, a tone to be 
avoided unless in very light and airy surround- 
ings. I would even advise carrying this yellow 
paper into the hall in order to give the effect 
of spaciousness not otherwise procurable. 


Polished Andirons the Best Choice 


Shall I get andirons in a highly polished or 
a dull-finished brass to go with my mahogany 
mantel? F.M. 

I advise you to buy the polished brass and- 
irons to go with a mahogany mantel. They 
are, in fact, better with any type of mantel— 
the dull finish being a modern innovation that 
takes away a great deal of the charm and 
individuality from the metal. 


room can be sent it is better. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a dis- 
tinct proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions 
take up so much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired 
such advice as is possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of 
the room is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, 
and the approximate amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the 
Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed 
envelope, and should be sent to The Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


“Freshening Up” the Dininag-Room 

My dining-room needs a general freshening 
up, and I want to make it as inviting as pos- 
sible, as it is our living-room part of the year. 
The wainscoting is of natural pine, hard oiled, 
and matches in color the light oak furniture. 
The room has two windows, south and west; 
the west window is shaded by a piazza, which 
keeps out much of the afternoon sunlight. 
Will you please advise me what to put on the 
floor and walls, and tell me if it is necessary 
to change the woodwork? A. B. 


I would advise your keeping the whole room 
the warm tan it already has ina measure 
from the woodwork and furniture. To do this 
satisfactorily you should purchase one of the 
pretty tan fabric papers very popular at 
present—one where the plain color of the 
background is broken up by a small, incon- 
spicuous figure, line or stripe hardly observed 
from a distance except to give the appearance 
of a stitch or weave in a fabric. The relief 
of more color in the room may be obtained in 
just the right degree by the use of madras 
curtains of soft dull shades, sufficiently thin 
not to obscure the light, since you say the 
room is shaded by the piazza. A dining-room 
is best carpeted by a large rug, leaving some 
three feet or more of hardwood between it and 
the wall. This is appropriate for a living-room 
as well. I would advise a large rug of domestic 
make (or carpet made into a rug), in which are 
mingled in subdued tones browns and tans 
and whatever other colors you decide to carry 
into your curtains. There is much to be said 
also for the two-toned rug in such a room as 
you describe, and here you should choose 
between soft dull greens and browns. 


Treating the Bedroom Mantel 
What color shall I stain or paint the mantel 
of a bedroom in which the woodwork is white 
enamel, the walls papered in white, and where 
the fireplace is of red brick? J. E. M. 


You must realize that the mantel itself is 
only a part of the trim of the room, even 
though it is more elaborate in design and de- 
tail, and must therefore be treated as the rest 
of the woodwork is treated—in your case this 
will be to paint it white. The only exception 
to this is in the instance of either a marble or a 
stone mantel, and these should of course be left 
in their natural color. You could not have a 
better combination than a red brick fireplace 
and a white mantel. 


White Trimmings for a Red Brick House 


What color would you suggest painting the 
trimmings of ared brick house? They are now 
white, but they get dirty in no time. 

ROSINE. 

The trimmings of a red brick house should 
be white. It is one of the responsibilities of 
people living in such attractive houses to 
respect the original and proper color scheme 
belonging to that type. I would rather see the 
trimmings somewhat dull and grimy from dust 
and atmosphere than to try any other com- 
bination of color, thereby making the house 
look tawdry and conspicuous. 


Curtains for Lower and Upper Rooms 

Will you tell me what kind of curtains will 
be prettiest and ‘‘newest” for my music-room 
and living-room, the furniture of which is 
Circassian walnut, and the color cream? Also, 
what kind of curtains are most appropriate 
for the upper floor? A READER. 


I fail to see why the “newest” curtain 
material should offer any advantages, unless 
in the matter of durability through sun and 
washing. Even here the old chintz curtains 
are among the most beautiful, and the old 
dyes far outlast the majority of modern ones. 
There are, however, some fabrics made today, 
a combination of silk and cotton, that have 
a charming sheen, are quite thin and possess 
all these admirable qualities. A gold color 
in this material or in a raw silk or pongee 
would go well with your room. These may 
also be used as side draping with écru net, 
both curtains falling just below the sill. A 
dull-toned flowered cretonne would also be 
good for your purpose. For bedroom cur- 
tains nothing wears better or is more satis- 
factory and appropriate than fine or coarse 
scrim with a small ball fringe, or as a heavier 
draping a small-flowered dimity (white) with 
a ball fringe. 
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Love chained to a coal- 
hod is a sorry spectacle. 
Men chafe at the burden 
of climbing stairs with 
a coal-scuttle — once in 
a while they do it with 
an “Oh-let-me-help- 


you-dear” expression, 
but the moment it be- 
comes a daily duty, the 
joy is fled. 


AFRICAN, [DEAL 


do away with coal-hod 
slavery for men and 
women. 


Then, too, the coal-hod kind of 
heating means ash-dust, em- 
bers and soot spread through 
the living rooms, which in turn 
means incessant toil to make 
the rooms clean. Nowoman is 
ever happy to see her efforts 
wasted. Women love cleanli- 
ness and if this is impossible 
then the house is not a home. 
No architect or manufacturer 
would think of heating a fac- 
tory by grates, stoves or hot- 
airfurnace,yetmen 
expect their wives 
to put up with such 
old-style methods. 


In an IDEAL Boiler 
the fire will not need 
rekindlingin the whole 
heating season — will 
run 8 to 16 hours or 
longer without recoal- 
ing—depending of 
course upon the sever- 
ity of the weather. A 
child can run the outfit. 





IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN 
Ask your architect to spec- Radiators keep a 
ify and insist on IDEAL 2ewW house new 
Boilers and AMERICAN 324. cause an old 
Radiators. Fully guaran- jife and value pro- 
teed. Do not take anyother. longed. 





A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler A No. C-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 240 ft. of 38-in. AMERI- and 555 ft. of 38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radiators, costing the CAN Radiators, costing the 


owner $115, were used to owner 


» were used to 
heat this cottage. 


heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 

Every owner or tenant—small or large—in 
town or country—ought to have our cata- 
logue (free). The care of old-fashioned heat- 
ing is robbing you of two hours a day which 
could bedevotedtobette= poses. Don’t de- 
lay longer. Allinquiries cordially welcomed. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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DRALLE’S famous 
Fioral ILLUSION is a 
distinctive perfume. 


The pure unadulterated es- 
sence of the flower. Nothing 
added aad nothing taken away. 

Extracted by a new and secret process, the 

full fragrance of the flower is obtained in a 

highly concentrated liquid form, without alco- 

hol or other cheapening ingredients. One 

drop imparts the delightful odor of freshly 
cut flowers. 


An Illusion Heart for Three 2c Stamps 


This dainty heart touched with a single drop of Lily of 
the Valley will demonstrate the lasting fragrance of 
DRALLE’S ILLUSION. Wear it about 
your neck, or carry it in your purse with your 
handkerchief, and note how long it lasts, 
and how many of your friends will notice it. 
When sending give your dealer’s name. 
Imitators have attempted to copy the 
package, the bottle and the labels—but it 
is impossible for them to duplicate, or even 
imitate the perfume. Insiston DRALLE'’'S 
ILLUSION, the original and genuine non- 
alcoholic perfume. 


ILLUSION can be had in Rose, Violet, 
Lily of the Valley, Narcissus, Heliotrope, 
Lilac and Wistaria at the best shops. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada 


’ 113 E. 16th St., New York eb), 
A > 
Sa = 















You 
need soap to 
wash. But you * 
need Lifebuoy to be : 
clean. Decency and com- 

fort require the frequent bath. Health 
requires sterilized cleanness. 














LIFEBUOY SOAP cleans and disinfects at 
the same time It destroys the germs 
of infection. It safeguards the health. 

LIFEBUOY is an extraordinary soap at an 
ordinary price. It does more than 


other soaps but costs no 
more. e most satis- 


factory soap for 
toilet, bath or 
shampoo. 





All druggists and grocers 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BECOME A NURSE 


Entire Method by Correspondence 











Three Chautauqua Graduate Nurses 

Miss Margaret Agnes Hislop, Stratford, Ont. After study- 
ing our course Miss Hislop purchased and now 
successfully manages Ancrum Brae Hospital with 
fourteen acres of beautiful private grounds. She 
writes: ‘‘I am highly pleased with the course.” 

Miss Louise Cavette, Kirksville, Mo., writes: ‘‘I found 
my study of inestimable value.”’ 

Miss Nora Agnese Currid, St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Newark, N. J., nurses the destitute sick without sal- 
ary. She states: ‘‘ The lectures are thorough, simple, 
and contain everything a nurse needs to know.” 

We have trained thousands of beginners and practical nurses 
in their own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

Send for our 9th 56-page Year Book, explaining method, with 
stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


FAY ‘Ideal *incs” 


Button at waist, no supporters. 
health, economy and comfort. Fit fine, Feel 
fine, Look fine, ear fine, Are fine, 
Stay Up Smooth. All weiglits for boys, girls 
and women. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNIT Regular lengths for women, 
boys and girls. Have special 
expansion tops for women. Fine fitting ankles 
and feet. Extra wear. 25c to 40c. 
FAY SO formen. Wear, fitand comfort com- 
bined. "Least darning. 25c to 35c. 
Trya pairand see the difference. Buy of yourdealer 
orbymail. Folderfree. Satisfaction or money back. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 





High grade for 








ENGRAVED 


WEDDING i 


10 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Nota printedimitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00, 124 Federal St., Chicago. 


* A CLOSET MADE 
OF A SCREEN 


By Mrs. R. E. Pike 


pe roomy closets seem to be almost a 
thing of the past. However, one must 
have closet room, and the most effective 

substitute I have found is a clever contri- 
vance in the shape of a three-fold screen. This 
closet screen is absolutely dust-proof, and 
although it is six inches thick and gives sixty 
square feet of wall space, it takes up no more 
room than an ordinary screen. Any carpenter 
can make the framework, or if you are handy 
with tools you can do it yourself. 

The framework and panels should be made 
of dressed lumber thoroughly seasoned so that 
they will not warp. Two widths are required 
with a uniform thickness of three-eighths of an 
inch. Figure One shows the dimensions and 





The Completed Closet Screen in Use 


form of construction of one panel. Figure Two 
shows the construction of a double panel. 

All the lumber used in the screen is the 
same thickness, three-eighths of an inch. One 
double panel calls for forty-two feet of lumber, 
three inches wide and twelve feet six inches 
long, besides sixteen screwhooks for hangers, 
three hinges, two screweyes and one clasp. For 
three double panels eight casters and six hinges 
are needed. Use small headless wire nails. 

The covering may be anything which suits 
the purse or the fancy. Chintz and denim are 
best, being dust-proof. Four yards and a 
quarter of material thirty-four inches wide 
will cover one double panel and allow enough 
for the pocket that is to be tacked at the bot- 
tom of one panel in each section of the screen. 

When the frame for a single panel has been 
completed lay the material in place on the out- 
side of the frame. Allow at least five inches 
at top, bottom and sides (A and B, Figure 1) 
to be brought smoothly over to the inside. 
Tack the material lightly to hold it smoothly 
in place while you are finishing your work on 
the inside of the panel. Then lay the frame on 
the table, material side down, and with short 
tacks fasten the covering into place. (The 
inside of A and B, Figure 1.) If the material 
is not too thick the corners may be turned 
under, otherwise they should be mitered. 

For each pocket cut material twenty-five 
inches long and twelve inches wide. On one 
long side of this strip make a one-inch hem, 
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Figure 1. Panel Ready to Cover 
Figure 2. One Double Panel Open, Ready for Use 


FIGURE 1—A, the two sides 5 feet long, 3 inches wide, 
mitered ends; B, two end pieces 2 feet long, 3 inches wide, 
mitered ends. A and Bare mitered and nailed together, form- 
ing the main frame; C, three cross pieces 6 inches wide, for 
top, bottom and center. Nailed to main frame; D, four length- 
wise pieces 3 inches wide, 21 inches long, fitted between cross 
pieces and nailed to main frame. 

FIGURE 2—A, the pocket; B, the hooks for hangers; C, 
the clasp; D, the casters; X, the hinges. 


in which insert a strong tape about thirty-six 
inches long. After making a narrow hem at 
each end it is ready to tack to the bottom of 
the screen. Turn up and fasten the ends of the 
tape to the two screweyes, which have previ- 
ously been screwed into the sides of the panel 
ten inches from the bottom. (See Figure 2.) 

For hanging thin waists a soft piece of 
cotton material, the exact length and width of 
a single panel (5 feet by 2 feet) should be firmly 
tacked inside, across the top only, allowing the 
sides and bottom to hang loose. On this in 
rows may be hung innumerable waists. Fast- 
ened into shape with pins they are in plain 
sight when the panel is open. 

Coats and skirts should be hung on flat 
hangers. In these panels clothing may be 
hung for months and still keep its shape. 

A mirror and a drop-shelf, making a con- 
venient dressing-table, may be put into one 
section of the screen, with shelves on the 
opposite panel for toilet articles. The drop- 
shelf is secured by a chain, and when closed 
fastens flat against the inside of the panel with 
a hook and screweye. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1, 1911 


This amount in 
cash was awarded 
for the phrase 





This sentence was selected as representing in the 
fewest words, most happily arranged, the cardinal 


arnavy 
Zephyrs 


The winner of the prize is Mr. EARL G. MANNING, 
of Mattapan, Mass., who submitted this entry on 
March 2, 1910. 


HE BARNABY MFG. CO. thanks and congratulates the 

16,000 competitors who tried for this prize, many of them 
most painstakingly, and assures them and the public that they 
wili continue to find Barnaby Zephyrs Fabrics of Quality. 


BARNABY MFG. CO. Fall River, Mass. | 4 


Fabrics 
of Quality 














2 POUNDS NET WEIGHT 





Million 


Cans 


Karo 


CANE FLAVOR 


Qin PRODUCTS REFINING, 
MIRAL OFFICES- MEW YORK 














Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter 
Scotch—make them at home— 


and try the New Karo (extra quality), clear as 
strained honey—the ideal Candy Syrup. 


Karo Cook-Book—Fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy making —Free. 





Send your name on a post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


NEW YORK P. O. Box 161 


































A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have 
made up six of the best we have, into a Henderson Collection, consist- 
ing of one packet each of the following great specialties: 





Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radishes Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, ‘‘ Everything for the Garden, ’’ 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusual offer: —To everyone who will mail us ten cents, 
mentioning this publication, we will mail the catalogue and also 
send our Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any 
order of one dollar or over. 4 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it the most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year. Also contains full cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comsscr: 


Ponderosa Tomato 








CORTLANDOTST. 
New YorK CiTy 











The famous trade mark "1847 ROGERS BROS,” 
on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the 
heaviest triple plate.- Send for catalogue “A28.’ 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(interna 


New York Chicago 


NGRAVED WA/EoONe 
ciated for a generation wi the highest eealiy 4; et ella 100"$500 "de 
/VERET-T ADDEY 


San Francisco 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
Address, 2 South 11th Street. 
RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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Fairy Soap 


Fairy Soap is white to stay white. 

Other soaps are white in name—stay 
white for a time—but turn yellow as 
saffron with age because of the cheap 
ingredients and refuse greases used in 
their making. 


Fairy Soap is asways white, first, last 
and all the time. 


Gold Dust 


Use more Gold Dust and less muscle! 


Get some system for your house- 
keeping and house cleaning! Gold 
Dust points the way. Its extraordi- 
nary cleansing power reduces muscular 
effort toa minimum. Gold Dust does 
most of the work, and requires but 
little energy from you. 

To do your work in 


the shortest, most eco- This ovis, Heel 
nomical, most satisfac- vaaaat 


- esse —ammef | ing, oval cake of skin 
tory way, you should 
never be without a pack- & 
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your home. +1 more soap purity and 
Gold Dust cleans efficiency than are found 

everything. in Fairy Soap. 
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Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday is white, and con- 
tains not an ounce of rosin. Which 
would you prefer to use on your 
clothes—a soap containing about 
one-third rosin, or Sunny Monday, 
wherein the cheap rosin element is 
replaced with expensive fats and 
vegetable oils? 


Sunny Monday works with scarcely any 
rubbing and actually does double the work 
of any yellow rosin soap. Its dirt-starting 
quality is permanent and lasts until the 
cake is worn to a wafer. 
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“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash away 
your troubles” 


* 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS—CHICAGO 
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